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PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 
NO, XI.—BY A PRESSMAN. 
O'T alone from patriotic motives — although I con 
N fess they have a certain effect — but that 


it to be the truth, I have always maintained that Ameri- 


I believe 


can pressmen, taken as a whole, were superior, both in 
artistic taste and mechanical ability, to those of any 
other portion of the world. 

It is very true that in some special features some of 
the continental countries, Germany and France more 
especially, press us closely — at times indeed surpassing 
our very best efforts; but those instances, I hold, are 
spasmodic, and do not constitute a real wresting of the 
supremacy in this particular branch from America. 

In color printing — the power of arranging in artistic 
sequence the tones necessary to produce the most 
pleasing or striking effects — the French fvinzers lead the 
world. Mind, I say prenters, not pressmen, as, from what 
data | can gain access to, | apprehend that the press- 
men of France have very little to do with the manipula- 
tion of the colors they print. Here in America, on the 
contrary, the color pressman is really an adept in color 
and its effects. Place the two, an American and a 
l'rench pressman, side by side, each with the press he 
preferred, furnish them both with the necessary colors, 
and it is dollars to dimes that the American will have 
produced the desired effect first and will have also 
surpassed his competitor in quantity as well as quality. 
This statement applies, of course, to representative men 
of both countries. 

The point of contact or contest with Germany is 
more likely to be found in the field of illustrated print- 
ing; and from the specimens it has been my fortune to 
see, coming from ‘‘over the Rhine,” I believe it be- 
hooves us to keep every faculty on the alert, for, truth to 
say, they do very fine illustrated printing in ‘‘der Vater- 
land.” A book of engravings before me at this present 
writing contains some exquisite work — perspective care- 
fully worked out, color perfect and all unnecessary 
Were it not for the paper 
In 


harshness carefully avoided. 
one would almost think the work was American. 
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this we undoubtedly have an advantage over all our 


Kuropean rivals. ‘Their paper makers either cannot or 
will not produce paper equal in finish and_ printing 
surface to that made in this country. . This, however, 
is not, should not, be a reason for resting on our oars 
and letting the set of the current carry us without exer- 
tion on our part. It is undeniable that even in the 
productions of our best pressmen there is room for 
improvement, and we should be constantly studying, 
both the causes of failure and the means to avoid them. 

The approaching World’s Fair in 1893, at Chicago, 
will be an excellent opportunity for American pressmen 
to prove that their skill is not on the wane; that the 
artistic is entering more and more largely into their 
Without of 


the Typothetz, the International T'ypographi- 


work, doubt the various organizations 
printers 
and the International Printing Pressmen’s 


cal Union 


Union — will take steps to provide for such a display of 


the printing of the country as has never yet been 


equaled. Indeed, | note that the last named body, the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union, have already 
taken the initiative in the matter by the appointment of 
a committee to provide for just such a dispiay. It is 
entirely creditable to them that they, the youngest of 
the organizations controlling the craft, should be first 
in the field in such a laudable enterprise. I cannot 
but believe that the other two will at an early date take 
steps to codperate with the pressmen in their effort to 
still further advance the standing of the printing craft. 
A united, steady pull, gentlemen, will do wonders, and 
it remains with each one of you, whether members of 
the ‘Typothete or of the International Typographical 
Union, to bring your individual efforts to bear to influ- 
ence your organizations to sink any minor differences 
you may have, to the end that our country may reap the 


credit of leading the world in the art preservative. 


The division of labor for which our age is noted 
has been brought to such a pitch that in the printing 
office today, for the one journeyman pressman or com 
positor who can make up the margins of a book form 


correctly, or impose any but the simpiest forms, there 














Oe 


are a dozen who can not do so. ‘This is more especially 
true of the compositor, as the pressmen have more or 
less practice in imposition, whereas in the composing 
room the stone-hand does today what each compositor 
did for himself twenty, thirty or forty years ago. The 
result is, of course, that very few of them are competent 
to fill any responsible position. 

Pressmen who are employed in book offices are, of 
course, proficient in this regard, but those who work in 
job offices are mostly in the same position as_ their 
confreres in the composing room. And it all results, 
not so much from their being relegated into mere parts 
of the machinery of the printing office, as in their 
consenting to be so relegated. If each pressman or 
compositor who feels that these remarks will apply to 
him, will devote ten, twenty or thirty minutes a day to 
the study of those parts of the art he is deficient in, no 
doubt can exist that he will become a better printer 
and a more valuable employé than he ever was before. 


let each one remember there is no crowding at the top. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DEFENSE OF THE AMATEUR. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

AID an amateur printer, the other day: ‘+All this 
S talk about amateurs is simply selfishness of the 
meanest sort. ‘The regular printers are mad because 
we jumped quickly over the fence when they had to go 
away around through the gate of apprenticeship. I am 
just as good a printer as any of them, and they know it. 
All this hue and cry about amateurs is meant simply to 
scare the bright young fellows into taking the long, 
tedious road which the dull ones must travel. Because 
it takes a thick-witted numskull three to five years to 
learn the trade, is that any reason why a bright boy 
should waste all that time to arrive at the same result?” 

There now, answer that, somebody ! 

Happening to know something of this particular 
amateur’s history and attainments, he struck me as 
being an especially bright and shining example of the 
good results of jumping the trade fence. 

Kddy (call him that because it is not his name) was 
always a bright lad. His parents, watching his develop- 
ment, saw he was no ordinary boy and knew he was 
destined for great things. Since no other parents ever 
had the same opinion of their boys, this alone proves 
Eddy to have been a prodigy. His precocious intellect 
developed at an early age, and he had been to school 
not many years’ before he knew more than books and 
teachers could tell him. Having his own statement for 
this, it must be a fact, of course. His restless activity 
of mind led him to look for other channels in which to 
expend his overplus energy. It was not long until 
‘*Do your own printing” caught his eve in an adver- 
tisement. He got hold of circulars which shrewdly 
explained all about printing ; told him how easy it was 
to do as good work as anybody by just following the 


few plain, simple instructions sent with each press; 


explained how much money he could earn after school 
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and during his spare hours by doing printing for his 
friends, shrewdly urging that he woltld be learning a 
good trade at the same time and building up a business 
to step right into when through school. 

Here was the chance of his lifetime! It was no 
difficult matter to convince his father, who was a small 
manufacturer. ‘The father justified the outlay by figur 
ing that his own printing could be done by the son and 
thus repay the cost of the ‘‘outfit.”” He really wanted 
to do what was best for the boy and had some doubts 
about the wisdom of distracting his thoughts from his 
studies; but these same circulars soon settled such 
absurd doubts, for did they not explain the wonderful 
results of the printing press as an educator? Did he 
not have some vague idea himself of the training in 
spelling and punctuation printing would give a boy ? 
Are we not all familiar with the magnificent educational 
results obtained in setting up a beer check, a raffle 
ticket, a business card, or other product of a 2 by 4 
press? What grand arithmetical lessons, where it is 
necessary to figure how many sheets it will take to make 
fifty copies if the stock cuts ninety-six to a sheet! 
What training in business forms and methods when a 
billhead is set up! What beautiful suggestions of 
human anatomy when a laundry list is printed! What 
lessons in agriculture accompany a job of milk tickets! 

The lad got his ‘‘ outfit,” or this sketch would never 
have been written. As was to be expected he soon lost 
all interest in his school. It was in the nature of things 
that he must lose interest in one or the other; and ot 
course his precocious practical mind was fully capable 
of judging to which his attention could most advantage- 
ously be given. What was theoretical schooling com 
pared with practical printing? What, indeed! 

It was not long until he wanted to leave school, but 
the father would not listen to such a suggestion. 
However, ‘‘there is more than one way to catch a 
rabbit,” and he was shrewd enough to blunder through 
his school duties until his teachers could stand it no 
longer and suspended him. ‘Then he utterly refused to 
return to school, while his father consoled himself with 
the idea that as long as the young fellow was at work, 
he was perhaps as well off— out of mischief, anyhow. 
Now, however, his father’s printing and other jobs that 
came in were insufficient to keep. him busy. Of course 
he had to go soliciting for more; and if he bought beer 
to catch a saloon order, and cigars to inveigle a 
tobacconist’s trade, was not that shrewd business policy ? 
Did not that show how quickly he caught the true 
business idea? A great head for business! Then of 
course he had to cultivate the acquaintance of the fast 
young fellows about town—were not most of them 
holding positions where they had printing to give out? 

It need not surprise anyone to know that before 
long it became more fun to look for orders than to 
get them. ‘lhe apprentice is trained into the habit of 
steady, persistent work every day, but no such slavery 
galls the unfettered freedom of the amateur. Free to 
work when he felt like it, this particular amateur felt 




















like it so seldom that his father strongly remonstrated. 
ull of ambition to excel at first, the boy soon became 
disgusted because of the poor results he obtained, and 
his enthusiasm oozed out into languid disinclination to 
do anything. His reply to his father’s expostulations 
was that he did not have enough material to accomplish 
anything, so what was the use to try? None, of course ! 

Finding another lad with a rich dad who was willing 
to spend several hundred dollars to set his pampered 
boy up in business, Eddy offered to go into partnership 
and put in his experience for a quarter interest. As the 
rich boy did not know a type from a toadstool, or a 
rack from a rat hole, he jumped at the offer, and a new 
printing firm launched out in great style, the following 
fac simile furnishing abundant proof that Eddy was ‘*as 


good a printer as any of them” 


Job Printing! 


Note Heads, Letter Heads, Envelopes, 
Statements, Etc. Printed On Short Notice 
All Work 


Promptly Attended To 


Gilly & Diveson, Props. 
Printon Miun. 

The partnership was of short duration, however. 
Diveson soon learned that if any work was to be done 
in the office he would have to hire it done or do it him- 
self, as Eddy did ‘‘not have to work for no man when 
So he 


. 


he did not feel like it, by ——. Was uncere- 
moniously kicked out by Diveson. 

Not being able nor willing to support his son in 
idleness, Kddy’s father insisted that he root for himself. 
After living on his friends as long as they would loan 
him, he made the effort to get work in the other print- 
ing offices of the city. Strange to say they would not 
have him around—jealous, you know, because he 
jumped the fence instead of going the long, tedious way 
through the gate of apprenticeship. Good a printer as 
any, oh, yes! a trifle erratic, perhaps, as true genius is 
likely to be—he puts the spacing at the end of the lines 
in straight matter, he has a fondness for displaying 
catch lines, the rules of spelling and punctuation are 
trifles too small for his notice —these are a few samples 
of idiosynecracies which prove him to be totally out of 
the old Unfortunately for our amateur 


genius, the old fogies still ‘control the regular printing 


trade ruts. 
offices and are too jealous of his brilliant conceptions 
to give him a chance to work them out. 
Here is just where Eddy stands today. Diveson 
gives him work when there is any to do; the rest of the 
time he loafs about smoking a fragrant pipe, and read- 
ing nickel novels. How he manages to live at all isa 
query, unless his familiarity with some poker sharps 
and their lady friends *‘over the Rhine” give a clue. 
With no taste for work, no skill or training, of use 
to nobody, too old and too proud and too confirmed in 
indolence now to begin to learn the trade he thinks he 
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with a reputation for indolence, 


has at his finger’s ends ; 


ignorance and looseness, of course a successful, happy 


and honorable career spreads out before him — his is 
the sort of training which insures such a career! Ifa 


regular printer suggests anything to the contrary, it is 
only because he is jealous. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE CHRONIC GRUMBLER. 
BY FRANK NEWMAN, 

A Mr. Baker very correctly stated in his article in 
the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, it 
is true enough that it is highly unpleasant to have a 
“bore” about an office; but permit me to drive in the 
nail more firmly, so that it may be fixed more securely 
and tighten the bonds of fellowship between employer 
and workman, and speak about the biggest bore in the 
business—the chronic grumbler, who goes about his 
business in a shiftless, devil-may-care sort of fashion, 
and who contrives to make existence miserable not only 
for himself, but also for his fellow workmen who are 
trving their level best to do their work in a conscien- 
tious and satisfactory manner. ‘The chronic grumbler 
is a most undesirable object in any office, and it is as 
easily explained why he is not desirable as it is why he 
is most undesirable. 

To begin with a technical comparison: He is a 
battered letter —no good —and should be thrown out 
wherever found; he is always under the conceited 
impression that nothing is done properly unless it is 
done in aécordance to his views and desires; he labors 
under the false belief that no one is able to judge the 
value of his work better than he, forgetting in the 
meantime that the very office which gives him employ 
ment has been in existence—and profitably, too —for 
quite some time before he made his appearance. He 
that, 


sustenance 


furthermore labors under the insane delusion 


should he leave the office he derives his 
from, it would go under, and could not possibly con 
tinue prosperous unless his services were retained — for 
he has never for a moment given thought to the fact 
that there has never yet been a vacancy —no matter in 
what calling— but it has finally been filled acceptably 
by some one. 

The above being only a few of the more essential 
reasons why the chronic grumbler is not a desirable 
person to have about an office, now allow me to explain 
in a few words why he is most undesirable. 

Let me once more allude to him in a technical sense. 
In order to produce a good and well-printed job it is 
absolutely necessary to use good type—no_ battered 
letters not? 
well-regulated office in which it is a pleasure to work; 


—is it Such is the case if you desire a 
because if you mix good type with bad, you must, in 
order to produce a decent piece of workmanship, pick 
out the bad and battered letters. So it is with the men 
in your employ. If you have among your dozen or so 
of employés but one of the always-grumbling and ever- 


discontented specimen, it is a very easy matter to have 
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your entire working force demoralized ; he is like a case 
of smallpox in a public school—it is catching — and 
unless he is isolated (thrown out) the disease will 
spread. ‘The chronic grumbler is possessed of many 
tricks that one can see ata glance. When spoken to, 
he responds in a surly, curt manner; self-interest is 
the main object of his presence in an office, for he has 
not the interest of his employer at heart; he is fault- 
finding with everyone and everything, though often- 
times he is incapable enough to do the easiest piece of 
work to his employer’s satisfaction, and his spacing 
reminds one of the teeth of an old and worn-out saw. 
The fire in the office is either too hot for him or too cold 
(1 often wish it were too hot), and, as a matter of 
course, he is the only one in the office who knows any- 
thing at all about punctuation, proofreading, etc., 
these latter two being only minor causes of displeasure, 
since they are inherent in the average comp. In fact, 
he is like a badly spaced line himself, and is sorely in 
need of a **dutchman” in the shape of a well-planted 
foot on the inexpressibles, merely in order to make him 
‘*toe the line,” as it were. 

Give me an office that is possessed of no chronic 
grumblers, and bounce that individual wherever you 
may find him, for he is merely a detriment and _ hin- 


drance to the welfare of any office. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE TRAMP ABROAD. 


AN ADVENTURE IN NAPLES WITH A LONDON PRINTER WHO WANTED 


TO SEE ROME, THE POPE AND ‘THE VATICAN 


BY MALCOLM MC PHERSON. 


HIS is not a story like Mark Twain’s with the same 
i title. He made a tramp abroad, but the tramp 
| mean was a genuine specimen of the tramp who is 
familiar to everybody in this country and the old, and 
is a terror to householders and farmers in outlying 
country districts. 

Some years ago when I had occasion to visit Italy, 
I arrived in Naples. After admiring the marvelous 
whirl of gay equipages which flash along the Chiaja 
continuously on a pleasant evening in a semicircle 
along the borders of the famous amethystine bay 
which has made Bella Napoli a household word for 
beauty all the world over, I strolled toward those 
remarkable cliff caves which open out upon the bay and 
were at one time one of the blots upon Neapolitan 
civilization. This was not because they were not pict 
uresque enough in their situation, but because they 
gave shelter nightly to a host of brigands, thieves and 
loafers, receivers of stolen property and lazzaroni, who 
actually for years defied the gendarmerie of the city. 
They have now, | believe, been cleaned out, thanks to 
the energetic measures taken by King Humbert, but 
they were not at the time I am writing of. “These caves 
were supposed to be vast old wine vaults, wherein 


the ‘‘cool Falernian” of Horace imbibed the charms 





| 


which once upon a time delighted the epicureans of 
Rome. If they ever were used for such a purpose 
they had become deplorably diverted from their orig- 
inal design, and necessitated stringent measures to 
restore their dark recesses to a moderate condition of 
respectability and decency. 

I had approached the nearest one, when [| was 
accosted by a most singular-looking man. He wore no 
feather stuck within his hat, nor could he be called 
‘*Macaroni” like the character who used to delight the 
days of our youth in ** Yankee Doodle Dandy.” On 
the contrary, he wore an old felt hat which was broken 
into many grievous rents, a French ouvrier’s blouse, 
and a pair of tattered British sailor trousers which were 
rolled up to near the knees. Shoes, sandals, sabots or 
stockings had he none. ‘Taking off his ancient hat, he 
began to address me in execrable Italian which, to my 
astonishment, had a most unmistakable Whitechapel 
twang. I told him that I was no Italian, but a native 
of the British Isles, and wanted to know what it was he 
wanted. ‘Is that so, sir,” he replied; ‘‘well, Lor’ bless 
me, just to think of falling in with a fellow countryman 
It do beat all. 


Well, sir, | wants to ax vou a very pertickler favor. | 


hin this blawsted, God-forsaken place! 


am sick of spaghetti and macaroni and garlic, and 
bunking in at night up there in them caves with a lot 
of scoundrels who don’t know even a word of Henglish. 
To tell you the truth, I’m afraid of my life among them, 
and, like the Irishman, sir, I never turns in at night but 
[ expect to wake up and find myself a bloomin’ corpse 
in the morning. Now, [| wants you to help me to get 
along to Rome. ‘That’s what I started out to see, and 
I’m going to make my way there by hook or by crook.” 

I asked this extraordinary character how he, an 
Iinglishman, came to be in such a place, and he told 
me his story. He had been a compositor on one of 
the London dailies, and one day, being a good Catholic, 
he made up his mind that he would like to see his 
holiness the pope (who was then Pio Nono), St. 
Peters, the Vatican, and all the ‘‘blessed cardinals.” 
He had enough money to carry him across the channel 
and a few miles beyond Calais on the road to Paris. 
Understanding nothing of the language, he naturally 
had a hard time of it before he reached Rouen, and on 
several occasions had a narrow escape from being 
arrested as a vagrant by the pompous mare of some 
small village. He pushed on, however, grubbing on 
such fruit and grain as he could find by the way, and at 
length, footsore and weary, he entered Paris. For one 
moment he felt proud; the next his heart sank, as he 
reflected that he was now a stranger in the heart of a 
big foreign city with only a shilling or two in his 
pocket, which he had tenaciously held on to. While 
wandering over some bridge—lI think it was the Pont 
Neuf — with his hands behind his back and his eyes fixed 
intently on the ground, he thought he saw something 
élittering in a crevice on the trottoir or sidewalk. He 
stooped down and picked it up mechanically. To his 


astonishment it was a gold piece, and a napoleon at 
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that. This inost fortuitous discovery gave him heart of 
erace, and already he saw the dome of St. Peter’s and 
the massive vestibule of the Vatican in his imagination. 
\fter 
I:nglishman whom he accidentally met in a brasserie 


having sundry adventures in Paris, a young 


vave hima route for Naples, and he struck out across 


> 


the Vosges mountains — many a weary hundred leagues 

having the luck on one occasion of getting a lift from 
a wealthy English family, who were traveling across 
country en diligence. It would be tedious to tell the 
details of his tramp through Switzerland until he entered 
Piedmont. He could not, like Goldsmith, play the 
flute for the delight of some peasant family and the 
substantial following benefits of a humble supper and a 
bed, but he got along somehow — exactly how he could 
tell, 


inclination to keep a diary. 


never because he had neither the time nor the 


Wearily he plodded along 
on a crust of brown bread, some olives, and an occa- 
sional bunch of grapes. He passed around the Bay of 
Spezzia, where Shelley was drowned, but he did not 
not find that he 


care a straw for that fact, and he did 


had much of a hanker for beautiful scenery. Many 


another historical place, famous in Italian and Roman 
history, he passed, but he did not care a continental for 
their antique or medieval associations. At length he 


reached Naples. ‘There is an Italian proverb, ‘*See 


Naples and die.” He saw Naples: he thought that cer- 
tainly he was going to die. He had only rags of shoes 
left on his feet; the rest of his habiliments were equally 
disreputable. He saw lots of people driving gayly 
along the Chiaja whom he thought were English, but 
he could not beg like the lazzaroni, whose whine for 
Naples. At 


length he heard of the caves, and thither he went for 


help is heard on every thoroughfare in 
shelter. He could see no way of making money, not 
even by trying to help. the gay families who were going 
off pleasure-yachting to Capri or Sorrento. He was 
rapidly going from bad to worse. when he met the 
writer, whom he told that if he could only reach Rome 
he was confident he could get a job either on the 
Diritte, the organ of the Vatican, or the Osservatore 
political newspaper of the 


Romano, the principal 


country. He was confident he could get a job for three 
reasons — he had picked up a good deal of the language, 
he was a good printer, and his tramp would prove him 
to be a mighty strong Roman Catholic. Well, he got 
the help he wanted. I never heard of him again. 


Perhaps —who can tell?-— that same forlorn adven- 
turer and follower of the art of Caxton, who had thus 
literally carried out the original idea of a ‘*journey- 
man” printer when every apprentice had to learn his 
business by traveling from one place to another, all 
over Europe, if necessary, now lies in a grave con- 
tiguous to that famous spot in the Campo Santo which 
is occupied by the remains of that sweet young singer, 
Keats, who wrote his own sad epitaph, ‘* Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.” Or he may, after 
feasting his eyes upon the magnificence of the Vatican, 


and, haply, have caught a glimpse of Pio Nono, in his 
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papal chair, surrounded by all his cardinals, have 
tramped back to Europe to ‘‘hold cases” once more 
upon some of the London newspapers. If the latter 


possibility were actually the case, what stories he would 
be able to tell his brother ‘‘ prints” of the wonders of 
that tramp he made to the famous city of the Cesars 


and the Seven Hills! 


Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MAINTENANCE OF DISCIPLINE. bi 
BY A. H. M. 

HE aphorism that the multitude suffer for the errors 
t of the few is, perhaps, more completely illustrated 
in the management of workmen than in any other direc- 
tion where discipline and good management are required. 
Occupations whose first requirement is discipline — the 
visit the sins 


army or navy, for instance —- assume to 


of a culprit upon his head alone, while merit is 


rewarded, and mediocrity has its due. This may be 
truly said to be actuated by reason, a sense of justice 
and—policy. It is known that the best disciplinarians 
were those who had the secret of keeping their men 
contented without indulgence, and perhaps a consider- 
ation of the *‘anatomy of discontent,” as it may be 
called, would not be out of place in solving the problem 
of acquiring cheerful and accurate service without 
galling restrictions. 

An impetuous and hasty man is at a disadvantage 
in ruling others; he must first control himself, a task 
found by many to be: bevond their ability. To be 
under compulsion to withdraw hasty orders is a prime 
cause of insubordination. ‘To withdraw an order in the 
army or navy is looked upon as little short of disastrous, 
and, as a consequence, implicit obedience is secured, 
from the fact that no order is issued, as a general thing, 
without due calculation as to its justice and desirability, 
and then never withdrawn. 

From the discipline of the profession of arms to 
that of the workshop is not so fara step, in this age of 
armies of workmen in mammoth shops and_ printing 
offices, whose many stories tower higher than the palaces 
of other days; and to the management of men in print 
ing offices attention is particularly called. ‘+ Men are 
children of a larger growth,” and to completely spoil 
office 


head of it who is alternately overindulgent and harshly 


the harmony in an is to have a man at the 


restrictive. ‘The loss of respect is followed by contempt, 
and that again by intense and active dislike; for favors 
are quickly forgotten in a sense of injury, whether imagi- 
nary or well founded. ‘There will always be grumblers : 
and if the discrimination of the management is such 
that it cannot discover the difference between captious 
ness and protests against injustice, then farewell to all 
confidence and charity in the establishment it controls. 
Threatening notices and dark and mysterious innuen 
does of coming disaster to those who think themselves 
in permanent situations cannot but produce an evil 
effect —upon the timid, a desire to seek a less unquiet 


haven; and upon the more courageous, a determination 
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to defy restraint and cause as much trouble as possible. 
The attitude of some foremen toward the men under 
their sway is controlled frequently by personal regard 
as apart from merit as workmen, and an error committed 
by one will bring severe censure, while that caused by 
another will be condoned. Some foremen accept and 
demand favors of the workmen —a species of blackmail 

and their yoke is not a light one, their favor being 
shown to the highest bidder, irrespective of the interest 
of the house. ‘The position of the latter class of fore- 
men may be likened to that of the Irish gamekeeper 
who failed to receive a douceur before accompanying 
his master’s guest on a day’s shooting. Pat was silent 
and surly, but the gentleman was in good spirits as he 
had remarkable success. Upon the sportsman bringing 
down a brace of fine birds, he exclaimed, *‘* Pat, that 
was a good shot?” ** Och, sure the fall ud a kilt them 
anyway!” was the disappointing reply, as Paddy very 
leisurely deposited the birds in the gamebag. This 
caused some chagrin, as a matter of course, but to 
make matters a little pleasanter a few shillings were 
slipped into Pat’s hand just before another covey of 
birds arose. ‘The sportsman took a hurried aim, but 
missed outrageously, and, standing transfixed with 
vexation, muttered, ‘Well, that was a bad one!” 
‘Bedad, yez made thim lave that, anyhow !” exclaimed 
Pat loudly and cheerfully, as he felt the shillings rattle 
in his pocket. 

Happily the management of an office is seldom 
committed to the charge of such men; but just such 
evils exist, incredible as it may seem. ‘The discipline of 
an office is a question to be viewed from so many 
different sides that it is difficult to find two offices 
wherein the policy adopted is the same. It will almost 
go without saying, however, that due consideration for 
the worker will never result in loss. Unreasonable rules 
may show a little, petty economy ; but the large-minded 
policy that takes a full view of the situation, from the 
smallest present detail to the most distant final result of 
a certain course of action, finds itself sustained by the 
savor faire of those whom it controls: and a desire 
shown to give justice to all employed, will seldom fail 
to win the support of every fair-minded man against 


captious grumblers. 
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A CHAPTER ON APPRENTICES. 
BY M. STANISLAUS MURPHY. 

S the wheels of time and progress revolve from 
A vear to year, effecting changes and improve- 
ments not only in nearly every branch of industry, 
but also to those connected with them as well, it is 
natural that each one should manifest an interest in 
this particular to the business in which his is directly 
concerned, and note some of the changes which are 
occurring. ‘Thus it is that a certain matter in connec- 
tion with the printing business has claimed my atten- 
tion for a long period, and is a theme which affords 


ample discussion for members of the craft at any time, 








and when good, practical suggestions are offered, if 


heeded, will prove advantageous to those interested. 

It is an indisputable fact that the apprentice is an 
important factor in whatever occupation he may be 
engaged, and in no business is he more recognized as 
such than in ours. It is in reference to him that | 
desire to speak at the present time. In discussing this 
important question we must first remember that we 
were once apprentices ourselves, and some of us were 
not little ideals of perfection either. We should think 
of this when we are apt to criticise beginners too 
severely for their inability to grasp ideas which took 
you or I quite as long, and perhaps longer, to acquire. 
Remember that the knowledge we possess of the busi 
ness Was not gained in a month nor a year, and that 
something we were unable to accomplish ourselves must 
not be expected of others. 

With the progress of time have come changes ot 
ideas in regard to how a trade should be learned, not 
only on the part of employers, but also to apprentices 
as well. ‘Time was when opportunities for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the printing business were two- 
fold greater than they are at present. In those days it 
Was customary for an employer to make a personal 
investigation as to the progress an apprentice was mak- 
ing in regard to learning his trade, and it afforded him 
pride and pleasure to see such apprentice go forth a 
thorough, practical workman. In those times a boy 
was allowed to set something besides ‘‘straight matter,” 
and it did not make much difference whether he set 
1,000 Or 5,000 ems per day, so long as he gave promise 
of becoming a competent workman. And apprentices 
in those days appreciated the kindly interest manifested 
in their welfare, which was an incentive to work dili- 
gently and faithfully and they applied themselves 
strictly to their work, and, as a consequence, in a ma- 
jority of instances, became good practical printers. 

But things have changed: since then, for at the 
present time apprentices who can set the most type. 
and set it fairly well, seem to be the most desirable to 
employers. Little heed is paid as to the progress they 
are making toward becoming thorough workmen, and 
consequently, the country is being flooded with incom 
petents, who are oftentimes made to feel their position 
keenly when they go to an office, and because of their 
inability to set some intricate piece of work, are told to 
go and learn their trade over again. ‘This is what is 
liable to occur at any time to the ‘‘straight matter” 
printer, he who, while serving his apprenticeship, must 
imagine that he is on a prolonged fishing excursion, for 
his sole anxiety appears to be in getting possession of a 
‘“‘big string.” The most desirable thing nowadays to 
the average apprentice seems to be the ownership of a 
‘‘card.” With that he believes success is assured, but 
how often such theories are proven to be utterly falla- 
ciots. How anxiously the weeks and months are 
enumerated that intervene between the beginning and 
ending of an apprenticeship, and how often the dis- 


covery is made that after serving three or four years the 
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wrong trade has been learned, and that instead of an 
apprentice becoming a good, practical printer, he has 
developed into a full-fledged botch. ‘There are other 
things to be considered besides getting possession of a 
journeyinan’s credentials, as they will avail you naught 
if you are not competent, because credentials will not 
set a daily paper. In your anxiety to reach the goal 
do not ignore the most essential thing—the acquirement 
of a thorough mastery of the business. But the mod- 
ern apprentice is not always at fault for the inferior 
knowledge he acquires of his work. Ina great many 
instances he is given no opportunity to tackle anything 
but straight composition. ‘There are, in fact, too many 
cimployers who expect a man’s work for a boy’s pay, 
consequently he is not allowed the time for proper 
practice. 

To the apprentice who has all the advantages, my 
advice is: Be content to become a journeyman when 
you have demonstrated by your ability the right to the 
title as such. Do not overestimate your capabilities, 
because you are liable to undergo the disappointment 
of seeing your mistake. Take your time, and whatever 
piece of work you undertake to do, endeavor to master 
whatever is 


it before you leave it. Remember that 


worth doing, is worth doing well. By so heeding you 
may be saved much disappointment and many trying 


perplexities. 
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THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


A NEW YEAR’S NIGHT PHANTASY. 


BY G. BOEHM. 

RANCOIS COPEE, if I mistake not, has written a 
F novel which the English translator has named 
‘* Disillusions.”’ 
from childhood to the grave, showing him at first to be 
a man whose breast is swollen from ardent endeavor to 
look at all sides of life with the eyes of the idealist, and 
who, on various ways and stages through his life, expe- 
The light 


In it the author accompanies his hero 


riences severe disappointments. rosy of 
juvenile enthusiasm soon darkens, and at the end of the 
story there are so many shadows in the picture that the 
reader can hardly see a ray of sunshine. One is inclined 
to take the author or his hero as a pessimist of the 
clearest cut, rather than recognize in the latter the 
fiery, gay, all-embracing figure of the youth of previous 


chapters. 


The worst in this beautiful picture as drawn by 


Copée is, that it is not fiction—it is the naked truth as 
we find it in every-day life, and in the life of almost 
everyone. Whosoever has the misfortune—this may 
seem paradoxical but it is not—to be born with an 
inclination to look at everything through rosy glasses, 
will feel it the more when arriving at the conclusion, a 
point which must and will be reached in everyone’s life 
if sufficiently long to allow for any experiences, that the 
waves of enthusiasm for this or that which excited his 
bosom were but caused by a false impression of men and 
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things — different from what they actually are ; an exfe- 
rience really due to inexperience, which must disappear 
like the mist on the river as soon as truth asserts its 
right of prevalence over the nebulous creations of imagi- 
nation. 

[ have often heard the discussion in business circles 
that one may start out with the best intentions to do the 
right thing, to set an example to other people and never 
move a finger’s breadth from the path selected, and still 
ere long this personification of system and good-will 
lands within a point in a totally different direction from 
the one chosen at the start. I remember well a young 
man who had started in the printing business with the 
very best of intentions. He was to do no other than the 
best class of work; his examples were specimens of the 
Haight, the De Vinne and other renowned presses; on 
of 


printing fraternity ; he studied the theory of colors, the 


his bookshelves were to be found the classics the 


system of symmetrical composition, etc. No specimen of 
odd and queer work passed his eye without critical com- 
ment. ‘lo make a long story short, he was a model for 
the craft, such as we ‘‘write and read about,” but, alas! 
such as we cannot find in the practical push of business 
In 


life, simply because—it does not pay. this age of 


intense competition the enthusiasm of the young man 
whose heart beats higher when he reads and speaks 
about the masterpieces of old printers, is totally out of 
place. ‘This is in the main a money-making decade, and 
all manner of work is directed in that direction, or will 
have to be paid for by the enthusiast himself through 
loss of time, ergo, the lack of compensation for labor 
spent. ‘There are a conspicuous few whose reputations 
for exquisite workmanship permit them to indulge in 
this class of heart-elevating work without a pecuniary 
loss; nay, even with a decided gain for their reputations 
Their trade demands this class of high-grade endeavor. 
But how few, how very few can permit themselves this 
luxury and indulge. in it! ‘There is the De Vinne press 
of New York, for example, which may be said to be at 
the top of the ladder in this regard. Its imprint is con- 
sidered a guaranty of first-class, exquisite workmanship. 
Mr. ‘Theodore L. De Vinne is known far over the limits 


’ 


of the trade circles as a ‘‘learned printer,” and anyone 
who has a volume, a job to do which requires particular 
technical attention, is apt to go to his office. This is a 
blessing, the value of which can but be understood by one 
who has started out with the ‘‘De Vinne press”’ inten- 
tions before his mental eye and the motto Zn hoc signo 
zvinces, and who has gone through the experience of 
insufficient orders and the demand for low figures, which 
slowly dragged him to the bottom of the craft, bleeding, 
aching, may be, but still strong enough to grasp the 
straw of the drowning, guantity not quality, and save 
himself from ruin. 

This is a sad, a dark picture, but it is not merely 
imagination. How many of the thousands of printers 
in this country can indulge in the luxury of exquisite 
workmanship? ‘The thrift goes in a different direction ; 
not that the demand for good work is not very apparent, 
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but it is almost invariably accompanied by the request 
for low prices, and the former is frequently, very /re- 
quently, sacrificed for the latter when both cannot be 
furnished without conflict. 

Machinery built nowadays is constructed with the 
view of doing quick work. ‘True enough, the one doing 
the best work under the circumstances will have the 
preference, but the matter of speed will always remain 
the great desideratum. The market for the quick 
worker is incomparably larger than for the exquisite 
producer, in machinery as well as in buman labor. ‘The 
vast majority of master printers must compete with 
prices rather than with workmanship. ‘The deteriorat- 
ing influence of this fact is or will be sadly felt. ‘The 
slur, the slob, the incompetent hustler is threatening to 
gain the top of the heap and to crush the tender system 
of the fine worker. 

Competition, the life of trade, will soon dig the 
grave of respectable work. ‘The prices obtained for 
quantities are almost ridiculously low, and one only 
wonders how such prices allow any margin for profit 
at all. Truly, my dear, enthusiastic fellow, drop your 
good intentions from the start and you will fare better! 
Fine work requiring time pays well occasionally, but — 
occasions are very rare. Leave it to firms which have 
sacrificed years of labor and suffered disappointment and 
loss to obtain their reputation, and are now gathering 
the fruits of their long-sown seed. ‘The secret of success 
lies in the cheapness of your ware. If your neighbor 
furnishes circulars at 30 cents per thousand in quantities, 
you must try to furnish them at 25 cents and make money 
by it. How can this be done?. Well, I do not know! 
I do not know your business facilities; I do not know 
whether honesty will do it, but if you want to make 
money you must do it, somehow or other. Beat! beat ! 


beat him! that is the motto of success. ‘The motto of 
our forefathers, ‘* honesty is the best policy,” has lost 
its importance at the present time it has changed, it 
seems, to ‘*Underselling is the sure road to success.” 
The entire attention of the modern business man is 
directed toward the focus, se// at the lowest. ‘Vherein 
really seems the crown to his success. ‘The means to 
reach it are frequently dirty, low, despicable, but who 
will care, when you are decorously retired, whence your 
wealth comes, or how you have acquired it! Nobody 


in the world, perhaps! You are simply a ‘successful ” 
man; the stench of the cadavers strewn upon the road 
you have wandered, the—to say the least— doubtful 
means applied to the practices by which you have 
acquired your wealth, do not reach the nostrils of your 
present associates : to them you are simply a ‘rich and 
successful man.’’ 

My observations lead me to believe that industry is 
frequently driven to the verge of insane competition, 
which has no other object than to kill industry. For, 
sure enough, if the industrious day and night worker 
sees that he must sacrifice his entire self merely to come 
up to the demands of the buyer, without a paying profit 
that he must work to the utmost simply to keep alive 

















and honest —then the industrious worker must admit he 
is a fool to eke out an existence in such a manner, and 
will give up the struggle, or, which is more frequent, 
will change his methods. 





I have had occasion, and made it an object, to study 
the situation among the smaller and middle class offices, 
and have left the field convinced that something ought 
to be said to halt the rolling stone of disaster. Com- 
petition among this class is crushing the staunch — the 
morally best ones —and driving the others —the morally 
weak — straight into the strata of dishonesty. Tew 
can be found among all that vast class who have 
not started in with the best of intentions. Many of ; 
them, enthusiasts, like Copée’s hero, have been dis- 
illusioned and are hardly capable, at present, to con 
tinue the struggle. ‘The ghost of failure stares into 
their countenances; the bridge which divides them 
from disaster is but a narrow plank. lam convinced, 
earnestly convinced, that, among the best of these 
unsuccessful strugglers, many a hand creeps slowly up 
under the coverlet toward the region where the heart 
beats, in the early dawn of morn, and the ugly thought 
traverses the poor brain, ‘*Ah! if it only were at 
an end!” 

Pshaw! no more of these pictures! While General 
Booth’s book is creating a furore on two continents, 
while all the world is debating the possibility of the 
project of this noble soul to clear the earth of its poor 
and wretched beings, let me indulge in the thought that 


b] 


this ‘*New Year’s Night Phantasy” will help to draw 
attention to a situation which, I hope, may not be as 
serious as I think it is, and help, for the sake of many, 
to check in a manner unhealthy, ruinous competition 
and do its share in finding the real ‘‘road to success.”’ 


A VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

NEW ENGLAND pressman writes, under date of 

January 21: *‘*For the benefit of anyone who has 
to print from a large, solid plate, | send the following 
method which I have adopted, which has saved me a 
vreat deal of trouble, and which [I claim as an idea of 
my own. ‘Take a piece of common pine board, type 
high, and a piece of thick tin, or zine; have the board 
exactly the size of the printing vou want, but have the 
tin or zinc one inch longer one way; then make a 
scoring in the tin or zinc so as to have one-half inch 
hang over the block on each end. Bend over so as to 
lay on one side of block. ‘Take some three-quarter 
inch brads, and nail on each end, and you have a better 
block you can print from than one which would cost 
you twenty times as much. Be sure, however, you have 
the ends that you nail down in a line with your bearers. 
I have printed from a block such as | have described, 
one yard square, with better results than from an 
electrotype, the tin requiring less impression than the 
electro, for when the tin comes in contact with the 
material to be printed on there is a great tendency to 


draw the tin toward it. I hope this suggestion will 






prove of value to some of your readers,” 
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BYRON WESTON’S 
JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
Linen Ledger and Reeord Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -+— 
RST ELAT AND FOLDED "=m" 


themselves as un 











excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS + 
DT 2 Sea gee PPS posses every regettiee er ‘bosks 


of record, where delicate and permanent 











color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. . . MANUFACTURERS... 
DAL/FON, MASS., U.S. A. 





For SALE In CHICAGO psy 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AnD FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO, axp BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
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THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 





AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 

: ate 1888 ————— AGLI 
THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 


the highest award be given the L. L. BRown Paper Co.” 


THE 
| == AMERICAN INSTITUTE = 
NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 1880, 











a \\ 


AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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Housatonic, Mass., U.S. A. 









VAPER MANUFACTURERS. 













OCTAVOS. 
COMMERCIAL NOTES. 
CONGRESS NOTE. 
PACKET NOTES. 
LETTERS. 
COMMERCIAL LETTER. 
FOOLSCAPS. 

BILL PAPERS. 

LEGAL CAPS. 


FLAT LETTERSanpv NOTES. 


BLANK BOOK ano FLAT PAPERS. 
OWEN’S RECORD LINEN PAPERS. 
LINEN, BOND ano BANK NOTE PAPERS. 
LINEN PARCHMENT PAPERS. 
LINEN DRAWING PAPERS. 

THIN LINEN PAPERS, ALL SIZES. 
PURE LAID LINEN PAPERS. 

LINEN MAP BOND PAPERS. 
WEDDING FOLIOS ano ROYALS. 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS OF ALL KINDS. 


INLAND 







We Manufacture many other kinds of Papers 
not included in this list. 








N. B.— Millis at Housatonic, on Housatonic Railroad, four 


hours from New York. 
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KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


















SEND 
FOR 


SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE 
OF 
WATERMARKS. 
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KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercia) 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the | 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. | 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


- PRINTING ; 
MACH 


coevee AND ....6- 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE RANKED AMONG THE 
MOST POPULAR 
PRINTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD: 
Challenge Job Press, 0. S. Gordon Job Press, 
Chicago Engines and Boilers, 
Challenge Paper Cutter, Advanee Paper Cutter. 


Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





WHEN IN CHICAGO DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR WAREROOMS AND WorKS. WE 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU THROUGH, WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR NOT. 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


303 & 38305 DEARBORN STREET. 
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H. E. Mean, Pres'’t. A. T. HonaGr, Sec’y. W. C. GitLert, Treas. 
- ILLINOIS COMPANY - 
ef 2 Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 


WwrO,, EE’ PC:, 







181 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send one dollar and-get a copy of WHITE'S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS Send for Catalogue. 


for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 


specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 


120-122 Franklin St., Chicago 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 











WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


VARSONS Varer Go. 


NOLYOKE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-CLass:+LiInEn:+ LEDGER + PAPERS 








WATER-MARKED: 


us SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER : 








OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 

















SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





GEO, H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX 


vw. B. CONKEY, Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 


BOOK MANUFACTURER "2" PAPE Reensn= 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. We carry a very Complete line of the following: 
as _ Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Case Ma king and Em bossing of all kinds | X&xtra Super Book Papers,White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
i No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
for the trade. No. 18. & €. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll es 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
———— SEND FOR ESTIMATES. Ds Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers. Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 


Railroad Manila Writing. 


Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., a 


el SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
CHICAGO Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book, 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


ouR ANTIOUEF AND LAID PLATED UINEs 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 
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REGULAR S. AND S.C. CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CROCKER’S AMERICAN 


ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 


AND EMBOSSED COVERS. HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE AND SPECIALTIES. 
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For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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to be presented in such a simple form, and in a single piece of metal! It can 
be crowded right between the gripper and the tympan without smashing, 
losing its elasticity, or bearing off the gripper. Don’t you believe it? You 
will as soon as you try them. ~~ will ea ge in them many more uses too rin ters ‘Tools oye All kin ds. 
numerous to mention in an advertisement; and all for the small sum of 


75c. per Dozen, assorted shapes. 25c. per set of three. All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


SoLp BY ALL DEALERS AND BY THE INVENTOR ‘AND MANUFACTURER, 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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t's Armory Platen Presses. 


BUILT IN FOUR REGULAR SIZES 


AND EIGHT STYLES. 








ADAPTED FOR LETTERPRESS, 
TINT AND CUT PRINTING, 

HOT STAMPING, EMBOSSING, . SA 
PAPER BOX CUTTING, ia 

AND CREASING, ETC. 
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THE SWIFTEST, 
"THE STRONGEST, 


AND THE 
MOST. DURALBE 
PRESS MADE. 








CONTROLLING 


The controlling advantages in the mechanical movements, and 
to be found only in our COLT’S PRESSES, may be enumerated 
as follows : 

The rolling platen motion — frictionless. 

The direct slide to the impression, during which time the 
platen is firmly locked, and must make an absolutely square, 
perfect impact upon the types. 

The chase-latch, operated by a pedal, leaving both hands free 
to manipulate the chase. 

The improved system of ink distribution, surpassing any 
attempts heretofore made, consisting in a simple arrangement 
of self-contained gears to reciprocate the main ink cylinder. In 
this wise cross-line distribution is effected, not only upon the dis- 
tributer stocks, but directly upon the form inking rollers as well. 

Separate journal boxes for the distributer stocks, avoiding 
wear of the carriage ways. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The carriage action entirely remodeled, with means for stop- 
ping the form rollers, at the will of the feeder, upon the ink 
cylinder. 

Impression throw-off and adjustment combined. 

New platen motion for feeding; an entirely original system. 
By this arrangement the platen is constantly moving; but dur- 
ing the time corresponding to the old stop or ‘‘dwell”’ the 
movement is very slow. This has uniformly been declared the 
most desirable motion for accurate and rapid feeding that has 
ever been applied to platen presses 

New belt shifter and automatic adjusting brake combined. 
A most effective device, by which means a single thrust of the 
hand shifts the belt to the loose pulley and applies great fric- 
tion to the fly wheel, making it possible to stop the machine 
almost instantly. 


“IT IS SIMAXKPLY GREAT.” 


WitiiAmM H. Burtis, Esg., Artist Printer, of Rochester, N. Y., writes us as follows: 


“To say that I am satisfied with my quarto medium does not express it. 
circulars, set up twice, in 1 hour 35 minutes; have started press with fountain at 8 A. M., 
And think that one-eighth of a horse power electric motor drove it!” 


and with two on sheet, 39,000 impressions. How is that for a day’s work ? 


It is simply great. I have printed 1,000 envelopes in 25 minutes; 5,000 


run until 10.45 Pp. M., and made 19,000 separate impressions, 


‘“PRINTED ENTIRELY UPON THE COLT’S ARMORY PRESS.” 


In regard to Messrs. EARHART & RICHARDSON’S exquisite specimen sheet, which appeared in the December number of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, they write us this: 


‘“Your favor of December 26 to hand this a. M. 
Armory Press, in six colors, single rolling. 
the printing. 


Catalogue on application. 


In reply have to say that the specimen sheet which you refer to was printed entirely upon the Colt’s 
The presswork was pushed through very rapidly, owing to the fact that we were somewhat late in commencing 
You are entirely welcome to refer to this sheet as a specimen of work done on the Colt’s Armory Press.” 


Ee” WE DEAL WITH PRINTERS DIRECT. 


JOHN THOMSON PREss ComPANY, 


TEMPLE COURT, NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STREETS, 
NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
409 MONON BLOCK, 320 TO 326 DEARBORN ST. 
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“| ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR WEEKLY 

| PAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES? 

_| BECAUSE, 

a ». THEY USE THE BEST MATERIALS THEY CAN BUY 
an IN THE MARKET, THE BEST PAPER, THE BEST 
|{* TYPE, AND THE BEST 

|. 

|. INK 

Hi |< Office of the NEW YORK LEDGER, 

Be |S P, 0. Box 3263. Cor, Spruce and William Sts, 

lk New York, September 18, 1890. 
ue|l. Messrs, Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 

a; 59 Beekman St., New York City: | 

Hi | Gent lemen---Please send us 500 lbs. Ledger Cut Ink, same as 
m|). last. We have had an enquiry from an illustrated paper with 
Hel a very large circulation, asking what ink we used on the 

|. Ledger. We have given your name, saying that your ink had 

oe x been more satisfactory than any other we had ever used, 

Be la. Yours truly, 

in|) (Signed) Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
WV Vaan Vey Yaar Vor Yee Var aryAy/ Ve VW e VV 2 a e 
ese —— as : 
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7” W T R $19.85 Buys a Showcase (German silver frame) 
REAT ESTERN YP E QUNDRY, | filled with the latest and choicest ait. 
spondence stationery. This stationery sells 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler | at retail for over $33.00. You can thus 


add a profitable department to your busi- 


EES ENT Ne, eee ness at an outlay of less than $20.00. 
pericenanlen G1 4 O Buys 1,000 Bond Paper Letter Heads, 
SUPERIOR GOPPER-MIXED TYPE, ue a 
AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF | $1. 25 _ Buys 1,000 No. 1 Rag XXX, cream 


size 4 Baronial Envelopes. 


$1.35 Buys 1,000, Size 5, same as above. 


$1.00 Buys 1,000 good XXX, 634 full size 
White Envelopes. (Ten for one cent.) 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 





(t)” point with pride to the record of our SuPERIOR CoPpPER- 
Mixep Type, Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 10ic LB Cleans out an excellent lot of regular 


best patrons are trons are those who have used it against other makes. sizes Enameled Book Paper. 


We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- F1 2 5O Buys 1,000 sheets of Anti-Combine 
led from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under A se a > : 
ce ; eee Board, 2% ply — five colors. 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 


no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. OOOO And _ other , — equally small secure 
aks nae equal bargains in all departments. 





If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 9 Ask us about them. 


ahah: HE CALUMET PAPER Co. 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 


GREAT WESTERN Type Founpry, Kansas City. | 262-268 FIFTH AVENUE, 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha. | 
| Cuicaco, IL. 


MINNESOTA TypE Founpry, St. Paul, 
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FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


~ FURNISHED. 


re FILLED, 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


NeW toate ar weeeacec—~ | YPE FOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK: 63- 65 Beekman St. 


\] EWSPAPER - OB OFFICE 
i DRESSES. = OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal. 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE, 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we ean fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point 
system,’’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 








| FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 
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e—aly Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. i 
A ame CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


LASES, CABINETS, | 
- by : | Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC. = 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, wT Agents, 


28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK, 


Chicago l Chas R Rose anace § No. 109 
Branch, § Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. Quincy St. 345 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


its readers are well aware, THE INLAND PRINTER 


A 


whose columns could not be used editorially to give 


has always claimed to be an independent journal, 


expression to any opinions which were not the result of 
our honest convictions. Our purpose always has been 
and we trust always will be to advocate the best 
interests and produce the well-matured thought of the 
to 


in our judgment, 


comment thereon and, when 


to frankly and 


printing fraternity, 
necessary, openly 
attempt to help those who seem to be in the wrong to 
see aright. 

With the above preface we propose to somewhat 
briefly refer to the merits of the typefounders’ war as 
seen from the standpoint of the observant printers of 
this country. We have heretofore refrained from so 
doing under the hope and belief that within a reason 
able time the senseless strife would be brought to an 
end; but as nearly two years have elapsed since its 
baneful effects have been felt, and matters seem to be 
growing worse instead of better, the present seems an 
Opportune time printers should have expression given 
to their views. 

That they are most deeply interested in the fluctua 
tion of prices in type requires no argument. ‘The 
products of the typefoundries of the United States are 
about $5,000,000 in value per annum, and it is probably 
fair to estimate that the average life of type is six or 
seven years. It will therefore be seen that the American 
printers have invested about $30,000,000 of their capital 
and savings in type. ‘This is a vast sum, but we do not 
think it 
are larger, and at present writing we 


Kew interests in any business 
of 


overestimated. 


know none 


which are being subjected to such terrible and unreason- 
able shrinkage. Well is it then that the evil complained 
of should be thoroughly discussed, and a remedy sought 
for. The cause of this war, for war it is, is unquestion- 
ably overproduction of type by the foundries, which has 
inevitably led to a.system of throat-cutting competition. 
Whether this is attributable to our national policy of pro- 
tection is a question on which there are many divergent 
opinions ; but no matter what the cause of this over- 
production, it is evident that overproduction is the 
cause of price cutting ; and since this evil has assumed 
such proportions that it threatens to wipe out the 
savings of years of thrifty business, it is high time for 
those most deeply interested to speak out in defense of 
their rights and property. 

Be it remembered, printers do not object to the 
natural and healthy lowering of prices. ‘They expect 
that the price of type will fluctuate, as do articles of 
other manufacture. Every business, intelligent printer, 
however, not only charges off yearly enough of his 
profits to offset the wear and tear of his material, but 
sufficient also to bring it down to any probable lowering 
in the cost of production ; but when the typefounders 
go to war and attempt to exterminate enough of their 
fellows in order to leave the field free to the survivors, 


we realize that the tactics adopted are of a character to 
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do more harm to the employing printer than themselves. 
The value of the plants of the typefounders is, we 
believe, estimated at about $6,000,000, and of this 
amount only about one-fourth, or $1,500,000, is invested 
in type. So if, by giving fifty per cent discount, they 
succeed in wiping out half their number, they will 
approximately cause a loss among themselves of not 
more than $3,000,000: but this cutting of values in 
halves will cause a shrinkage of at least $15,000,000 
among printers, independent of the hundreds who will 
be ruined in the meantime. 

But many of our readers may say they are not aware 
that fifty per cent discount had been given on type. 
This is no doubt true, and therein lies one of the most 
indefensible features of this war. As is known, the old 
and established printer has, in the main, his body and 
display type supplied from one particular foundry, and 
to him is given little if any more rebate than was for- 
merly allowed. Under such circumstances he is com- 
pelled to buy from that particular establishment, or else 
indiscriminately mix or virtually throw out the greater 
portion of the material in his office. ‘The typefounder, 
aware of this fact, declines, unjust or inconsistent as it 
may seem, to sell at as low rates to the old as he does 
to the new customer. And because of this unhealthy 
and unbusinesslike inducement, thousands of mushroom 
printing houses have been established during the years 
1889 and 1890, many of them under the semi-protection 
and patronage of the founders furnishing their outfit. 
Of course they partly filled.the places of some estab- 
lishments which had been ruined by low prices and 
unhealthy competition, but through the lack of business 
experience of their management, instead of benefiting 
the trade they are daily demoralizing it, and helping to 
bring down the price of printing to starvation rates. 
It would be interesting to go into the ramifications of 
this part of the subject, but space will not permit. * 

Though expecting some reduction in the price of 
type in sympathy with most every other manufactured 
article, we are disposed to believe the statement made 
by some of the best standing founders, and others who 
are in a position to know the facts quite thoroughly, 
that considering the better quality of metal required in 
type by the faster running and harder wear of presses, 
and the better grade of finish necessitated by the 
advance in artistic printing, there is no reason: to 
believe that the cost of production of type has been in 
the past five years more than ten to twelve per cent on 
the average, vet, in the face of this fact, in many 
instances, large dresses have been furnished at from 
fifty to sixty per cent discount; and the founders 
doing this sort of business have openly declared that 
they did it in order to injure a competitor, or to retort 
in kind for like treatment. ‘This is competition with a 
vengeance, but printers cannot lose sight of the fact 
that no matter how much they pay for their type, even 
a few such sales practically fix the commercial value of 


their plants, on the same basis, for the simple reason 


that it proves they could be replaced at a like discount. 





It might be a good idea to let the founders fight out 
their battle in their own way, if, in the encounter, they 
did not deal to the printers the worst blows, and more 
of them, than to themselves. 

But why is it that not a single typefoundry has been 
forced to the wall during these two vears of warfare ? 
Simply because, as already referred to, each has a 
nucleus of patronage which is virtually compelled to 
stick to it through thick and thin, no matter whether 
the discounts afforded be just or unjust, or whether the 
same material would be furnished a new customer at 
more than double that discount. Thus we see how 
hard it is to ruin a founder, and how easy to cause 
ruin or enormous shrinkage ‘in value to printers. ‘This 
game of battledoor and shuttlecock has been played 
long enough ; and having, as we think, shown its injur- 
ious effects on the trade at large, we propose, in our 
next issue, to refer to what we have reason to believe 
would prove a remedy for the same. 


A PLAIN QUESTION AND A PLAIN ANSWER. 

LOS ANGELES correspondent, who signs himself 
A a non-unionist printer, under a recent date, writes 
as follows : 

Str,—In an article in the August number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER I read the following extract from an article headed, 
‘Civil Service in the Government Printing Office”: ‘‘ Suppose 
we should succeed in overcoming all difficulties attendant upon 
the examination, and certify to the public printer the names of 
three candidates who were highest upon our register, and those 
persons happened to be non-union men, what would be the result ? 
What would become of the public printer who would appoint 
them ? What would become of the administration which would 
support him if he insisted on retaining them?” In a sense of fair- 
ness I want to ask what this means. Does it mean that a free 
born American citizen, said to be or who should prove to be a 
competent workman, is to be denied the right that is extended to 
another no less competent, simply because he does not belong to 
the typographical union? What guarantee to the government 
whom he expects to serve is his belonging to such a body ? Does 
it insure him to be a competent, sober, industrious workman ? 
You say no. [See article headed, ‘‘ Meeting of the United 
Typothete,” third paragraph.] Then, in the name of equal 
rights, why is itso? Has the union built a wall around the office 
and placed a man at the gate who says, ‘‘ You must join the union. 
You must think as we think ; you must subject your future actions 
(mechanical) to our will or you can’t come in.” 

If you will answer this question in as extended a manner as 
you may deem necessary, you will greatly oblige. Yours, etc. 


If our interrogator will again carefully read the 
article referred to, he will find the language to which he 
takes exception was not published as the views of our 
correspondent, but as the deliberate opinion of **Com- 
missioner I.yman,” a government official especially 
appointed to examine into and report upon the subject, 
for which we are certainly not responsible, though we 
have no doubt that gentleman is perfectly able and 
willing to give a reason for the faith that is in him. 
The gist of the article mentioned — and we are in perfect 
accord with the position there taken—is that a civil 
service examination as applied to the applicants for 


employment in the government. printing office is 
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worthless and impracticable. That it is far more 
important for an appointee to be a skillful, “Aoroughly 
gualtficd printer than that he should be able to tell what 
vas the religion of the Aztecs, the composition of the 
soil of the Azore islands or the comparative temperature 
of the Black sea and Gulf stream. We have read 
questions submitted to candidates for positions in the 
postal service which would puzzle a Harvard professor, 
and which had no bearing directly or indirectly on the 
duties of the office to which they aspired, or their qual- 
ifications to fill the same. 

In support of his arguinent our correspondent truth- 
fully and forcibly said : 


' In the government printing office, more than any office in the 
country, a peculiar education and exhaustive knowledge of the art 
is required. The work is peculiar, arbitrary, and runs from “ plain 
reprint copy’’ through all the various grades of scientific, technical 
and tabulated ; and many a compositor who had an Ar reputation 
finds himself unqualified to do the work required without instruc- 
tion and considerable perplexity ; to serve a new apprenticeship. 

And should he prove skilled in the labor, has he not filled the 
bill of requirements? Very far from it. There are some virtues 
beyond typesetting, making forms ready and directing presswork. 
Of course most printers are and all printers should be masters of 
orthography, grammar and punctuation (in the government print- 
ing office he will find a system completely upsetting all precon- 
ceived ideas), with a reasonable amount of intelligence and a 
‘‘fair education.” There is no-necessity of his being a linguist, 
historian, scientist or versed in ologies or abstruse calculations — 
though, to the credit of the craft, many are. 

These taken for granted, he would, under civil service rules, 
be qualified. Would he? The most important attainments yet 
remain unmentioned — punctuality, sobriety, gentlemanly deport- 
ment, and these, although virtually ignored, should receive the 
closest attention. Make them, other qualifications being equal, 
obligatory, and civil service might be beneficial. 

To return to the original idea. Any examination other than a 
practical one (with character of applicant considered) would be 
absurd and of no effect—wouid be impossible. This, we are glad 
to find, the commissioners know, if others remain in ignorance. 
The printer, though standing in the highest and most intellectual 
rank, is still a mechanic, can never be anything else, and should 
be proud of the name so many, from Franklin down, have 
honored. Asa mechanic, then, he must be judged, and not asa 
scholar, and the ordinary civil service questions would be the 
rankest nonsense, as, we regret to say (not bearing upon the work 
to be done), they are in the great majority of cases. 

* * * * % % 

In a nutshell, all of civil service that would be of use to work- 
man and public can be found in a better, longer, more thorough 
system of apprenticeship. 

Again, if our interrogator will refer to the editoria] 
paragraph to which he directs attention he will find we 
were alluding to the (in our judgment) senseless antagon- 
ism unhappily existing between the Typothete and the 
Typographical Union, and the necessity for united 
action by both parties before an effective apprenticeship 
system —the need of the hour—could be enforced ; 
and that so long as such estrangement existed both 
parties were the sufferers thereby. We said: 


Apart from matters of a purely business character, however, 
there is another question within the jurisdiction of the United 
Typothete to which it has devoted considerable time and atten- 
tion — the apprenticeship system —in which THE INLAND PRINTER 
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| has also taken a deal of interest. And we here repeat what we 
| have stated a hundred times before, that no va//i reason can be 


given why the Typothetz and the Typographical Union cannot act 
in harmony on this question. In fact if there is one subject upon 
which the employers and proficient workmen can and should unite 


and coéperate, it is on the recognition, adoption and enforcement 


of a thorough apprenticeship system, because their interests are 
| identical. 
In this connection we penned the paragraph to which 


he refers. It reads as follows: 


We are well aware that under present circumstances, member- 
ship in a typographical union is #o0¢ what it should be —a guaran- 
tee of qualification, and will not be until a common line of policy 


is adopted. The employer takes exception because he is too often 


compelled to pay the incompetent the same rate of wages as he 
pays the competent printer; while, on the other hand, it is claimed 
that self-preservation being nature's first law, the admission of 
these half-fledged printers to membership is justified because 
employers have no scruples to engage their services when they 
can be used to defeat the claims of trades unionists. And thus 


matters go on from year to year. 
To every word of which we again say, amen / 


With regard to our position on the right or wrong of 





trades’ unions we will aim at least to give a frank and 
| unequivocal reply. We have no fight to make on 
| organized labor, as such. On the contrary we believe, 
| under existing circumstances or conditions of society, 
in the right of workingmen to combine for /¢g7/émate 
purposes, and to secure the highest wages they can 
command for their services ; and we believe further, that 
their status, socially, morally, intellectually, politically 
and financially, has been improved by the establish- 
The skill, 


mechanical and otherwise, which it has taken years to 


ment and influences of trade organizations. 


their stock in trade: and we 


acquire, is their capital 
insist they have the same right to combine to protect 
their interests, as the representatives of capital have to 
combine to protect theirs. In their petty squabbles we 
take no interest, and when they go beyond their legiti- 


mate functions — the objects for which they were organ- 





ized — THE INLAND PRINTER will be the first to condemn 

such action —in the future, as it has in the past. 
Relating directly to the burden of his complaint, the 

present control of the government printing office, and 


the exclusion of non-union men therefrom, we desire to 


say that experience has demonstrated the capacity of its 
present employés ; and unless an appointee proves him- 
self a qualified workman, his unionism does not avail 
him twenty-four hours. In this utilitarian age mere 
sentiment must give way to the stern logic of facts, and 
in our judgment it would be a suicidal policy for any 


public printer, in order to gratify the crotchets of one 





or a dozen applicants, to risk a certainty for an uncer- 


tainty, and jeopardize public interests and the work of 


twelve hundred proficients. Oil and water will not mix, 
and it is not in accord with human nature that men will 
quietly submit to the presence of those who have done all 
in their power to antagonize and destroy an organization 
to which they believe they are indebted for the’scale of 


wages they are now receiving. It may and_ perhaps 





does seem unjust, from a certain standpoint, that even 
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an avowed enemy of a typographical union cannot find 
employment in the establishment referred to, but we 
must lock at things as they exist and not as we would 
and as the mountain will not go to Mahomet, 
of that 


Mahomet must go to the mountain. 


fe 


a valid excuse for its infraction. 


have them: 


we see no other way out the dilemma than 


PUBLICATION OF THE LAWS. 

VERY person is presumed to know the law, and 

ignorance thereof is not received in the courts as 
And yet, no adequate 
ineans is taken by the legislature to acquaint the people 
with the enactments at each biennial session. ‘True an 
edition of 8,000 copies is printed by the public printer, 
but provision is made for the distribution of this edition 
to state and federal courts, judges, members of the 
general assembly, libraries, etc., and not one copy can 
legitimately get into the possession of the business man, 
the mechanic or the farmer. In many of the states all 
laws of a public nature are printed by the secretary of 
state in two papers in each county of the state, and paid 
for by the state at usual rates of advertising. ‘That is 
of 


Illinois should press upon the attention of our solons 


a measure reform which the Press Association of 


now in session at Springfield. It is so manifestly just 
and so clearly in the interest of the common people, 
that there ought to be no hesitation in passing such a 
bill. 
the Press Association will act promptly in this matter. 


It is to be hoped that the proper authorities in 


TAX-LIST ADVERTISING. 
ee CRAWFORD, of Rock 


the Illinois 


Island county, 


bill 


the printer’s fees for 


has introduced into senate a 
providing for a reduction of 
publishing the delinquent tax list. The rates now paid 
for this work by the several counties of this state are 
lower than the advertising public is charged and are, 
therefore, reasonable. Senator Crawford’s biil proposes 
an unwarrantable cut from 20 cents to 5 cents for each 
town lot, and from 20 cents to 10 cents for each tract 
of 


bestowed upon these embryo 


land. The amount of free advertising and puffing 


‘statesmen ” assembled 
at Springfield, by the country press, when they are 
seeking election, entitle publishers to at least fair treat- 
ment from the legislature, when subjects affecting their 
that 


should go up from all over the state against the passage 


business are under consideration. The protest 
of this bill ought to be so loud and strong as to over- 
whelm not only the iniquitous measure, but its ungrate- 


ful author as well. 


OUR BOTCH SPECIMENS. 

Kk VERATL of our readers have expressed the opinion 
S that there is little if any danger to be feared from 
the competition of so-called amateurs, and that too 
much prominence had been given to their productions. 
The specimens shown in the present issue are from 
offices — we are assured by those sending them — which 
claim to do first-class printing. And yet we are told 


there is no need for an apprenticeship system ! 
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A DOUBLE TYPE COMPOSING STICK. 

Hk device shown herewith, which has been patented 
7 by Mr. James G. Webster, is designed to practically 
serve the purpose of two printer’s composing sticks, 
and is designed especially to meet the requirements of 
printers where the variety of work demands quick 


adaptation, accuracy and convenience. The side- 


flange of the stick has a longitudinal slot through nearly 


its whole length, along which travels the thumb-screw 














WEBSTER’S PRINTER'S COMPOSING STICK. 


knee is held in place and 
The 


slide in and 


by which the main set-bar or 
required measure. 
fitted to 


main 


adjusted as desired for any 
other set-bar is shorter, and is 
along the base part of the knee in a similar 
manner, being adjusted in the desired position by a 
separable thumb-screw, the finger-piece of which may 
be placed on the outside if preferred. Both sides of 
the main knee are beveled away at the bottom, where it 
crosses and rests on the broad flat body of the stick 
where the feet of the type rest. The inside of the other 
knee, and also the inside of the end piece, are similarly 
beveled at the base, thus doing away with right-angled 
seats for the feet of the type, which are not always 
accurately made, and which are liable to become imper 
fect the stick 


bottom bevels also allow the types to more readily 


when is not well taken care of. These 


adjust themselves squarely on their feet. For further 
information relative to this invention address Messrs. 
Webster & Smith, St. of 
Canada. 


Johns, Province (Quebec, 
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STEREOTYPING. 


NO. XV BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 


IX due precautions are taken, small plates can be cast 
| well enough to mount without shaving, but large plates 
are liable to be more or less uneven, and for safety’s 
sake are generally passed through a machine for that 
The 


head which bears the knife is gibbed to a perfectly 


purpose. Fig. 1 shows the usual construction. 
smooth bed-plate, and is actuated forward and_ back- 
ward by racks and pinions, the latter being fastened to 
a shaft on one end of which is a powerful hand-wheel. In 
using this machine the knife is set to the proper depth, 
the head run back and the plate laid flat upon the bed, 
being prevented from moving forward by a ledge at the 
front. ‘The head is moved forward by the hand-wheel, 
taking off a light shaving. ‘The plate is then lifted and 
a piece of paper laid beneath it. ‘This raises it so that 
the second cut will take off a little more. Usually the 


shaver is set for type high, in which case an iron plate 
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of such thickness as the difference between the plate and 
type high is laid upon the bed, and the plate laid upon 
this. By removing the iron plate the shaver can be 
used for type-high work. ‘To prevent bowing of plate 
by too sudden a start, the edge on which the cut is 


started is usually beveled with a plane so as to com- 


a 
tGowrnues, 





mence gradually. It is best to hold down the plate 
with one hand while revolving the hand-wheel with the 
other. 
do the work, asin case the shave is not taken quickly and 


On large plates several persons are required to 


evenly, the back may present inequalities. Large shavers 
are generally operated by steam power, in which case but 
one man is required. ‘They are seldom used except in 
foundries doing electrotyping as well, and there are a 
number of different constructions. 

A roller or similar device is sometimes placed before 
the knife to prevent the plate from bowing. —Jobwork 
is generally mounted on wood. ‘The softer varieties, 
such as pine, cannot well be used, as the continual 
strain against the plate will compress the wood, making 
the printing block lower. ‘This is true to a limited 
extent of all woods, but in the harder varieties the com- 
pression is so slight as to make no material difference. 
rom their nature many of the hard woods are unsuit- 
able for mounting stereotypes, being too hard, liable to 
split, or affected by moisture. ‘Those generally used 
are mahogany, birch and cherry, their desirability and 
cost being in the above named order. Mahogany is an 
excellent wood for mounting, but cherry is probably 
used more largely than any other. It should be thor- 


oughly seasoned and dried under cover. Unseasoned 
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wood, or wood which has been hurriedly kiln-dried, will 
not answer, as it is sure to warp after plates have been 
mounted. Most stereotypers who use it in large quantities 
cut into lengths of two or three feet and store in their 
work-room for six months or more. When ready to be 
used it is planed down in an ordinary wood planing 
This latter 


has a rapidly revolving cutter-head, beneath which a bed 


machine, or in a Daniels planer. machine 


slowly bears the board, cutting it true. Several cuts 
are necessary, particularly when lumber is not true, or, 
Much better 


results are obtained when the lumber is fed in at right 


as it.is generally expressed, ‘*in wind.” 


angles with its grain instead of parallel with it, as is 
usually done. 
It is better to make the wood a trifle too thin than 
to leave it thick, as a block can be underlaid with less 
Small 


sawed to size with miter box and saw or a circular saw. 


trouble than it can be planed off. blocks are 


They are usually squared and brought down to exact 


size with a shute 





board and_ plane, 
shown in Fig. 2. 
Small blocks 


generally made of 


are 





a single piece, but Fic. 2. 

when of any considerable size, particularly when there 
is no certainty that the wood will not warp, the main 
piece is grooved or rabbetted like B in Figs. 3 and 4, 
and small pieces (A) are tongued so as to fit into the 


mortises. ‘There are 





special machines 


co 
\\ 


made for this purpose, 





but work can also be 


done with a carpen- 





ter’s mortising plane. 


' 
| ag These 
: LL 


sometimes dovetailed. 


mortises are 


a8) 

















the narrow pieces be- 





ing slid in from the ends. 
This has the advantage 


of preventing them from 





a 


A 
Zi moving without the 





Fic. 4. necessity of tacking or 


vluing together. Still another plan is shown in Fig. 5. 
The main block has triangular grooves cut in the sides. 
As one part of the end strips receives the mounting 


tacks, it may be made of hard wood, such as oak. 


p 


the FIG. 5. 





When the blocks are very 
large the main piece is 
often made up of several 
sections, a 


small space 





being left between 
pairs to prevent warping in case the pieces should swell 
from dampness. Still another plan is to score the bottom 
of the wood witha saw, cutting two-thirds through, and 
dividing it into a number of small blocks two inches 
square. ‘This reduces the liability to warp, but is objec- 
tionable on account of the tendency of the squares to 


break off in case the forms are locked too tightly. For 
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fastening the plates to the blocks wire nails are used. 
They should be seven-eighths of an inch long, and stout 
enough to be driven through the block without bending. 
The tacks should be driven so that the heads will not 
print. When space is limited, a small nail punch of 
the same size as the head should be used for driving it 
home. 

Where there is no room for tacks the plate may be 
beveled as if for patent blocks, and the nails driven 
through the edge as in Fig. 6. This necessitates the 
block being slightly 





~ 


\ 


larger than the print- 
\ rh ing surface, and is un- 
desirable, inasmuch as 


holding the plate by 














Hea. 6. the edges leaves the 
middle of the plate insecure, and if the block shrinks 
A better 


way is to bore holes through the wood about one and 


or is compressed by side pressure it will bow. 


one-half inches apart, and about one-fourth or three- 


eighths of an inch in diameter. ‘The part intended for 








the bottom of the block 
should be countersunk SO Yy 
that a cross section of the F 
hole is the shape of A in 
Fig. 7. ‘The back of the plate Gp, 














being polished, the block is Fic. 7. 
laid upon it and clamped tightly. Ordinary half-and- 
half solder is then poured into the holes from the back, 
the heat being sufficient to fasten it to the plate, and 


the countersinks holding it firmly in place. 
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THE SHORTHAND GUIDE. 


A COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION AND SCHOOL USE. 
BY T. G. LA MOILLE, 


(Copyright, 1891, by the Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. ] 


LESSON I.—CONSONANTS. 


METHOwW OF STUDY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








It requires 


therefore, most shorthand 


HONOGRAPHY is writing by sound. 
Pp less gigns of expression ; 
systems are phonetic. 

2. You must be thoroughly familiar with the ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Pronunciation,” which are to be found in any 
good English dictionary. Phonography is also adapted 


to foreign languages by the use of special characters, 





which will be introduced later in this work. 
3. Some prefer a steel pen, others a gold one. Most 


fountain pens are worthless. Use a pen which shades 


easily. Also accustom yourself to a pencil, which should 


be sharp and somewhat soft. The paper may be ruled 


or unruled. For penciling, use unsized paper ; with ink, 


use good letter-paper and black ink. ‘This shorthand 


requires light and heavy marks, shaded or unshaded, in 
various directions. ‘The best position for some persons 


for shorthand writing is to hold the pen, or pencil, 


between the first and second fingers, and steady it with 


’ 





the thumb. It is a great disadvantage to write with a 
heavy hand. ‘Typewriting should be acquired. 

4. Every rule must be learned by heart, and every 
example must be understood, if the student desires the 
surest progress. 
up the next one. Repeatedly write and name aloud 
each illustration, until it is thoroughly familiar. ‘Test 
your knowledge of the lesson by the review questions. 
Frequently review preceding lessons. When the prin 
ciples are acquired, practice the reading exercise of each 
lesson. Do not leave it until every phonograph is as 
readable as common print; then copy the reading lesson 
many times, or until you can write and read it correctly 
and rapidly. At first, make the characters as if you were 
drawing them. Practice will bring dexterity and speed. 
Make the characters small and close, but not too close 
and small, and thus assist your speed both in writing and 
Ink may be cheap, but the distance your hand 
After the 


Write this exer- 


reading. 
travels is something of an object in shorthand. 
reading exercise take the writing one. 
Fear not labor. 


cise and read it often. . Burn into your 


memory the principles and examples. ‘Train your hand 
and mind. Work some at shorthand every week-day. 


Do not expect to report the sermon the first Sunday. 
THE SIMPLE CONSONANTS. 

5. By a **consonant” we mean any sound or sign 
not a vowel or diphthong. ‘The shorthand consonants 
are large signs formed from straight and curved lines, 
made from ares and diameters of circles, light or 
unshaded, and heavy or shaded. They 7—~ —~, 
are derived from the geometrical forms: 4 

6. The consonant marks should be 
about one-sixth of an inch, or less, in length. The 
light lines should be light, and the shaded not heavily 
shaded. ‘The heavy curves should be shaded only in the 
middle. ‘The unshaded consonants represent whispered 
sounds; the shaded, vocalized. 

CONSONANTS: 
PrHEIR KINDS, NAMES, SIGNS AND POWERS. 








Kinp. Name.) Sin. | Powers: INrTiaL AND Finat. 
es Pee | \ | p_ asin fear, pife. 
B Bee | :. b ‘“ ‘ doy, bade. 
é b Tee | | t “** © “Ae, coar. 
Explodents } D Dee | d day, odd. 
CH Chay iy. techn: ** ““cnoibe: each. 
J Jay | # ij ‘ ‘ joy, huge. 
Kk Kay }—ik « « keep, docs. 
iS Gay — gg ‘“ ‘ give, tag. 
( F Ef \ ft 4 Jor Soja. 
| V Vee a v ‘* ** ie, have. 
| 7 Ith ( th“ “ ¢hink, had/. 
Continuants | TH | Thee ( th ‘' ‘ ¢hey, seethe. 
is Es ) s ' “ sew, racy. 
| Z Zee ) z “‘* any, easy, 
| SH | Ish eo sh «* ‘show, wish. 
| a 


gh 8) Cen r:)\ 


Master each section before you take 

















Liquids 


Nasals 


Semi- 
vowels 


Aspirate 


signs 


Long 


Short 





Quaternions 


KIND. 


Additional 





CONSONANTS 


NAME. 


Lay 
Ahr 
Em 
En 


Ing 


Way 


Yay 
Hay 


Iss 


NAME, 


a 


TRE 


Pe ONE NG. Sh Se Se 





POWERS: INITIAL AND FINAL. 


feaf, ral/y. 
avrow, puve 
may, home. 


wever, ally. 


wrory. 


awhile, sway. 


over, ——— 





ahoy, 
safe, race. 
pay. 
reef, roav. 
Zion, vowed. 


shell, dish. 


, long sound ; ~, short sound 


PowWERS: INITIAL AND FINAL. 


ail, bey. 
eel, tea. 
ivy, ple. 
vat, tve. 
v0Ze, bve 
add, — 
alms, baa 


ell, abet. 


foot 

upper, —— 
urge, — 
/rving, 
ermine, — 
o7l, tey. 
owl, bough 
awe, gnaw. 


‘wing, you, 
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their business. ‘That they make 
money. When they get a chance they sometimes lend 
. a helping hand toward enacting a law which they know 
4 is illegal and which they know, at the time, that they 


; intend to fling brickbats at. 





preting laws. 


(To be continued.) 


INLAND PRINTER. 

LAW OR NO LAW. 
BY DUNCAN F. 
; AWYERS have a world-wide reputation for picking 
: [. flaws, finding inconsistencies and contrarily inter- 


But they have a right to do this. 


and it is perféctly legitimate, so far as law goes. 


That is their business too, 
After 


their 
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lawyers and legislators, though, there is no class in 


existence which can equal printers in enacting laws and 
then impeaching them, and for what reason is beyond 
the comprehension of man. It can be accounted for 
only in petty jealousies and chronic obstructors. In 
this unfortunate fact we have two living issues, each 
pulling hard against the other. ‘This is both unfor- 
tunate and unreasonable. It is unfortunate because 
only harm can come of it certainly no good, for a 
regiment in battle has no difficulty in conquering its 


adversary, the units of which are in deadly conflict 


with each other. It is unreasonable because it is 
opposing a decided majority. Without a majority a 
measure can not be adopted. Then if it is the will of 


the majority, why obstruct that which you have obligated 
yourself to uphold ? 

It is a God-given right, it is a constitutional right to 
make known your objections to any measure which may 
affect you directly or indirectly ; but when those objec- 
tions are of no avail and are useless, why continue them 
to annoyance and then throw every obstacle in the way 
of that which is the decided will of the majority and 
which you can not remedy? Our wisest heads have 
found that to enforce an objectionable law is the surest 
way to secure its repeal; and oppose the violation of a 
bad law, for that encourages the violation of a good 
law. Where a law is violated it is no law, but a rut in 
which some unwary, unpopular individual may fall. 
Laws are made to deal justly and equally with all, and 
where they do not they should be repealed, for they are 
then not in themselves laws. 

There is such a thing as too much legislation, and I 
fear this condition exists among printers. ‘This, as 
intimated, will do for those who are compensated per 
diem, occupying as much time as possible in enacting 
those laws which they may have the opportunity of 
remodeling or repealing at some future time. Laws are 
necessary, it is true, lest we have no order, but have 
these laws few and plain—so plain, indeed, that ‘he 
who runs may read.” ‘That is what printers want, and 
that is what they must have. When a decision is 
required among printers it is generally wanted instanter, 
and to give a decision authoritatively one has to delve 
among dusty books without indices, and yet he has not 
the time in which to do it that a justice has. And 
when that decision is made there is always some chronic 
objector who will show some obsolete law or incon- 
sistent section contrary thereto. Then follow’ the 
disputes and bickerings, which could be finally settled 
by an appeal, if there be ground, from the decision 
made. If the decision is not sustained it does not 
make the appellant appear any wiser or any greater by 
parading his success about and telling people ‘I told 
you so.” We want matters so, in fine, that there will 
be no grounds for complaint, no room for dispute in 
reason. We want laws just sufficient to cover the scope 
of our province, we want them concise and we want 
them so plain that they will not bear misinterpretation. 


And when these things are done we want them enforced, 
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and we want a proper head to see that they are 
enforced. ‘There is no sentiment about this — nothing 
but pure justice—justice to employer and employvé 
alike. 

Nothing causes disruption more readily than impar- 
tialitvy, and no one can deny but that there are laws 
which bear unequally upon some of our members and 
that decisions are sometimes made within local bodies 
which are impartial, vet there is the law, plainly bearing 
more than one interpretation, on which to fall back. 
But this does not heal the wound in the afhant, nor does 
it justify the wrong. ‘This continues until it affects too 
many, when, like the boy who is continuously beaten at 
home, they leave, even if they get nothing better, for 


they expected better, fairer treatment there. 
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SCREEN PLATES FOR HALF-TONE PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING. 
NO. ILI, —BY URANUS HORD, DAYTON, OHIO, 
HOW TO USE THEM. 

Hi writer takes it for granted that those interested 
ii in the use of screen plates are familiar with the 
wet-plate process and that he need not enter into the 
details of preparing the bath collodion, etc., further 
than to say that the silver bath will stand more acid 
than is usually required for portrait negatives. 

In order to protect the screen, and for convenience, 
it is necessary to have a kit with silver corners to 
separate the screen from sensitive plate. Fasten screen 
in kit, and place in holder with face of screen toward 
you, and after draining and thoroughly wiping back of 
sensitive plate, place in kit with the silver corners 
between the screen and plate. If you are using a stipple 
or cross-line plate the operation requires but one expo- 
sure, which should be about five times as long as if mak- 
ing a black and white negative under like conditions. 
Having exposed and developed the plate, should you 
find that the high lights are too open, with the shadows 
full of detail, then the screen is too close to the sensi- 
tive plate. Separate them more, which will cause the 
light to spread and close up the dots in high lights —a 
few trials will enable you to judge it properly. 

But in the use of single-line plates you have an 
entirely different thing to deal with. The best results 
are obtained by using two single-line plates, one with 
the transparent line twice as wide as the opaque line, 
the other just the reverse, the opaque line being twice 
as wide as the transparent line. Place the line plate 
having the narrow transparent line in the kit as already 
explained and expose in the same manner and remove 
to darkroom, placing the plate-holder on shelf with slide 
toward you ; withdraw the same and then remove the 
screen from in front of sensitive plate and place in its 
stead the one having the wide transparent line — this 
is to be placed again on the camera and another 
exposure given ; however, this exposuré should only be 
about one-fourth as long as the first. The object 


sought by this method is that by using a plate with 











narrow transparent lines it admits of an exposure long 
enough to get all the details in the shadows without 
filling up the lights, thus by giving a second exposure 
with a screen with a wide transparent line running in 
the opposite direction, and exposing just long cnough 
to cross the lights without affecting the shadows, all 


the details of the original are preserved. 
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NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XLV. BY S. W. FALLIS. 

LIAS J. WHITNEY, a pupil of E. Bookhout, took 
F the management of the illustrating department in 
the Tract Society on the death of Mr. Childs. Whit 
ney’s engraving was generally superior in feeling, tone 
and finish to that of Childs, and indeed superior to any 
other American wood engraver at that period (the 
sixties). His engravings, from drawings by Gilbert, were 
equal in every respect to the best English engravings 
from drawings by this same artist, which were at the 
time the ve plus ultra of wood engraving ; and although 
the American ‘Tract Society for some years past have 
resorted to cheaper methods of illustration, such as the 
various photo processes of reproduction, imported 
electros, etc., yet they did as much as any establishment 
in those earlier days toward encouraging the advance- 
ment and perfection of the capabilities of the art, and 
deserve much credit for the present high standard of 
American wood engraving. ‘They gave the impetus for 
the encouragement of careful study and perfection in 
the art. 

In the fifties, several books handsomely illustrated 
(for the time and condition of the art) were published, 
which really deserve some notice. ‘+ Irving’s Sketch 
Book ” of 1852 was the most artistically gotten up book 
in all respects up to this date, with figure designs by 
Darley and Hoppin, and landscapes by William Hart, 
Bellew and others, the engravings being principally by 
Richardson. ‘The landscapes show more tone and 
feeling then any former productions. ‘The figure pieces 
are clean and firm, but rather poor in line, without 
much feeling of the pencil; in short they are painfully 
mechanical. 

‘*Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” of this 
same date and by the same publisher, is not so hand- 
somely produced, but has larger cuts, from drawings by 
Darley, engraved by Childs, Herrick, Harley, Lossing 
& Barrett, J. W. Orr, Bobbett & Edmunds and Orr (N. ) 
& Andrew. 

In 1855, the Messrs. Harper published ‘*Abbott’s Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte” in two volumes, with designs by 
Doepler, and engravings chiefly by J. W. Orr, Richard- 
son & Cox, Whitney, Jocelyn & Annin, J. A. Bogert, 
Roberts and Edmunds. ‘The cuts by Orr and Richard- 
son bear the closest criticism. ‘This book deserves more 
credit for its numerous illustrations than for any 
individual excellence of any particular cut. ‘The cuts 
are as a rule fully equal to the best productions of this 


period. 




























These three books may fairly be considered 
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the first illustrated American books with original cuts. 
Their merits are differently defined, the ‘Sketch Book ” 
being remarkable for its artistic getting up throughout, 


the ‘* Knickerbocker” for its excellence of designing 
and engraving, the *‘ Napoleon” for its large quantity of 
illustrations. 

One book I have passed by which deserves especial 


Book,” 


Redfield, 


‘*American Drawing by 


Ae, 


This is a manual for the amateur, 


notice, namely the 
| ee 


New York, in 1847. 


Chapman, N. published by J. S. 
and a valuable reference book for the professional artist. 

The drawings were of the most careful execution, and 
Chapman evidently devoted much time and careful study 
to them. ‘The engravings are by Kinnersley, Herrick, 
Howland, Wright, Bobbett and Bookhout. ‘The illustra- 
tions throughout are evidences of the most careful work 
and tax of mechanical and artistic skill, many of the 
cuts being filled with the most intricate crosshatching, 
yet preserving color and expression—devoid of any 
harshness usual in this method of engraving. The whole 
series of illustrations are purely fac similes, being drawn 
block 


imagination of the engraver, but testing his mechanical 


on the line for line, leaving nothing for the 


ability to its utmost. The scrollwork cut at the begin- 
ning, engraved by William Howland, is most exquisite 
in execution and bears a close resemblance to steel. 

So excellent is this work that it has held its own 
among later works on the same subject for over forty 
years, and is at the present day a standard reference 
book, and deserves a more extended notice than I have 
given it; but as it can be purchased today, those of 
our readers who desire to become more familiar with 
this truly great book can do so by buying it. It costs 


but D5. (To be continued.) 


BY SAM. G. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
AS TO CREDIT BY “EX.” 
SLOANE, 

UTTERLY abhor that makeshift, half-way credit, 
| Ex. or Exchange, but 1 am well aware that every 
newspaper editor often finds himself obliged to choose 
between using it, giving credit where credit is not due, 
or appropriating matter not his own, because of not 
knowing to whom credit should be given. I believe in 
always giving full and impartial credit to whom the 
credit belongs. | consider it a meanness and littleness 
highly reprehensible for an editor to copy something 
a Ex. 


Exchange, when he knows full well to whom the credit 


from contemporary and give credit by or 


belongs. It seems to me this course can be pursued 
only through a spirit of jealousy or the fear of adver- 
tising a fellow-editor or publisher. It is to me a half 
confession of superiority in the one from whom the 
copied matter is taken. Credit by 4x. or Laxchange 
appears to me to say for the editor using it, ‘+1 do not 
possess the ability to produce matter like this, but I do 
not want you to know who has.” 

As credits now go an editor is often forced to resort 
to this half-way, blind style of credit, as he frequently 
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finds in publications coming into his hands items, 
articles, etc., thus credited which he desires to use and 


would gladly give full credit to their authors had he the 


means of knowing them. ‘The blame, for blame it 
certainly is, lies with the first editor copying and 
crediting to Ax. or Exchange. let no editor fail or 
fear to ‘‘give credit to whom credit is due.” It is the 


honest, manly course. If a brother editor produces 
something worthy of use let him be given full credit 
therefor, or do not use it. You will be none the worse 
for so doing, and a better and more cordial feeling will 
prevail all around. 

Mr. S. B. Cook, of the Mexico (Mo.) Reg7ster, in a 
paper read before the Missouri Editorial Association, 
not only ‘hit the nail on the head” but he drove it 
clinched it in the following language: 


home and 


‘*Never credit to “Aachange ; always give the name of 
the paper when known. In case of sharp rivalry some 
papers can become so small that rather than pay the 
compliment to a rival of reproducing an article with the 
proper credit they will resort to the Awehange. dodge. 
This may not be piracy, but it is equally mean, and 


ought to go with its companion evil.” 


TO CLEAN RUBBER BLANKETS. 
The following practical suggestions to pressmen who _ use 
rubber blankets are taken from a circular price-list issued by 
R: Hoe & Ce;: 


grease and color from rubber blankets is increasing to such an 


Messrs. ‘‘The use of turpentine in removing 
extent that we desire to make a few suggestions as to its use and 
effect. 
great caré taken that it is thoroughly dried before the blanket is 
Otherwise, as turpentine softens the rubber face, 


The quantity used should be as small as possible, and 


used in printing. 
the blanket will be injured by the pressure of the cylinder, causing 
wrinkles to appear on the face. It is preferable to clean the blanket 
after work a/ night, thereby giving ample time for the turpentine 
to dry out, rather than in the daytime, when the press is in use. 
We strongly recommend the use of ammonia as a substitute for 
It will do the work quicker, and generally fully as 
The 
ammonia should be diluted to about six to nine degrees strength 
(18-degree can be easily obtained and diluted with one or two 


turpentine. 
effectively, and with less chance of damage to the blanket. 


parts water), and after using it, the blanket should be dusted with 
powdered chalk or magnesia. Ammonia will dry out very quickly 
(in much less time than turpentine), and when dried out leaves 


the blanket perfect and ready for use.” 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


A member of the Typothetz tells me that fully $10,000,000 
have been expended during the past twenty years on inventions 
of new typesetting machines. Nevertheless the old method of 
setting type by hand has not yet been superseded by mechanical 
another the 

Within the last year, how- 


appliances. For one reason or inventions have 
proved more or less impracticable. 
ever, there has been a notable revival of interest in typesetting 
machines, and the prediction is made by many that it is now only 
a question of a short time when, for ordinary and straightforward 
work, the machines will be in general use. As there are no less 
than eleven different inventions now before the public, or soon to 
be placed before the public, the advocates of mechanical type- 
setting have achance to prove their predictions true. The different 
machines appear to be divided into two main classes, one using 
movable type, but providing machinery for its setting and distri- 
bution, and the other discarding movable type altogether anc 


-Philadelphia Ledges 
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THE LEGIBILITY OF TYPE.* 
OTWITHSTANDING the intimate relation of literature 
with the foundry and printing house, bya singularity, which 
it may not be useless to note, the foundry and printing 


house have never consulted literature for enlightenment in their 


march and progress. Even at the present time, the printers and 
founders, anxious to proceed without the aid of authors, and the 
authors content to be brought to light by the printers, have never 
approached each other in consultation upon the means of preserv- 
ing and perfecting an art which has the authors for principal base 
and the readers for chief end. Writers are, without doubt, the 
class who read most, consequently the most capable of judging of 
the manner of treating the characters and impressions to acquire 
the maximum of utility, convenience and agreeableness. 

Since we are entered upon this subject, let us say what we 
think concerning the art of the engraver of letters and its natural 
auxiliary, the founder of characters. 

The artist in letters ought to consult the sevan/s concerning his 
work. He ought tosubmit his attempts to men of letters for advice, 
should he fail in attaining success; for approbation, should he 
reach the desired end. This intercourse could not fail to result in 
benefit, and too much praise could not be given to the zeal and 
modesty of gravers, printers and founders who will carry out the 
idea practically. 

In order to judge of the value of an innovation in type, it is 
necessary to ask what is the end or aim of the printing office: Is 
it the beauty of a picture, or the facility of reading? Is it the 
delicacy of the form of the letters, or the evidence of that form ? 
It is neither the one nor the other absolutely, and it is the one and 
the other concurrently. It is necessary that the two intentions 
should be combined. To reach the perfection of printed letters is 
to solve the problem of uniting beauty of forms with the strength 
of these forms, in a manner to produce the best effect upon the eye. 

The letters destined to compose the writing of extreme length 
should be letters graven for the effect and not merely some lines in 
which fineness constitutes the essential feature. It is a fact that if 
one wishes to make some fine strokes, very thin and true, the 
alphabet does not offer such difficulty but that a good engraver 
can easily introduce some perfect strokes. This is what the 
engravers and English and American founders have commenced to 
do, and the French after them, the past forty years ; they have 
adopted some superfine strokes. But the gravers and founders of 
former times did precisely the contrary. In perfecting the roman 
letter, which, it may be remarked, is a French character, Gara- 
mond, among others, discarded the thin, sharp lines which had 
previously distinguished the italic. This last was exclusively 
employed by the Aldis, of Venice ; the Grifes, of Lyons, and Robert 
Estienne, of Paris. But the italic was abandoned because of the 
fatigue to the eye in reading in comparison with the roman, and 
was laid aside as soon as the roman system was established. The 
Vascosans, the Posuels, the Cramoisy and Anissons adopted it 
exclusively. 

In other countries, artists of the greatest merit had pushed the 
art of printing to its greatest perfection, and nothing equals the 
beauty of style which the Elzévir and Janson gave to their books 
in the Pays-Bas. These celebrated printers were made a special 
means of assuring to posterity the transmission of literary monu- 
ments. Their system was to render the reading of books as easy 
as possible. Such was the spirit of edification which animated 
these generous printers, commendable also by the correctness, 
fidelity and fine harmony of their learned pages. Brindley, 
Faulis and Baskerville did not surpass these good French printers, 
who were able to oppose them with advantage. If any one sur- 
passed our ancient chefs d’auvre, the glory should be given to 
Bodoni, of Parma. But these illustrious printers did not employ 
the system of thin letters. Bodoni, moreover, embellished his 
letters by enriching them with the heavy strokes of the French 
letter. When the system of fine letters began to grow in favor in 


*Translated from L’/mfrimerze for THE INLAND PRINTER by Miss Ella 


Garoutte, 





France, the last of the Anisson, who always refused to adopt it, 
established a comparison destined to enlighten the public upon the 
defects of this innovation. Anisson took a page of impression of 
this system, executed it with the same spacing in letters of the 
same size of the Garamond system. He placed the two pages 
side by side upon a reading desk in front of the experts. At first 
they read the two pages without perceiving any marked difference. 
Anisson caused the reading to be repeated while stepping further 
away, so that it could be no longer distinguished. It happened 
that the Garamond page could be read several times after the other 
had become undistinguishable. This experience is a fact which 
decides peremptorily the question between the old and new types. 

But it is not sufficient to know this fact. The cause which pro- 
duced it must be developed. We must know why the eye, falling 
upon a line of the Garamond system, runs across it without diffi- 
culty, with rapidity, without thinking of the letters, and only 
occupied with the text, while the eye scanning a line of the fine 
letters, moves more slowly and exercises a species of inspection 
which fastens upon the characters instead of the ideas which the 
characters represent, which is a great inconvenience, for one 
should only be occupied with the subject matter, and it is not 
necessary for him to even be conscious that he reads. 

It is because Garamond took care to bring the strength of his 
letters into the parts of their forms which distinguished them one 
from another, such as the attachments; while in the most of 
modern type, the heavy stroke of the characters is carried only in 
the part of their form common to all, such as the pot-hooks. 
Accordingly, when one sees the « or x of Garamond, the force of 
the full stroke being carried from the top or the bottom of the 
letter, even when the two strokes unite to form a particular letter, 
there is nota moment of doubt before distinguishing the exact 
character. On the other hand, when one sees the w~ or 7 of the 
modern type, the lines of attachment are so fine that the eye must 
be continually exercised in order to distinguish one from the 
other. It frequently happens that in removing the page a short 
distance the , the 2 and the 7 only form some parallel lines. In 
adopting these fine strokes the founders have not only weakened 
the forms of the letters, but also the color. In the management of 
these letters, it is necessary to use lighter tints of ink, a circum- 
stance which has made the books of perfect impression exceedingly 
rare, and introduced the pale tints which give to the books thus 
printed a delicate beauty of a faint type, which makes one almost 
afraid to handle them. The letters of the Garamond type unite, 
on the contrary, beauty of form with force of outline, taking always 
a deep black, which catches the eye and invites a reading. 

The books of Vascosan, Cramoisy and Anisson, all distinguished 
by this strong tint, are still the charm of readers. They will 
always be sought for on account of this essential merit of the im- 
pression, which is the legibility, and the gravers, founders and print- 
ers of our time cannot be too strongly urged to promptly reéstablish 
this prime quality in the works which they prepare for us. 

The fashion is a thing which imposes itself, but the fashion is 
not always perfection; in many cases it is more rational to con- 
sult principles rather than taste. 

It is fatiguing to read these pale thin letters continuously, and 
many persons are not able to read them at all. It may be remarked 
here, that printing, which is only an art expedient for supplying 
the place of writing and engraving, has finally taken the preference 
over both. 

Printing owes this preference to the regularity, the continuity, 
the evidence and fine ensemble of its features. This quality must 
be faithfully guarded and preserved. It results from this develop- 
ment of the principles of book printing that the greatest perfection 
was attained by Garamond and his followers. Moreover, it is 
evident that those who have followed the modern style have done 
as well as their contemporaries, but they have not done as well as 
Garamond and his imitators. 

The science of printing will very soon be restored to its former 
splendor if the artists will undertake the task of leading it back to 
its principles by discarding the fatal style of beauty which has 
been introduced only to cause a visible degeneration. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS 


Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Dry Colors and Copyable Inks. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


CORNER AUSTIN AVENUE AND DILLER STREET. 


We have the finest equipped factory in the West, make all our dry 
colors, and our operatives are veterans in the manufacture of printing inks. 


Our Copyable Inks, all colors, will work freely on any kind of rollers, 
the same as ordinary printing ink. Try them! 


Correspondence invited. Let us hear from you. 


If you want any color matched, or any special ink, we 
can furnish it at once. 





Telephone Orders given prompt attention. Telephone 7293. 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


-- CONSISTING OF ... 


Calendars, Cards, Banners, a Match Safes, 






Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No othe 
branch of your business wil] pay youas well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 cents in stamps and receive a set of New York Harbor and 
Hudson River Views. Full line of Calendars now ready. Samples sent by express on receipt of $1.50 (rebate 
given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSSACK & CO Lithographers and Publishers of 
® Advertising Specialties, 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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MACHINES, 
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_ VANDERCOOK & COMPANY, 
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In our Woop-ENGRAVING department none but the most skilled and thoroughly-trained engravers | 


and artists are employed. 

Our PHOTO-ENGRAVING de spartment is well equipped and equally well supplied with artists of supe- 
rior skill, while our apparatus is the best that money can procure. Our three departments occupy 
separate rooms, 

By our ‘“‘ Hatr-Tone’’ ENGRAVING we make plates ready for the printing press direct from photo- 


graph. 
407-425 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOUND VOLUME VII 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
\ \ JE can now supply bound copies of 
Volume VII of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
They are neatly bound in half russia, and 
make a handsome addition to any printer's 








library. Every printer should have one on 
his shelves. The largest book of its kind in 
the world. Price, $3.50. Must be sent by 
express, charges to be paid by purchaser. 
Appress, INLAND PRINTER CoO. 
183 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





THE EFFECTIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, “* 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
PERCY J.T. SYMES, Managing Director. 


Av open to undertake the publishing of English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound connection throughout England and Colo- 
nies, and proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred trades journal in England ; 
also other papers. Exceptional facilities. 


THE BRFEFEECTIVE ADVERTISER. 
Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 
NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL TO SUBSCRIBE. 


3d. Monthly. | 


THE 


[i THOGRAPHIC 
ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THI 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


necman The Lithographic Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St... NEW YORK. 
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Price, including Postage, - =. - ” - - 12s. per year. 
Single Copies, 1s. 2d. each. 
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GASOLINE ENGINES 


SMALL, BUT HUSTLERS. 
A 6x7 inch Engine, weight 800 Ibs., 
runs 100 feet of shafting and ma- 
chinery for twenty machinists on 6 
gallons of gasoline, costing only 
60 cents perday. Write for par- 
ticulars. Mention this paper. 


Van Duzen Gas & Gasoline Engine Co. 
CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
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anyone can learn in an hour's study. 
Ambitious printers should have a copy and 
qualify themselves for reporting. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


SUGGESTIONS IN 
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The most comprehensive treatise on 
these subjects ever issued. Every printer 
should have a copy. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


Sold by 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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HIGH-CLASS JOURNAL PRINTING 
WORLD. 


MONTHLY. 


FOR PRINTERS. 
+t ttt PUBLISHED ON THE 28th, 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As 7he United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 
Address 


CHARLES 


Subscription, 5 shillings per annum, postpaid, 
Size, 14% 10% inches, 
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| EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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“The American Pressman.” 


(The Official Organ of the International Printing 
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forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 


This work should be in the hands of every printer. 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. 
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graphical Union of North America. 

ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 




















“<The Superior Printer.’ 


A Technical Yournal for the Advancem?nt of 
Compositors and Pressmen, 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 





Subscription in Advance. 


Six Months, . . 50 cts. 


One Year, . . $1.00. 








SEND FOR’‘SAMPLE COPY. ~- 





WHAT IS SAID OF STEEL FURNITURE. 


Nothing that we have put to use in our printing 
office has given better satisfaction, nor been the 
means of economizing the time of the composito1 
so practically as this steel furniture. 

P. F. PEttinoneE & Co., Chicago, III. 

We consider it a valuable adjunct to our print- 
Would not be without it. You 
with crossbars. 
Pa. 


ing department. 
can send us another font, No. 3, 
HERALD Pvc. AND Pus. Co., Erie, 
We find it invaluable in work requiring minute 
justification, to have lines strike faint-lines exact, 
and at the same time straight. It has not its equal 
in the market. We have also utilized it in locking 
up small ruled jobs by completely enclosing the 
job in one of the squares of the furniture, and by 
so doing you can guarantee the job’s squareness, 
and do it in one-half the time, and therefore must 
ask you to send us 50 pounds more. 
BLADE PRINTING AND PAPER COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


It proves that we are advancing, and steel fur- 
niture is not one of the least important inventions 
to help the printer ake money. Mine saved its 
I would not do without it, now 


I could not do with- 


cost in 30 days. 
that I know how useful it is. 


out it. With it I can beat the man who does not 
use it. Joun N. NEArn, Bridgeport, Ct. 
We have been entirely pleased with it, and 


wish to thank you for placing such a valuable help 
within the printer’s reach. 
MARIGOLD PRINTING COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Skeleton Steel Furniture 
anxious to have our order 


The larger sizes of 
work in so well we are 
completed, and would ask you to hurry forward 
the small series. 

GUGGENHEIMER, WEIL & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


It is one of the handiest things in the house, 
and it is a wonder how we got along without it. 
Why didn’t some one think of it years ago ? 
SLAWSON PRINTING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Price 40 cents per pound. Fonts, 35, 50, 100 and 


200 pounds. Write for circular. 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., 


Middletown, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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DEVOTED TO THE 
TYPOGRAPHIC ART 
AND KINDRED 
INDUSTRIES. 


THE AMERICAN 
ART PRINTER. 


Art and Colored Supplements 
in each number. 


Technical Lessons for Compositorsand Pressmen, 


Subscription Price, $3.00 per year. Single Copies, 25 Cts. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 7? “atte PLACE: 


Agents wanted in every towa. Write for terms. 








ILLUSTRATIONS | 
FOR 
BOOKS, 





NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


issued monthly, and devoted to 


A large quarto, 
Printers and Lithog- 


the interests of Publishers, 
raphers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 





PAPER AND PRESS. 


WILLIAM M. PATTON. 


The only journal of its class in the 
world devoted exclusively to practical and 
technical information for Printers, Publish- 
ers, Lithographers, Manufacturing Station- 
ers, Blank-book Makers and Bookbinders. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


PAPER AND PRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 


» 


5-3 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 





“Tt has features of enterprise unusual to European 


Trade Journalism.” 


ae ahs oe 


Bulmer, 


Phillips & 


Oe 


American Stationer. 
“It has no equal in Europe.—7oronto Mail. 
“‘T think very highly of your Journal, and read it 


with great pleasure, as do all our 
Montreal, Canada, 


firm.’’—J/orton, 


SUBSCRIPTION -—15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


‘ine W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 SHor 


LANE, E. C. 





——— 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tie INZAND PRINTER BasINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


Hickok (The W. O.) Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
ruling, paging and numbering, roller backing, 
round-cornering, knife-grinding, sawing, etc., 
machines. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S. & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 362 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc, J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach. Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place Chicago. 
Also photo- zinc engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for 100- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘Owl 
Brand” fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St. New York; 66 ‘Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark 'St., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 97 and 99 Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses, 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 











MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, g11 Filbert 
—. Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 


Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 4oz2 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture and 
printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 243 and 245 
Wells street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. We furnish every article 
required in a printing office. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot 
trell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a omy Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 

York. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders, 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Reilly, D. J. & Co., 324 and 326 Pearl street, 
New York. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven. 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins, 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 


street, Chicago. 


——— (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco ; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Special western and north- 
western agents for MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders, Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manvfact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicagg 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co,, The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 
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JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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M. Gally Universal Press Co. 


NEW YORK AND NEWARK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERRITT GALLY’S UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 
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NEW UNIVERSAL STAMPING AND CUTTING AND CREASING PRESS. 


The above illustration shows our press as made and extensively used by the principal paper-box manufacturers, who pronounce 
it the best and most profitable machine ever used for their work. We also make Embossing Presses of this construction, weight 
and strength, which are a great success. Sizes, 13x19, 18x18 and 20-x 24, inside chase. The Cutting and Creasing Press has a 
cutting surface of 22% x 30 inches. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL HAS A GREATER VARIETY OF ADAPTATIONS THAN ANY OTHER PRESS. 


Printers, Embossers, Engravers, Bookbinders, Paper-Box Makers and all good judges place it in the front rank of printing 
machinery. In all its forms it is Reliable, Strong, Durable, and Cheaper than any press of its quality and rank. 


FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, TERMS, ETC., ADDRESS 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS C0., 95 Nassau St.. NEW YORK. 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 














THE “REGULAR.” 
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RACK AND SCREW 
DISTRIBUTION. 
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‘HIGH FOUNTAIN” BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 











Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 & 10 Tribune Building. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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EDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON 
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MACHINES 
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Manufacturing Stationers, 
Bookbinders, ' 
Lithographers and ‘Printers, * 
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Perforating = 
= Machines 


MADE IN 
9, 20, 25 and 30 INCH 
+e 9 BEM e286 
BONDS, DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, LABELS, Etc. 
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Foot and Power Presses, 


ALSO 


DIES for all kinds of Work. 
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SNERQKCN a gpruce street, NEW YORK. 
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BUPPFPALO, N. Y. 
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WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 
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Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 

SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 
20@O©eee 


—————— MANUFACTURERS OF ——————- 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


y MOCOOC/ @L- 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO. 
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TO BOOKBINDERS 
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HIS cut represents our “ PERFECTION H,” the 
most powerful Wire-Stitching Machine in the 
world. It does its work perfectly; never gets out 
of order; and does not cost one dollar a year for 
either new parts or repairs. Every machine war- 
ranted to be as we represent. 
Send for catalogue for further information to 
our New York office, 21 and 23 Centre Street. 


TRADE CAPACITY, ,6 TO 14 INCH. 
SADDLE AND TABLE. 


PERFECTION H. TX MARK 
B REGISTERED 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE J. L. Morrison Co. 
NEW YORK. 


A. G. MACKAY, 


i ore Ee Manager. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING Co. 


. MANUFACTURERS OF .. 
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PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS. AND DEALERS IN 
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END-WOOD TYPE, HOLLY-WOOD TYPE 
NEW PROCESS WOOD TYPE. 
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We desire to announce to the trade that we have recently purchased the entire business and plant of that 
well-known concern, THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., Norwich, Conn. 

With this addition to our already extensive plant, we have facilities for the manufacture of Wood ‘Type, 
Borders, Rule, etc., unequaled by any other house in our line, either in this country or in Europe. 

Mr. Wm. H. Page still retains an interest in our concern and will continue to oversee the Norwich factory. 

We trust the patrons of the Page Co. will in the future extend the same favors to the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Co. that they have shown in the past to the old company. We can assure them that they will 


always receive prompt and courteous attention. 








259 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES: TWO RIVERS, WIS., NORWICH, CONN. 
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SCENE ON THE ST. LAWRENCE—“A STORM COMING.” 


ss Engraving, from THE Crosscup & West ENGRAVING Company, 911 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 





FROM MARDER, LUSE & CO. 
70 the Editor: CuHIcAGO, January 28, 1891. 
We notice in an article in the last number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, ON page 333, a suggestion from ‘‘F. S. H.,” Philadelphia, 
in regard to the difficulty of distinguishing the small-cap letters 
‘fo, s, v, w, x and z,” from the lower case, and asking why the 
typefounders do not put a distinguishing mark on these small-cap 
letters, so that they can be readily separated from the lower case. 
In reply we would say, that for the last two years it has been 
our custom to cut a small nick in these small-cap letters, at a 
height of four picas from the jet, or bottom of the type, and in 
our fonts there will be no difficulty whatever in correctly distribut- 
ing the small caps, as we do not make any other nick which would 
in any way conflict with the small-cap nick. 
Yours truly, MArpv_ER, LuseE & Co. 


HOW TO PREVENT ANGLE ROLLERS CHIPPING. 


Zo the Editor: PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 27, 1891. 
Having read several articles in your valued publication on 
‘‘How to prevent angle rollers chipping,” and believing that 
every workman who has any information of interest to his fellow- 
workmen should make it known for the good of all, I herewith 
send you a very simple remedy for the above, if you see fit to 
give it space. To pressmen in general, I would say I have tried 
it, and found it to work admirably. 
Make a solution of alum, say one tablespoonful of powdered 
After washing the angle rollers perfectly 


It is as follows : 


alum to a cup of water. 
clean with lye and water, wash about seven or eight inches on 
both ends with the solution. After standinga short time, you will 
find the parts treated dry and without suction. 
astringent, will make the ends tough. This will also work like a 
charm in damp, wet weather, when you are at your wits’ end with 
soft, sticky rollers which refuse to take ink. I would not advise 
its use on form rollers, except in case of getting badly stuck with 
Use a weaker solution for them, say one teaspoon- 


Alum being z 
Alum being an 


sticky rollers. 
ful, ‘‘scant,” to a cup of water; exercise judgment in its use; try 
it on one roller first. If it makes your roller too dry, try less alum. 
I lay great stress on having the rollers perfectly free from ink 
or grease before applying the wash. It is a well-known fact that 
oil and water will not mix, so where grease spots occur, the wash 
will not take, hence you will have a roller mottled with dry and 
sticky spots. 

I have tried this little wrinkle on angle rollers with splendid 
results, having a set treated in this manner running for the past 
nine months on a Campbell double ender, and have not experi- 
enced the slightest trouble since. If this should prove of use toa 
fellow-workman, perhaps he has a good idea which would equally 
If you have a good one, out with it, 

Luap GITSUL. 


benefit myself and others. 
brother. 





FROM SHEFFIELD, ALABAMA. 
Zo the Editor: SHEFFIELD, January 30, 1891. 

As I believe a few notes from this part of the United States 
would prove interesting, I propose to send in a few for the benefit 
of the many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
new job office was opened up here last month by O. E. Com- 
stock and J. H. Baldwin. 
They are not only doing the finest jobwork in the state, but all 


oa 


The firm name is Comstock & Baldwin. 
over the South. It is one of the best equipped job offices in this 
country, capable of turning out anything from a newspaper to a 
visiting card, and in the best of style. Mr. Comstock enjoys the 
honor of being acknowledged one of the finest job compositors in 
the South. 

On Saturday evening, December 27, 1890, an elegant Christmas 


Much success to the new firm. 


luncheon was given to Typographical Union, No. 234, by Col. Tom 
L. Cannon, editor and business manager of the “v/erprise. It was 
a delightful affair, everything being served in the most elaborate 
style, consisting of all the delicacies of the day. 

At a meeting of Sheffield Typographical Union, No. 234, held 
Sunday, January 11, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, J. H. Baldwin; vice-president, Will T 
Oglesby; secretary-treasurer, F. V. Baker; sergeant-at-arms, 
C. S. Key. Executive Committee--W. C. Copes, chairman; 
Charles Peppel and J. N. Thornton. 

Mr. J. H. Baldwin will leave for Paducah, Kentucky, where he 
goes to wed one of that state’s charming young ladies. 


Comstock & Baldwin are daily ordering and receiving goods in 


order to meet the increasing demands for jobwork. They are 
running night and day. SLUG 3. 


THE TOLEDO TYPOTHET#. 
Tv the Editor : TOLEDO, Ohio, January 22, 1891 

The Toledo Typothetz have had a banquet. We celebrated 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday in royal style. If the old gentleman 
himself had been present he could not have desired anything 
better. We had exclusively to ourselves the private dining room 
of our most swell hotel; a sumptuous feast, and served as only 
‘‘gentlemen of color” can serve, you know. 

Mr. C. H. Vortriede made a most excellent toastmaster. 
He called first on Mr. C. C. Packard to respond to the toast, 
‘*Benjamin Franklin.”” Among other things Mr. Packard said, 
‘If there is a soft spot in heaven, the job printer ought to have 
it,’ and we all internally and some externally groaned—Amen! 
Mr. Robinson Locke, of Toledo A/ade fame, responded neatly to 
the toast, ‘‘The Newspaper of Olden Time.” Mr. Buttelle, 
editor of the Business World, demonstrated by his speech that the 
humorous world, as well, claims a good share of leisure moments. 
Mr. Meyers was to have responded to ‘‘Our Grandfather's Job 
room,’’ but he failed to materialize. Some suggested he had gone 
home to don his full-dress suit and that he would eventually come 
in, arrayed as printer never was before, or, possibly, just as 
Franklin used to be — but time wore on and no grandfather's job- 
room was heard from. 

Considerable amusement was created by two of the younger 
members of the Typothetz who have great reputations as regards 
Neither said very much and both ate a great deal. The 
It was an 


eating. 
question now is, how to decide who ate the most. 
interesting sight to see all of us competitors sitting around there 
talking like old friends, though as a matter of fact a good many 
introductions were necessary. Probably a number of Mr. So- 
and-so’s got acquainted with their competitor, some other Mr. 
So-and-so, and found out he was not such a bad man after all. 
And right here I want to put in a strong argument for the 
organization of Typothetzs. Suck an association of printers and 
publishers furnishes the ov/y practicable method for these men to 
become acquainted, thus creating a feeling of confidence in each 
other which is bound to result in active measures for the better- 
ment of the printing business. Experience has shown that, especi- 
ally in a business of so varied a character as that of job printing, 


anything like a combination for the fixing of prices is impossible, 
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but careful discussions regarding the cost of production will 
accomplish much toward abolishing some of the present ruinous 
cutting. Many minor abuses, as the unnecessary showing of 
press proofs, might be controlled. In short it would be possible to 
regulate our offices so that when we meet together to celebrate 
ach succeeding birthday of our American grandfather, we would 
all wear brighter faces and look forward to the coming year as 
one of still greater advancement and profit. F. W. Tuomas. 


THE CURSE OF THE TRADE. 
Zo the Editor: CincinnaATI, Ohio, January 23, 1891. 

Noting the remarks of Mr. Alton B. Carty, on page 315 of your 
January issue, on the competition of amateurs, I would say that I 
don't think any danger to the craft comes from that direction. 
The whole amount of rollers that we cast for amateurs in a year 
would not buy one cheap pair of pants. The amateur appears to 
me to be a remarkably scarce article. If I were in the printing 
business and had nothing else to bother me, I wouldn't worry very 
much. 

But what hurts the business, and hurts it decidedly, is the num- 
ber of journeymen who, after having saved a little money, or got a 
little somehow, make a payment of about one-fourth in cash and 
set up for themselves. They don't reflect that there is already a 
large overstock of printing offices, and that they are not needed in 
the least. They don't reflect that no new business exists to call 
for them, but that they must rob some other office of part of its 
established trade, and that to do this they must break already low 
prices. And my experience about union men when they go into 
business for themselves is, that they are the worst ‘‘rats”’ of all 
about cutting prices. They have religious scruples against con- 
ceding a dollar a week to their employer while they are journey- 
men, but when they go to beg work of the public, which doesn’t 
care a straw whether they are union or not, and doesn’t care 
to give them a dollar's worth of work anyhow, and doesn't care 
a copper whether they ‘‘live like a white man” or not, then 
they weaken promptly and take what they can get. They think 
they are cutting prices temporarily, but others like them come into 
the’ field continually, and the up-turn never comes. Of course, 
when they start they have always got an air-castie before them 
like a jack-o’-lantern, which they never reach. Their efforts might 
be justifiable if they could reach a paying business in one or two 
years. But my observation of them (and it is a pretty extensive 
one) shows me that in nearly every case they fail to reach it at all. 
Sometimes they are so fortunate as to hang on somehow for five or 
ten years in a miserable hand-to-mouth existence, paying their 
bills always with the greatest slowness and difficulty, a bore to all 
their patrons, and a nuisance to every house they buy goods of. 

No matter if the printing offices of a city are only employed to 
one-fourth of their capacity; no matter how dull business is, these 
men are constantly starting up to supply a long-felt want. If they 
have a little money saved, and are discharged because of dull busi- 
ness, and if business is so dull that they can’t find another place, 
that is sufficient reason to go to a typefoundry and purchase a 
small office on credit, because it is clear that by so doing he makes 
a piace for himself. He escapes from the control of an employer 
who actually knew him and took some slight interest in him, and 
he puts himself into the clutches of an infinitely harder employer— 
the strange public— who does not care whether he lives or dies, 
exists or not. The career of these young men appears to me 
to lead to nothing. The journeymen who remain journeymen 
appear to me to be a much happier race. The others, nearly 
invariably, continue to be a poverty-stricken, worried, care-ridden 
tribe, continually, year after year, owing more than they can 
pay. I'd rather have a secure job as a cart-driver than live such 
a life. 

And what is there in the printing business to attract these men 
and to induce them to enter upon such a life? Perhaps my long 
familiarity with the printing business has shown me its bad points 
and its unattractive ones. In proportion to the reward, it demands 
the investment of more money than any other business requires. 





And as soon asa press is bought it becomes that day a second- 
hand press, and at least one-half its value should be charged up at 
once as dead loss. And the same with type, cabinets, etc. They 
are not investment, they are expense. Compared with a small 
printing office, a beer saloon costing the same is a bonanza. 

Saloon keepers build fine buildings for rent. Printers don't. 
Small family groceries, as a rule, pay much better than printing 
offices for the same investment, and they have the blessed advant- 
age that your customers come to you, and you don’t have to ge out 
and find them and beg for cut-priced work. 

I have among my personal friends many who are employers in 
various mechanical and mercantile businesses. I am familiar 
with the business of many of them, and I will say that there is no 
business I know of that gives so small a return, compared with the 
investment and expense, as the printing business. If it was not for 
the constant springing up of entirely unneeded competition, it 
would probably not be so. But one-third of the number of print- 
ing offices in Cincinnati could be wiped out of existence without 
the slightest loss or inconvenience to the public, and with a deci- 
dedly beneficial effect to the remaining offices, which would not be 
pushed with work even then. And I presume the same is true of 
any other city. Of course, if a man is a marvel of business ability 
there is room for him in the printing business, and he will make 
his way. But if he is such a man I would be very much puzzled 
why he selected the printing business, and I would think that there 


was a dull spot in his brain somewhere. 
ANDREW VAN BIBBER. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 
70 the Editor: SypNEy, December 16, 1890. 

The great strike is over, though many are still suffering from 
it now, and will, I suppose, for some time to come. Both the 
Sydney and Melbourne societies have stopped their levies, the 
Melbourne ceasing from November 1, and Sydney a little later, 
but both societies still pay relief donations to the committee. The 
typographical societies paid a goodly share of the help rendered 
toward the strikers, Melbourne printers paying about £2,000 and 
Sydney a little over that amount. 

Alluding to the result of the strike the A/e/bourne Typographical 
Journa/, the only printers’ journal on the continent, says : 

‘‘One of the satisfactory consequences of the late strike is the 
growing interest in trades unionism taken by provincial printers. 
We were threatened with annihilation by inspired members of 
the ‘fourth estate’ .in their daily croakers. The power of the 
unions was gone. Capitalists had found out a vulnerable portion 
of the armor, and the bladder was to be pricked. The mighty 
were to fall, and the noble army of free laborers were to billet 
themselves upon a grateful and appreciative public. This cheer- 
ful information was scientifically supplied to our up-country 
brethren, with a view to disheartening them in their missionary 
efforts in the labor cause. We are therefore doubly pleased with 
what has actually taken place. Increased activity has been 
evinced by our country members with the most gratifying results. 
A little assistance might easily be given by every trades unionist 
who knows an up-country printer who is not a member of a typo- 
graphical society. Let him forward the necessary information as 
to the objects and advantages of belonging to a powerful union. 
Coming from one who is enjoying the bondage of unity, it will 
doubtless have an encouraging effect upon many who have not 
been quite satisfied with the lot of a free laborer in the past.” 

In these days some people are trying to make out that Australia 
is not loyal to the English monarchy. Whether that is so, judge 
ye from these facts: 

The editor of a newspaper published at Bourke (N. S. W.) has 
been removed from the local magistracy in consequence of an 
article reflecting in strong terms on the private character of 
H. R. H. the prince of Wales having appeared in his paper. 

I mentioned in one of my letters that there was some little 
trouble over the publication of Barton's ‘‘ History of New South 
Wales,” giving particulars concerning certain questions asked by 


























a member in the legislature. The colonial treasurer laid upon 
the table of the assembly early in December a return, in answer 
to questions of Mr. O'Sullivan with reference to Barton's 
‘‘History of New South Wales.” The return showed that 
5,500 copies of the history had been printed. Of these 1,802 
were sold in the colonies and 150 were forwarded to London for 
sale, but no returns were to hand. The total amount received 
from sales was {£1,227 12s and the total cost of publication, 
including outlay in type, paper and other materials, was £1,888 
8s 3d. No arrangement had yet been made for the continuance 
of the work. 

Regret is expressed in the circles of the Melbourne Typo- 
graphical society upon the death of a former member, Led Good- 
win, who had worked on the San Francisco Chronicle, of which 
staff he was a member when he died. He leaves a brother, 
married sister and aged parents in Melbourne to mourn his 
death. 

The Australasian Typographical Union holds a special meeting 
shortly to discuss an Australasian scale of charges; the apprentice 
question ; female labor; reciprocity of out-of-work and mortality 
allowances; and legislation in country districts. This discussion 
takes place at the request of the New South Wales society, since 
whose advent into the union the latter body seems to have made 
us aware of its existence. The discussion is bound to result in 
much good to the craft throughout the whole of the colonies, as 
the different scales are a source of annoyance to the tramp. 

A new penny paper has appeared during the month in Mel- 
bourne — the 4/ade—with an ultra-radical platform. It promises 
to cut out a place for itself among the journals of the colony. 

Attention has been drawn recently to a remarkable caricaturist 
who signs his pictures ‘‘Leo” in Zife. Some of his pictures 
which I have seen mark him as the greatest artist in his line in 
the colonies, and as I believe Leo is young, he may be expected to 
become a lion in the future. 

The Zvening Standard, which has not been long established in 
Melbourne, is seeking a man with plenty of money to buy it, 
while the recently established Azstralian Star, of Sydney, has 
already assured us that it has come to stay. AMICUS. 


VERMONT JOURNALISM. 
70 the Editor: BELLows FALts, Vt., February 2, 1891. 

The Argus and Patriot, of Montpelier, issued one of the finest 
Christmas editions that ever came from the Vermont press. It 
was illustrated with numerous cuts of Vermont scenery, and was 
entitled, ‘‘ Through Vermont by Rail.” Nothing like it was ever 
attempted before, and “Editor Atkins is to be congratulated on the 
success of his first attempt in that direction. 

George Fisk, formerly of the Morrisville Vews and Citizen, has 
gone to work as local editor on the St. Johnsbury Caledonian. 
A. G. Clay, of Bridgton, Maine, takes Fisk's place on the Ca/edonian. 
This paper, by the way, has the reputation of having the best 
appearing advertising pages in the state. The editor, A. F. Stone, 
is a young man, not over twenty-seven, but he had the opportunity 
of beginning where his father left off, and must succeed. He can 
scarcely do otherwise. 

E. H. Wolcott, managing editor of the Burlington /7ee Press, 
has fallen heir to $57,000 by the death of an uncle in Natick, 
Massachusetts. The fraternity extend congratulations, and hope 
his new fortune will not cause him to abandon the profession he 
has adorned. 

W. E. Barrett, of the Boston Advertiser, speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts house of representatives, now prominently mentioned for 
next governor, is a Vermont boy, and begun his journalistic work 
on the St. Albans Jessenger. He proved to be wanted elsewhere, 
and after going to Boston his rise was rapid. 

H. I. Dillenback, of the Rutland //era/d, will soon go to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

George Eaton, formerly editor of the Danville North Star, late 
of the Troy Press, died recently in Troy, New York. He was one 
of Vermont’s good newspaper men, and made a good paper of the 
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North Star. Later, he sold it out and took a half interest in the 
Press. After that the S/av was burned out, and the editor got into 
difficulties so that it was finally suspended. 

All the prominent high schools and academies are issuing 
papers. Some of them are very creditable sheets, and some are 
not. However that may be, they are undoubtedly of vast benefit 
to the pupils who have charge of them. 

The Proéectionist, the new paper at White River Junction, while 
not being guilty of causing a great rush, is meeting with a fair 
measure of success. Mr. Dunbar is evidently working hard to get 
up a good paper. 

The Zeacher's Journa/, in its new form, is taking well. It is 
an attractive sheet, and is filled with matter of help to all teachers 
The subscription list is growing, particularly in the West, at a rapid 
rate. 

The question of whether the printer's trade and the profession 
of journalism is overcrowded or not, is being seriously considered 
by a number of young men of the writer’s acquaintance. Yes and 
no. There is always room for a really good man, and such a 
workman need not be out of a situation long. But for the half- 
way, shiftless sort of fellows who disgrace the business, there 
should be no place. It is only the hard, steady work that counts. 
The boy who is willing to do what Agassiz called ‘‘dead work,” 
will finally get the good snaps, while his easy-going companion 
will be compelled to remain always a hired man. 

B. H. ALBEE 


JOTTINGS FROM ESSEX COUNTY, ONTARIO. 


Zo the Editor : 

We sometimes see in your columns items regarding the freaks 
of electricity in connection with printing presses. My experience 
in this line may not be uninteresting tosome of your readers. Our 


Essex, Ont., January 12, 1891. 


press is an old-style Fairhaven and the fly-table in connection 
with it is covered with zinc, and this, I think, together with the 
fact that we work our paper dry, explains why our press generates 
so much electricity ; or, rather, why the table throws off the fiery 
fluid with such force to surrounding objects. Our paper is an 
extra quality No. 3 print, not very highly calendered. One day 
recently a few minutes after we had started to run off our first side, 
I was standing at the fly-table with my knees touching its edge, 
watching the color, when I felt a prickly sensation in my knees 
where they came in contact with the table. My curiosity being 
aroused, I watched and found that every time the fly came down 
with a paper on the table, and again when raising, I received a 
distinct electric shock, and that as the pile of paper grew in thick- 
ness the shocks grew in strength. Since then we have experi- 
mented with our ‘‘ battery’ in various ways. After the press had 
been running for perhaps an hour, by placing the hand about an 
inch from the end of the tabie, flame could be seen passing from 
the table to the hand, and not only seen, but felt with sufficient 
force to make the experimenter hesitate about trying it a second 
time. A number of persons have joined hands and one touched 
the table ; a shock was sharply felt by all. In attempting to take 
the papers from the table we find they cling very tenaciously, and 
when finally drawn off, a snapping sound is emitted similar to that 
made by a brisk wood fire. A few days since, I was in the act of 
taking some papers from the table while the press was in motion ; 
in doing so my hand slipped from the edge of the papers and I 
received a shock that made my fingers ache for ten minutes after. 
The presence of this little imp does not trouble us much, as we are 
all becoming quite familiar with its pranks. Occasionally the 
sheets manifest a particular fondness for the fly, but as our press 
is not very speedy this does not cause much annoyance. 

A Windsor paper claims the honor of being the first in Canada 
to use the typograph. I understand these machines are being 
manufactured in that town. _ 

My prediction some time ago that tube inks would be used in 
preference to those put up in the old way, as soon as printers real- 
ized the saving to be effected by their use, has about been fulfilled. 
I induced one of our wholesale men to try them, and he now tells 











me that they are taking so well that as soon as his house can 
run off their stock of can and pot inks he will handle nothing but 
About every other wholesale man who drops in upon us 


is remarkable that most of our 


tubes 
now is handling tube inks. It 
wholesale paper and ink firms have not the snap to furnish any new 
article that is put on the market until the printer either demands it 
of them or goes across the line and pays the duty. By the way, 
this matter of duty is another piece of clap-trap that printers gen- 
erally on this side would like to see abolished. On type alone it is 
a tax we can ill-afford, but which we must pay unless we are con- 
tent with moving along in the old rut and adopting sixteenth 
century styles. And, as to presses — well, I believe they are turn- 
ing out a very fair press now in Toronto, but outside of that 
particular make, we cannot get a good press unless we call on our 
American cousins. To my mind it appears ridiculous for our 
government, on the one hand, to pile on the duty in order to 
encourage home manufactures, and on the other, our manufact- 
urers standing with their hands in their pockets while Uncle Sam 
ernment heaps up the 


smilingly pockets our cash and our g¢ 


revenue. I suppose this sort of thing is all right; at any rate our 
politicians say it is, and of course they know 

Mr. McNee, of the Windsor A’ecerd, has taken into partnership 
with him a Mr. McKay, who latterly has been engaged on the 


Woodstock Senatine!/- Review. W.. . 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
70 the Edites San Francisco, Cal., February 2, 1891. 


There is trouble brewing in this city between the typographical 
union and the employing printers. As stated in the last commu- 
nication from San Francisco, the union had determined to enforce 
its laws in regard to the employment of apprentices and non- 
union men by members of the Typotheta. The first move in 
this direction was made recently by a demand on the H. S. 
Crocker Company to not only discharge the extra number of 
apprentices employed, the non-union men, and other employés 
who were expelled from the union, but also to sign an agreement 
The 


H. S. Crocker Company refused to answer the demand until a 


to not infringe on the rules of the organization in the future. 


meeting of the Typotheta could be called, determining then to 


present its case to the members and ask their advice in the 
matter 
Accordingly a special meeting of the San Francisco Typo- 


theta’ was called for Friday evening, January 30, at which nearly 
Mr. 


stated the circumstances, saying that he had many men in his 


every printing firm in the city was represented Crocker 
employ who were not members of the union, and who did not 
want to become such ; also, men who had been expelled from said 
organization. ‘These men were excellent workmen and fully satis- 
fied their employers. By an unanimous vote, the Typothetz 
passed resolutions advising the H. S. Crocker Company not to 
sign said agreement, and that they all would refuse to do likewise, 
and stand by each other to preserve their rights of employing 
whomsoever they may see fit. It was also stated, at this meeting, 
that upon the committee of the typographical union being asked 
if an employing printer, or his foreman, desired to discharge a 
union employé, if the rules of the organization permitted it, the 
committee, after consulting the rules of the union, responded in 
the negative 

The typographical union held a special meeting on Sunday 
afternoon and determined that unless the H. S. Crocker Company 
shall immediately agree to act in accordance with the rules of the 
organization, the employés belonging to the union will refuse to 
There is thus hardly any doubt but that the com- 
What the chances 


go t work 
menc2ment of a strike has been inaugurated. 
of success are, or what the results will be, cannot be determined 
at the present date. It seems a very inopportune time for a strike, 
however, as the printing trade in this city is quite dull, as is usual 
at this period of the year 

The last regular meeting of the San Francisco Typographical 


Union was held January 25, with a large attendance. Fifteen 
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applications for membership were presented to be voted for at the 
next regular meeting. Twelve new members were elected, and the 
eleven members and two apprentices who were elected at the 
previous meeting in December were initiated. 

The committee which was appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee to formulate a system to equalize the measurement of type 
below the standard, made the following report, which was adopted 
and has consequently become one of the rules of the organization: 
To measure type below the standard, first find the number of ems 
set in that type, then divide that result by the number of ems in 
the alphabet and multiply the product by the difference between 
the alphabet and the standard.” 

Another new rule, accepted by the union on the decision of the 
Executive Committee, is that in reference to the amount to be paid 
“In the 


by employers for overtime work. It reads as follows : 


case of working overtime, a compositor shall receive price and 
one-half of the daily wages paid to him.” 

The decision recently made by the Executive Committee of the 
typographical union, referring to ‘‘ Langley’s San Francisco 
Directory,” has been rescinded by the union at the request of said 
The reason given was that the publishers of this 
What- 


ever the reason it is but just that the new rules in regard to the 


committee. 
directory are in litigation as to their respective interests. 


measurement of the publication should not go into effect, on 
account of their arbitrary and unfair character. A large part of 
the directory consists of descriptive information about the streets, 
societies, clubs, municipal offices, churches, halls, blocks, 
wharves, amounting to seventy-six pages, which, as very few 
changes are necessary, is carried over from year to year set up. 
The new rules stated that this matter should be measured, and 
the amount received divided among the chapel. Electrotype 
‘‘ads.” of five to ten lines, running throughout the book at the 
head and bottom of each page, were also to be charged for as com- 
position. The extra charge on this alone would amount to about 
$400, making, in all, probably an additional! cost of $1,000 for pub- 
lishing the work. However, it is now shelved, and is so palpably 
unjust, that the matter will probably never be brought up again, 
demanding, as it does, pay for work which is in nowise performed, 
or which can be made by any combination of circumstances or 
explanation to appear as having been of any source whereby it 
became of a chargeable nature. 

By amendments to the constitution recently adopted by the 
typographical union, some changes have been made in the election 
law. At the next election, which takes place the last Wednesday 
in March, all nominations must be made in open meeting the last 
Sunday in February. The executive and membership committees 
and delegates to the Federated Trades Assembly will also be elected 
the same day, their names going on the regular ticket the same as 
other offices. The majority vote necessary to elect has been 
changed to a plurality one. 

The Pressmen's Union of San Francisco has opened an em- 
ployment bureau, having secured quarters at 606 Montgomery 
street, where employing printers desirous of obtaining the services 
of competent pressmen can secure the same upon application to 
the secretary. 

The annual banquet of the Typothetz of San Francisco was 
held at the Maison Riche Saturday evening, January 17. The 
attendance was large and the event proved a most enjoyable affair 
to all participating. Considerable important business was trans- 
acted, among which figured prominently the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, which resulted as follows: President, 
Charles A. Murdock; secretary, Ai Roilins; treasurer, Charles 
Barker. Mr. Murdock has acted in this capacity for a number of 
terms and his reélection shows the confidence he inspires and the 
respect his intelligence and ability have acquired for him in the 
printing community. 

Brunt & Co. constantly 
The latest addition to their large establishment is an improved 
Prouty embossing press, which is turning out very satisfactory 
Walter Brunt reports the necessity of frequently working 


,. 


are increasing their facilities. 


work. 
at night to keep up with their orders for printing. 
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FROM WASHINGTON. 


WasHincTon, D. C., February 4, 1891. 

At the present writing there is very little of a newsy nature 
stirring, but we hope your readers will bear with our letter this 
time, if it does not reach their expectation. The unexpected 
death of Secretary Windom has cast a gloom over the entire city, 
and flags at half-mast and abundance of crape tell us that death 
is among us. The funeral took place yesterday, and as a mark 
of respect the government printing office closed its doors for the 
day, as did all of the other departments of the government. The 
closing of the government printing office was a slight surprise to 
the employés in general, as many of them thought that that 
Never- 


To the Editor. 


establishment rarely ever closed except on a legal holiday. 
theless the Aecord hands worked as usual, as both the house and 
senate held sessions. After the members attended the funeral of 
Secretary Windom they convened at two o'clock and proceeded 
to business. Unless something unforeseen shall take place, the 
next holiday for the government printing office boys will be on 
February 22. These hard-working people appreciate a holiday to 
the fullest extent. 

There is a good deal of hustling around here now by the 
various candidates for delegate to the International Typograph- 
ical Union convention, which takes place in Boston in June next. 
There are also a number of candidates for offices in No. tor, of 
this city, the election for all of which will occur on March 25. 
We venture the opinion that there are more aspirants to the 
office of delegate this year than ever before. A full list of voters 
is requested at the polls. Besides numerous others, we might 
mention the following candidates who are already beginning to 
‘‘button-hole” printers of all classes: For delegates — Charies 
W. Otis, J. T. Harper, Harry Springer, A. J. Alden, Wallace 
Brewer, Louis H. Jullien, David O'Connell and O. H. Brodburn ; 
for president of No. 1o1, John L. Kennedy (the present incum- 
bent), R. H. Busteed; vice-president, Edwin Payne and C. C. 
Casterline; reading clerk, Joseph E. Reese. There are a few 
other names, but at this writing we are unable to obtain them. 
There are very few down-town candidates this year, most all 
being from the government printing office. 

The hearts of the night hands at the government printing 
office were made glad, a few weeks ago, by the paying of the 
balance of the twenty per cent due them from the last session of 
congress. ‘There was a great demand for ‘‘subs” that day. This 
recognition on the part of the government is nothing more than 
just to those hands who do night labor. In every city throughout 
the United States extra compensation is granted to morning 
newspaper employés or those working at night ; and why not the 
government printing office 2? This being a short session of con- 
gress, the boys have issued a petition, to be presented to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the house of representatives, 
asking for twenty-five per cent instead of twenty, as was granted 
the night hands last session. The Swday //era/d will move into 
their newly-leased quarters on Eleventh street, within a stone's 
throw of the S¢av office. The //era/d is still booming, and we 
bespeak for it continued prosperity. Messrs. Soule and Hensey 
are ‘‘ hustlers,” to say the least. 

The January number of THE INLAND PRINTER was a beauty 
in many respects. Its handsome and artistic specimens, its 
elaborate displays of new series of type, and its spicy correspond- 
ence and solid editorials all added to its value. 

Secretary Frank Padget, of No. 101, is kept very busy in the 
various branches of his duties. We have not been able to ascer- 
tain as yet whether he will be a candidate for reélection or not, 
but if he is, we have not the slightest doubt but that he will 
succeed himself. Frank has made himself very popular with the 
craft in general, and seems certainly the right man in the right 
place. Aside from plenty of other business, he has nearly twelve 
hundred members to look after. 

The Morning Post, with its recent increase in size, 


Evening Star, with its new dress, and extra eight pages on Satur- 


and the 


day, afferd an opportunity for many a hungry ‘‘sub” to catch a 
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day’s work. At present there are a good many ‘‘subs” in town, 
and by the time congress will have adjourned the number will be 
doubled. Day work here on newspapers is 42'% cents, and night- 
work 45 cents per thousand ems, and a situation down town is 
almost as desirable as one at the government printing office. 
Though the two above named are the leading papers of the city, 
there are many less important issues that afford good situations to 
the lucky printer. The Sunday /lerald, Gazette and Evening Critic 
employ at least fifty hands, barring a number of ‘‘subs” in each 
office. 

Clarkson, Gibson Bros., Darby, McGill & Wallace, McQueen 
Bros. and Judd & Detwiler, the leading book and job printers of 
the city, are all busy, though not rushed. There are a lot of 
‘‘jim crow” shops around town that get a sprinkling of the trade, 
but of a lighter character. 

We understand that Philadelphia Typographical Union has 
adopted a novel plan of prohibiting a man from holding his 


situation down too ‘‘fine.” It only applies to those prints who 


are employed on a seven-day paper. If they work over six days a 
week, they are subject to a fine of no small amount. ‘There is 
considerable comment upon this punishment here, and the opinion 
seems to prevail that this is a good plan, and surely beneficial to 
the ‘‘sub.” There are some printers holding situations that 
never think of giving out a day’s work, and you do not have to 
leave this city to find them. We would be glad to hear of more 
cities following the example of the ‘‘City of Brotherly Love” in 
this respect. We understand that there are a number of employés 
at the government printing office who turn in from fourteen to 
sixteen hours time every night. We deem this utterly unfair, 
and we also understand that it could be easily avoided if the 
public printer would assert his authority. 
At a recent adjourned meeting of No. 1o1, of this city, the 
subject of changing the day of meeting from Sunday to a week 


The 


object of this organization holding their sessions on Sunday was 


day was brought up and very warmly discussed pro and con. 


simply to give those employés who labor upon morning newspapers 
an opportunity of attending the meetings, and the general attend- 
ance was noticeably increased thereby, but some of the down-town 
element got it into their heads that it was not the proper time, and 
hence the discussion. They failed, however, in their endeavor, 
and as a result the day of meeting until further notice will still 
remain the first day of the week. It was also suggested that the 
hours for labor in printing offices should be reduced to six per 
day, but wisely enough this suggestion was also ‘‘snowed under.” 
Em Dasu. 


FROM CONCORD. 


To the Editor: Concorp, N. H., February 5, 1891 

As has been noted before in THE INLAND PRINTER, the Repub- 
lican Press Association, publishing the “vening A/onitor and the 
Independent Statesman, have a new four-story building. This was 
erected immediately in rear of its old quarters, facing Depot square 
and running back on Depot street. It has a frontage of seventy- 
seven feet and its depth is seventy-eight feet. The first floor com- 
prises the business offices and the press and engine rooms, the 
The 


engine is a new thirty horse-power running the Sturtevant fan, by 


former being handsomely decorated and elegantly furnished. 


which the entire block is heated, and the dynamo, wired for about 
one hundred and thirty-six lights. On the second floor are the 
editorial rooms, the jobroom, and newspaper composing room. 
The third floor is taken up by the bookroom and the stereotyping 
There is also a handsome suite of offices for rent. 


The estimated cost, 


department. 
The fourth floor is occupied by the bindery. 
including new material, was about $65,000. The building is con- 

plumbing, and is 


The entire 


veniently arranged, provided with modern 
plainly the best in New England outside of Boston. 
machinery from the old building, including four cylinder presses, 
four job presses, standing presses, etc., were removed and set up 
by Dennan & Tarbett, of Boston, under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Tarbett, and was accomplished without a break of any 
kind. 


The business manager of the Republican Press Association 
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is Edward A. Jenks. The managing editor of the J/oni/orx and the 
Statesman is Edward N. Pearson, assisted by P. B. Cogswell and 
F. H. Kelsey. The pressroom is in charge of Frederick E. Cloud- 
man, while Frank H. Miner is foreman of the newsroom, John W. 
Bourlet of the jobroom, Charles W. Sargent of the bookroom, 
A. B. Cross of the stereotyping department and Frederick A. 
Landers of the bindery. The payroll contains the names of some 
forty employés. 

The outcome of the state printing contest was somewhat unex- 
pected, and yet perhaps was the legitimate result of certain actions 
on the part of Senator Chandler, whose managing editor was 
his candidate for the office. 
approve of the senator's statements made previous to the state 
He secured 


A great many republicans did not 


election, and took this occasion to ‘‘ get back” at him. 
the caucus nomination, but in the house enough republicans 
bolted to make no choice on the first ballot, his opponent in the 
caucus, Ira C. Evans, receiving their votes. On the second ballot, 
however, the democrats took a hand, and voted for Evans in a 
body, thus easily electing him. The state printing has hitherto 
alternated between the office of the Republican Press Associa- 
tion (Senator Chandler's office) and that of John B. Clarke, of 
Manchester, the latter now having had it for six years. Evans 
has been a candidate before but has been unable to secure the 
nomination. He is a printer of some thirty years’ experience and 
is perfectly competent to do the work, which amount to about 


cylinder and 


’ 


$20,000 per year. He has ordered anew ‘‘Optimus’ 
is enlarging his facilities generally. 

The hardly credible rumor comes up from Manchester that 
there are fifteen girl apprentices in the J/¢rrev office. Apparently 
the management is determined to avoid the necessity of advertising 


for help in the future D. 


BRIGHT, BRISK, BUSTLING BUSINESS BETOKENED. 


J0 the Edttor : PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 10, 1891. 

Intelligence received from all parts of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey is to the effect that business is 
good. At the state capitals the legislatures are in session and 
considerable printing is being done. There has been a great 
scarcity of competent printers at Harrisburg, Trenton, Annapolis 
and Dover, but the want seems to be supplied now. 

The outlook for the spring trade is excellent and encouraging. 
Paper makers are doing an immense business. The makers of 
Manufacturing stationers are 


The printers’ supply 


presses are as busy as they can be. 
running their establishments day and night. 
houses are well supplied with orders. Typefounders are doing 
well, and are hopeful of the future. 

The job printers and book publishers are jogging along at 
about their usual rate, while the newspaper people are enjoying 
particularly prosperous and profitable times. 

The fine art publishers are just now transacting quite a brisk 
trade in valentines. The productions of Louis Prang & Co., 
Boston, and Raphael Tuck & Sons, New York, are magnificent 
and command a ready sale. 

Benjamin Franklin's birthday was celebrated in a_ splendid 
manner by the Philadelphia Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 4. 
It was the sixth annual reunion of the association, and nearly one 
hundred and fifty members and guests were present. John W. 
Norman, chairman of the Entertainment Committee, presided. 
J. Hawkins, of New York, editor 
of the American Pressman ; J. G. Hardie, of Washington, D. C., 
president of Union No. 1; W. G ‘* Poet 
Pressman,” of Washington ; William J. Dornan, William Dornan, 
Jr., Cl'fford Dando, Ralph Ezekial,of New York; P. J. Sprightly, 
There 


Among the guests present were T. 


Dunn, known as the 


Fernando Carpenter and Stephen Brown, of Washington. 
were also delegations from Baltimore and New York. The first 
speaker was W. J. Adams, who responded to the toast, ‘‘ The 
Day We Celebrate.” During his remarks he said : 

‘Six years ago today the pressmen of Philadelphia gathered 
It was the 


in this hall to do honor to the memory of Franklin. 
first meeting of the kind for many years, his birthday coming and 
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going with scarcely any mention of his name. But one man in 
this great city, whose great heart is always open to do honor to 
the deserving, could think of no better man than Franklin asa 
fitting monument to grace the corner stone of the Public Ledger. 

‘‘Franklin’s birthday is an institution that has come to stay, 
and from this first meeting of pressmen a suggestion has gone 
broadcast throughout the land, so that now there is scarcely a 
city of pretentious size but will have its social gathering of print- 
ers tonight, meeting in honor of the occasion, and renewing their 
friendships for the coming year.” 

Edward Sutton, president of the union, followed. Giving his 
views of the organization, he said: ‘*We do not exist as a 
menace to our employers, but rather extend a friendly aid to 
them. What more equal and just way can we treat our employ- 
ers than by telling them that a member of our organization shall 
not work for less wages than another?” He referred to crises 
through which the union successfully passed during 1890. At 
every meeting, he claimed, new members were being added to the 
rolls, and now the membership is 115. 

Charles Miller, the executive head of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, reports of the friendship prevailing in the 
international body. ‘‘ This friendship,” he continued, ‘‘is not 
confined to one city, nor to any state, but is the rule throughout 
the continent. Whatever is good among us, has its counterpart in 
every other individual union in the country. We should look to 
our laurels, for, like all new ventures, we shall be met with oppo- 
sition. This, of being an injury, I believe, will 
eventually prove a benefit.” 

Addresses were also made by John W. Norman, T. J. Hawk- 
ins, of New York; J. G. Hardie, of Washington; W. G. Dunn, 
of the same city, and others. Songs were sung by Edward Bay- 
less, John Kelly, Bret Hart, Edward Frank 
Hennelin. A xylophone solo was given by Harry Wesley, and 
selections by the Philadelphia Mandolin Club. The Entertain- 
ment Committee consisted of John W. Norman, Howard Rumf, 
Torrence F. Gibbons, James Mellon, Thomas Collins. 

The quarterly meeting of the Typothetz of Philadelphia was 
held Saturday, January 17, and was largely attended. Upon the 
conclusion of the general routine business, those present celebrated 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday by a banquet, at which John R. 
A pleasant time at the banqueting 


instead 


Jackson and 


McFetridge presided. 
board was terminated with songs and speeches. 

Mayor Fitler has awarded contracts for printing and binding 
his annual report and message, and for stationery and miscellane- 
ous printing. The Dando Printing Company secured the printing 
of the message and report at 40 cents per 1,000 ems for plain 
composition, 59 cents per 1,000 ems for tabular, rule and figure 
composition, 35 cents per hour for time work, and 60 cents per 
token for printing. To the same company was also awarded the 
contract for supplying fifty-pound No. 1 book paper at $2.75 per 
Dunlap & Clarke will bind 6,287 copies of the report for 
will supply sixty-pound super-calendered book 
The stationery and miscellaneous 


ream. 
$1,571.26, and 
paper at $3.49 per ream. 
printing were divided among Detre & Blackburn, Dunlap & 
Clarke, D. J. Gallagher & Co. and George F. Lasher. 

William H. Hodgson, proprietor of the Dai/y Local News, of 
West Chester, has purchased of the Scattergood estate a large 
brick building for $1,800, possession to be had on April 1. Mr. 
Hodgson intends remodeling the building into a fine annex to his 
printing establishment, which will make it one of the largest in 
rural Pennsylvania. 

The Daily Gazette has appeared at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 

The partnership heretofore existing between H. S. Smith and 
C. Rk. Graham, of Philadelphia, and W. S. Bryan, of St. Louis, 
under the firm name of Historical Publishing Company, has been 
dissolved, W. S. Bryan retiring. H.S. Smith and C. R. Graham 
will continue the business. 

A continuous sheet of fine book paper was recently made at 
the Jobnsonburg (Pa.) paper mill which was fifty-four miles long 
For twenty-four hours the paper 
ARGUS, 


and one hundred inches wide. 
passed through the machine without a break. 
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FROM BALTIMORE. 


70 the Editor: BaLtimorE, Md., January 5, 1891. 

I had hoped to be able to write in this letter a favorable report 
of the Baltimore Typotheta, but President Boyle informed me 
today that but four members attended the last monthly meeting, 
which adjourned without a quorum. Mr. Boyle said he regretted 
this, as he had received two important communications from other 
cities and desired to have the papers read before the association. 

Last week the publishers of the secular weeklies of this city 
formed an organization, under the title of ‘‘The Weekly News- 
paper Association of Baltimore.” The papers included in the 
Baltimore Life, the 7Ze/egram, the 
The 
officers of the association are Messrs. T. J. Wentworth, president ; 
IK. S. Judge, vice-president and George S. Steuart, secretary. The 
primary objects of the association are mutual advancement both 
The circulation 


organization are as follows: 
Baltimorcan, Every Saturday, the /ree Press and the Critic. 


of the journals represented and the city at large. 
and character of the weekly press of this city is not recognized 
as it should be, and the step taken by these publishers is one to be 
commended. 

The two weekly sensational papers of Baltimore, the Revealer 
and the 7’// Mal/ Gazette, have gotten into trouble, the publishers 
having been recently presented by the grand jury for sending 
obscene matter through the mails. 

Messrs. Edwin and George W. Abell, publishers and pro- 
prietors of the Sw, were the executors named in the will and 
testament of the late Walter k. Abell, and they have given bond 
in the penalty of $1,000,000 and qualified in the orphan’s court as 
executors. The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland fur- 
nished the bond. The Messrs. Abell could easily have furnished 
personal security for the required amount, as friends offered to 
become surety for them, but they preferred to pay a corporation 
and thus relieve themselves of obligations. This is characteristic 
of the publishers of the Sz and may he said to date back to its 
founder, the later A. S. Abell, father of the present owners of the 
Sun 

A weekly paper, illustrated, made its appearance here a few 
ago. J. V. 
street, did the composition and presswork. Goss’ was the title 


weeks Boyle, book and job printer, on Baltimore 
of the sheet, which was edited and managed by three newspaper 
men. It was not destined for a long career, for Gossip lived and 
The pictorial side of the paper was got up by 
This 
concern sold out a few days ago to the Pictorial Weeklies Company 
of New York. 
got out in Chicago (all but the cover), made its appearance 


died in a day. 
the Atlantic Pictorial Publishing Company of New York. 
Another paper of this character, called Ligh/, 
here a few weeks ago. It survived two or three issues. 

There is some complaint in this section against those obliging 
typefounders who do not restrict themselves to electrotyping an 
advertisement which you may take to them already set, but will 
put the matter in type as well. Some of our typos object to this 
latter practice, upon the ground, I suppose, that it deprives them 
of considerable fat. By the way, our typefounders appear to be 
quite busy, a number of them filling orders for their country 
customers. 

At no time during my correspondence, Mr. Editor, have I found 
news of interest to the craft so scarce as at present writing. It 
seems to be an off season with regard to business of all kinds. 

Messrs. Thomas & Evans, printers and publishers, are getting 
out the first number of a weekly paper. It is to make its bow to 
the public on Saturday. The new comer is to be a political sheet 
of the democratic persuasion, and will be controlled by politicians 
in a certain interest. 

Mr. J. S. Judge, editor and proprietor of the 7yadv, has bought 
the /ree Press, a whilom labor paper, and is now running these 
two weekly journals 

Editor George S. Steuart, of Aaltimere Life, has taken into 
partnership Mr. Charles A. Gareis in the publication of that 
paper. This firm will also run a job office in connection with the 
weekly, having put new material into the office of /7/c today. 
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Mr. Gareis is a practical printer and leaves cases at the Sz to 
join Mr. Steuart, who has thus secured a first-class young man to 
coéperate with him in the conduct of the printing and publishing 
business. 

Some months ago Mr. James Young, book and job printer and 
publisher of the 7v/egram, leased his book and job department 
together with his presses and material to one J. P. O'Brien, of 
Philadelphia. 
acquired office, and Mr. Young's old employés had to step down 
and out, including pressman McLeod, who is secretary of the 
But all this is changed now, for O’Brien 


O'Brien put his own force of hands in the newly 


Pressmen’s Union. 
few 
Mr. 
Young is again running his printing office, and his old hands are 
FIDELITIES. 


failed to come up to time in the way of money matters a 
weeks ago, and he then found the doors barred against him. 


all back, including pressman McLeod. 


OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 
To the Editor + 
Again the Christmas season has come round and gone by in our 


WELLINGTON, December 27, 1890. 


southern seas, and we in New Zealand have had a good time, for 
the strike is past, and the future seems bright with the promise 
that strikes will be no more, but that arbitration will take its 
Politicians speak of establishing a permanent court of 
Since I iast had 


place. 
conciliation, with district boards of arbitration. 
the pleasure of giving the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER Christ- 
mas greetings many things have happened, and, spite of the great 
strikes recorded, I think I can safely say that we, as workers, have 
advanced, and the future appears ripe with promises of fulfillment 
of cherished reforms, which will still further advance the worker. 

Since I last wrote you, the general elections have taken place, 
and to the astonishment of all and every, have resulted in a 
great victory for trades unions, for no less than twenty labor can- 
didates have been returned, out of a total of seventy members for 
our house of representatives, and many of these are genuine 
workers, including a printer, baker, bootmaker, tailor, ironworker, 
carpenter, and lamplighter, some of whom I personally know to 
be sound-on-the-goose unionists. Mr. George Fisher, a printer, 
was returned top of the poll again for Wellington, while the 
top man in Christchurch (where the whole labor ticket was re- 
turned) was Mr. W. P. Reeves, editor, son of the proprietor of the 
Lyttelton 7?es, and Dunedin placed Mr..D. Pinkerton, president 
of the trades’ council, top of the poll. Another newspaper man 
returned was Mr. A. W. Hogg for Masterton ; also Major Steward 
for Waimate, and the leader of the late opposition, Mr. John 
Ballance, Wanganui //eva/?, Mr. W. Hutchinson, a new member 
for Dunedin (which city also returns a complete labor ticket) is 
a proprietor of a printing office in that city. 

The knights of labor, in my opinion, prevented the workers 
obtaining more victories than they did, as the candidates they 
chose were not acceptable to the majority, which resulted in a 
split. All the single-tax candidates put forward by the order were 
bottom of the polls. 

Five of the compositors of the New Zealand 77mes were going 
home after the ‘‘cut,” a few weeks ago, when they discovered a 
couple of burglars in a drapery shop. A policeman, for a won- 
der (!) happened to be on hand, and after a big struggle between 
one of the comps and the policeman and the burglars, the latter 
were captured, and at the supreme court one got twelve months 
and the other five years, and the other day the draper gave each of 
the comps (brave comps, the papers say) a Christmas gift. 

The Wellington Zvening Post and New Zealand 7imes chapels 
played a cricket match on Christmas Day, the latter winning by ten 
runs, the score being 94 to 84 runs. Messrs. Mills (26) and France 
(17) were best scorers for the 7%es, and Kilner (10) and Lons- 
dale (16) for the 7os¢. A large crowd witnessed the match. 

The Lvening Post of December 22 ‘All that was 


mortal of the late Mr. Samuel Duncan Parnell, whose name will 


says: 


be forever revered by the wage-earners of the southern hemis- 
phere for its connection with the eight hours movement, was laid 
to rest in the Sydney-street cemetery on Saturday afternoon. 




















The funeral, which left the late residence of the deceased in 
Cambridge terrace soon after 3:30 o'clock, was attended by be- 
tween twelve and fifteen hundred persons, representing all classes 
of the community, including the mayor, Messrs. Fisher, Duthie, 
and Macdonald, M. H. R’s, and members of the city council. 
The coffin, upon which several very beautiful wreaths were laid, 
was carried all the way to the cemetery by members of the car- 
penters’ union, and as the cortége passed along the thoroughfares 
of the city, most of the places of business closed their shutters as 
The Garrison band, assisted by several 
At the grave 


a‘mark of respect. 
members of the city band, played the dead march. 
there was no regular burial service, but an eloquent panegyric was 
delivered by Mr. J. C. Harris. Mr. Parnell was a socialist. The 
Executive Council of the New Zealand Typographical Association 
was represented by Messrs. Joslin (treasurer) and Mills (secretary). 
Tom L. MILts. 


REMEDY FOR CHIPPING OF ANGLE ROLLERS. 
To the Editor: 

In your January number, in the article on ‘‘ Practical Talks on 
Presswork,” the writer speaks of means to prevent the chipping 
or grinding of angle rollers on a cylinder press. Now, lam nota 
pressman, but I have practical, everyday knowledge of a Camp- 
bell cylinder press, and I think I can, in a few words, give you 
the cause, and suggest a remedy therefor. 

First, if you will go to any press of this make with rack and 
table distribution, and stand and watch the rollers as they roll on 
and off the table, you will notice that they jump or rattle. The 
cause of this jarring motion has been proven on my press, and is 
because the roller bearings are too low, and so I took a pica 
reglet and placed under them, raising them so that when the table 
passed under them they turned evenly and without jarring, and 
worked without noise or rattle. My press isso made that I can 
place the rollers on an angle, or straight across; they also have 
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iron riders. 

The advantage to be derived by placing the distributers at 
right angles is, that when the fountain roller lifts tne ink onto the 
table, the ink is straight across ; the table and the rollers being the 
same, the ink is carried tothe form rollers evenly across the table. 

I have studied every make of press turned out in the past 
three years, and in my judgment there are serious defects to 
practical work in nearly every one ; notably that of the small rollers 
over which the bed passes. Their bearings are solid, and cause 
these rollers to wear flat. These bearings should be made to rise 
and fall just as the cylinder is adjusted, and then the bed would 


cause each and every one to roll. E. S. STEVENS. 


ITEMS FROM NEW YORK. 
To the Editor + NEw York, January 25, 1891. 

I presume you have heard that William J. Kelly has assumed 
editorial charge of the American Art Printer. Mr. Munro is at 
present running a local Brooklyn sheet, weekly, I believe, called 
The Exponent, 

Messrs. Tomkins, McIndoe & Co., bookbinders of this city, 
joined with Mr. Taylor, formerly manager for the Trow Printing 
& Binding Company, will start in, probably in February, to take 
their share of the book printing of New York. It is said they will 
start with fifteen cylinder presses. They assume the style of 
‘The Caxton Press.” 

The outlook is especially good here if the order books of the 
press manufacturers may be accepted as acriterion. More presses 
are being built for New York city printers than ever before, and 
they are not being bought for fun either. 

P. F. Collier, publisher of Ovce a Il’eek, has again removed his 
printing office, this time to the extreme west side, Thirteenth street 
and Thirteenth avenue. The building, one of the largest occupied 
as a printing office in America, was formerly the Delamater Iron 
Works. It covers twenty city lots. This enables Mr. Collier to 
have both of his offices (he had two large ones) under one roof, 
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and, no doubt, will increase their efficiency. Mr. Frank Kelly is 
superintendent of the pressroom, with Messrs. Benjamin Thompson 
The success of Once a Week, 
Started 


and Henry Evans as his assistants. 
the principal publication of this house, is phenomenal. 
but a couple of years back it has taken the popular taste and has 
already reached a circulation of almost a quarter of a million 
copies weekly. 

Among the printing houses of New York devoted to the better 
class of printing, none stands higher than that of C. K. Alley. 
Founded in 1885 under the style of Fleming, Brewster & Alley, 
it quickly took a place in the front rank of art printers. Fora 
young house, catering to those requiring only the finest of work, 
vicissitudes necessarily arise and their case proved no exception. 
About a year ago, however, both Messrs. Fleming and Brewster 
retired from the firm, Mr. Alley assuming control, with Mr. 
George F. Taylor (formerly occupying a responsible position with 
J. J. Little) as superintendent. Since the change in the firm not 
a dull day has been experienced, every part of the establishment 
being kept fully employed, and on such work as proved that 
Cottrell & Sons have orders now to 
Ey. e: 


reputation tells. Messrs. 


build several new presses for Mr. Alley. 


FROM KANSAS CITY. 


To the Editor: Kansas City, Mo., February 9, 1891. 
The past few months have witnessed the lowest depression in 
all branches of the printing business ever known in this city. 
Retrenchment has been the universal cry and practice among 
proprietors, and as a result the newspapers have greatly 
reduced their number of regular cases ; 
various editorial and reportorial staffs whose services could be 
dispensed with has had to submit to the inevitable; and the 


union compositors have deemed it wise, under existing circum- 


every member of the 


stances, to give up all phats and pick-ups for the term of three 
months from January 4, at the end of which time the old rules 
governing these matters to again be in effect. In consequence of 
the present state of affairs, quite a number of newspaper men 
have departed for other fields of labor. The conditions in the 
job offices have somewhat improved since last month, and while 
work is not rushing, the supply and demand of job printers are 
about equal. 

There has been much talk of a consolidation of the G/oée and 
Journal, Rumor has had it that Louis Hammerslough, proprie- 
tor of the former named paper, had secured a controlling interest 
in the incumbrances against its rival, and would soon bring about 
a foreclosure and thereby a merging of the two publications. 
This is all speculative, however, and no such action will be taken 
soon. Mr. Hammerslough’s journalistic aspirations, while not 
fully realized, have been entirely subdued, and he longs to return 
to the more lucrative investment of his capital, which, although 
still ample, has been greatly reduced by his two years’ experience 
with the Globe. 

The /ournal has reduced its subscription price to 15 cents a 


The paper is for sale. 


week, 

Mr. James M. Khodes, one of the old-timers here, has re- 
moved with his family to San Antonio, Texas, The gentleman 
has been one of the most earnest and active members of No. 80 
for years. As president of the union, as delegate to the interna- 
tional, as a committeeman, his work was always performed faith- 
fully and well, and he had become one of the wheel-horses of 
unionism in this city. In his departure, Kansas City loses one of 
its best men of the craft, while San Antonio gains a most valuable 
member to her ranks. 

Eleven fraternity printers were recently shipped from this, the 
P. P. F.’s recruiting point to Boston to take the places of union 
men locked out on the /’es¢ of that city. 

The Jfidland Mechanic, the representative of the labor organiza- 
tions of this city, is now owned and controlled by a stock company, 
composed of the different unions. As yet the management of the 
paper has not been changed. Mr. Frank Hall, president of No. 
80, at present in charge of the mechanical department of the 











Mechanic, is being favorably considered for the position of general 
manager. A more worthy or capable man could not be selected. 


Mr. G. H. Stone, president of St. Louis Typographical Union, 
No. 8, and international organizer of the second district, com- 
prising the states of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Indian Territory, was present at the February 
meeting of No. 8o. 

Mr. J. H. Platt, of the 7%mes, has been appointed deputy dis- 
trict organizer of the international for this city. 

No. 80 numbers at present two hundred and thirty-five mem- 
bers. 

About April 1 there will be a dissolution of the firm of the 
Inter-State Publishing Company. Mr. Emor Kimber, the present 
manager, it is stated will continue in business by selecting an office 
out of the present plant equal to his share of stock therein, and the 
balance of the material and machinery will be purchased by various 
other offices in the city. That such an extensive and complete 
plant as this should be divided up in this manner is to be deplored. 

So far the only contest developed in the coming election in 
No. 8o is that for delegate to Boston. ‘Two are to be elected. So 
far the candidates announced are as follows: Frank Hall, J. F. 
Klunk, E. M. Lovendale, Frank Foos, Jesse Calvert and W. S. 
Johnston 

Under the able direction of Mr. R. B. Teachenor, its head 
artist, the Inter-State Company is issuing one of the finest pieces 
of art work in the printing line ever executed in the West. It 
consists of a 64-page souvenir of a recent excursion through Texas 
Mr. 


panied the tourists, and from material collected with pencil and 


by the Kansas City Commercial Club. Teachenor accom- 
camera he has compiled the elaborate work which would do credit 
to any concern in the country. Advance sheets of the publication 
justify the assertion that as a piece of art printing it has never 
been approached in this city for beauty of design and correctness 
of detail 

THE 


The edition of 4,000 copies will cost $2,000. 
at all 
‘cigar store, No. 14 East Eighth street 


INLAND PRINTER can times be found on sale at 
Fitzgibbon Bros 
The Inter-State Company has in hand the work of a 1,000-page 
catalogue for the A. Baldwin Hardware Company, of New Orleans. 
The contract amounts to $20,000. 
The six-day law is being rigidly lived up to on the newspapers 
here 
As 
many more are sailing under the non-union banner, but the former 
BEN. 


There are twenty-seven union offices here at present. 
class embraces the most important offices of the city. 


FROM CINCINNATI. 


70 the Editor CINCINNATI, Ohio, February 8, 18901. 
Business here the past month has been very brisk among the 
different book and job offices, the secretary of the union receiving 
repeated calls to supply extra men. Considerable night-work is 
being done in order to get the work out. 
One of 
Stationery Company, of 124 Walnut street 


the coming offices here is the Webb Printing & 
They do a large line 
of commercial work, with railroad printing as a specialty, and 
during the past week added over $1,600 worth of new job type to 
their already large composing room. 

The prettiest calendar received this year is that gotten out by 
the Russell & Morgan Printing Company, in twelve sheets, and all 
in fancy colors. It excels all their previous efforts in this line. 

A fire in the office of the Elm Street Printing Company last 
Friday night resulted in a loss of about $1,500 to that concern. 

Mr. Henry Shepker, a member of the firm of Keating & Co., 
who has been ill for some time, died last Saturday, from a compli- 
cation of diseases. He was about 35 years of age, and quite 
popular among the printing fraternity. 

The firm of McBrair & Co., lithographers, will shortly remove 
to more commodious quarters in the new Nevada building, a large 
factory building which more than a year ago burned down, 
completely gutting the offices of the Henderson-Achert Litho- 


graphing Company, Knight & Co., and George P. Houston, 
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printers, and a large number of other lines of business. Knight 
& Co. have also gone back into the same building again, and have 
enlarged their plant. 

G. J. Braam, a son of Mr. Cornelius Braam, the business 
manager of the Cincinnati Typefoundry, has formeda partnership 
with Nick Feckter, late of the firm of Oppenheimer & Feckter, at 
No. 92 Sycamore street. The new firm are mainly commercial 
printers. 

Billy Bloebaum, who is the full force of the Cincinnati Type- 
foundry in their composing room, has lately patented a new 
machine for mitering rules, and will soon put his invention on the 
market. The has quite an extensive 
composing room, but do no composition for other than their own 
work, specimen sheets, etc., preferring not to enter into competition 


above named foundry 


with the regular printing firms of the city. 

‘‘Pic”’ Russell, the senior member of the Russell & Morgan 
Printing Company, in attempting to board a rapidly-movirg cable 
car about ten days ago, was dashed to the ground and very 
seriously injured. He was taken to the Good Samaritan Hospital 
for treatment. 

‘*Bob” Morgan, of the same 
board of police commissioners four years ago, made arrangements 
officer each year a handsome 


firm, when a member of the 
to present the most efficient police 
gold medal, and the fourth Morgan medal will be presented to 
Sergeant William Copelan on February 21. 

Ault & Wiborg, ink makers, have turned their business into 
the Ault & Wiborg Printing Ink Company, following the example 
of the Standard Printing Ink Works, which was some time ago 
made a stock company. 

The ‘‘ political pot” 
boil ; as usual candidates for delegates to the International Typo- 


in the union circles is commencing to 
graphical Union being the first to appear. This early in the game 
but three candidates for that position have announced themselves 
— William H. Seaman and Chris C. Kenney, of the “vgairerv, and 
W. H. Gensley, of the Methodist Book Concern. 
delegate has been very exciting and costly here for several years 


The race for 
past. It is said that the election of one delegate two years ago 
cost one of our members about $400 in cold cash, and one of our 
delegates to the Atlanta meeting is said to have spent over $250 to 
secure his election. It is a pretty state of affairs when candidates 
for delegate to the International Typographical Union pursue the 
methods of ward politicians in the purchase of votes. I heard 
the other day of at least one man soliciting votes for one of the 
candidates last year, calling up a crowd of printers in a saloon to 
drink, as he flashed up a ten-dollar bill : ‘‘Come on, boys; have 
This is not my money. This 
Such methods and such ‘‘ hust- 


something to drink. ig) eS 


money. I'm hustling for him.” 


ling’ isadisgrace to union printers. It is pretty safe to say, from 
the character of the three men named above, that there will be 
none of this kind of business this year. At least let us hope so. 

was held under the Australian system, 
with the pulling and hauling of mem- 


to another just before the casting of 


The election last year 
and it virtually done away 
bers from one candidate 


votes. It gave members an opportunity to go into booths and 
scratch their tickets in privacy, and to the surprise of all, at least 
one man whose calling seemed sure before the election was defeated 
badly. There is some talk of having the union do away with the 
Australian system at this election, but Ido not think the oppo- 
nents to it will be able to carry their point. 

The (xion Bulletin, which has now been published monthly 
by the union for over three years, has done more to create union 
offices than all the efforts put forth by the non-union office com- 
mittee. The sending out of the Auv//etin monthly keeps the list 
of union offices prominently before the public, and job and book 
printers particularly are beginning to see that the absence of their 
names from the union list works to their disadvantage frequently, 
and the union at the present time is considering the putting on of 
at least three more offices on the list. 

The Zaw Bulletin, which lately came into the possession of 
two members of our union, has not yet been put on the list of 


union offices. Why this delay? Is this to be another instance of 














the old saying that ‘‘when a union man works for some one else 
he wants all that the scale calls for, but when he goes in business 
for himself he runs a ‘rat’ office.” I can call several cases of the 
above kind to mind, and not half try. 

Typesetting machines are to be introduced in the Commerctad- 


66 ” 


Gazette composing room shortly. Five ‘‘dummies,” or key-boards, 
are already in, and a number of compositors are practicing so as 
to be able to manipulate the keys when the machines arrive. 

Early in December the Covington Commonwealth sued Typo- 
graphical Union No. 3 for $10,000 damages in the United States 
court, and a temporary restraining order was granted preventing 
the union from further boycotting that sheet until the suit for 
damages was settled. Suit was set for February 2, but was again 
postponed. Boycotting is rather expensive business — especially 
to the boycotted. 

Robert Clarke & Co. are printing a one thousand page brief, 
three hundred pages of which were turned out last week. The 
Commercial jobrooms have the city reports, which make about 
eight hundred pages. Williams’ City Directory starts up this 
month — fifteen hundred pages; and every office on the list is 
pretty well pushed with work. In fact, there is a greater demand 
for book and job printers than I have seen in Cincinnati for 
several years. Still there are plenty of ‘‘subs” on the daily 
papers, but they do not like to work in job offices, as working for 
a little while outside seems to hurt their chances for work on their 
return to the dailies. SCRIBE. 


FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor + Detroit, Mich,, February 3, 1891. 

The banquet given by Detroit Typographical Union, No. 18, 
on January 19, in honor of Franklin’s birthday was a most 
enjoyable affair. The same was given at the Wayne, one of the 
leading hotels of the city. The supper was excellent, the menu 
being elaborate and varied. About one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the union were present. Theinvitations and programmes 
were rare creations of typography, from the firm of Winn & 
Hammond. After partaking of the supper, President James P. 
Murtagh, who acted as toastmaster, made a brief speech in which 
he traced the history of No. 18 from its birth, in 1852, to the 
present day. Of the seven original charter members, only two 
are living. In closing, Mr. Murtagh named many of its mem 
bers who have achieved distinction in the city in the different 
professions and branches of the national and municipal govern- 
ments. 

‘‘The International Typographical Union” was the first 
toast announced, and was responded to by John McVicar, the 
Centennial President of the International Typographical Union. 
He gave an interesting history of that organization and its work, 
replete with valuable statistics, and strongly recommended trade 
papers as being of the greatest value to the craft. 

‘“The Day We Celebrate” was responded to by Robert Y. 
Ogg, who paid a high eulogy to the character and philanthropic 
services to humanity of Benjamin Franklin, predicting that his 
name would live longer in history than that of any other Ameri- 
can with the exception of the two illustrious names of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. Whatever he accomplished as statesman and 
patriot, he is still known among men as ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin the 
printer.” 

John Drew, an old-time printer, spoke on ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
relating many humorous and pathetic incidents of printing in the 
earlier history of the city. 

Judge C. J. Reilly, of the Wayne circuit court, answered to 
the toast of the ‘‘ Honorary Members.” The judge in his remarks 
deplored the lack of education in both professional and mechani- 
cal callings that prevail nowadays. 

‘‘The Golden Opportunity.” This toast was answered by 
Harry R. Winn, who spoke as follows : 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS,—I have little to say in reference to the 
toast ; but before I proceed with my remarks, and before the thoughts in my 


mind pass away, let me state that this is one of the happiest moments of my 
life, for when I see those with whom I have stood shoulder to shoulder at the 
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case, when I see those for whom I have many and many a time been glad to 
sub, when I see those who have been my companions on my weary march 
homeward at early daydawn, and when I see yonder an old foreman under 
whom I have worked for years, and then when I see on my right hand and on 
my left my own employés, it makes me feel, from the bottom of my heart, 
how true the sentiment of the words, ‘‘ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.”’ . 

At some period of every man’s life there comes to him what I would 
term his golden opportunity. I care not if it be but the poor Polack who 
digs in our sewers, or the statesman that presides over the destinies of his 
countrymen, I say I care not who it may be, or in what plane of life he may 
move, there comes to each and every one of us a golden opportunity, whereby 
we may advance ourselves in the society in which we move, and mark, as it 
were, a new era of future prosperity. If we but grasp the opportunity when 
it presents itself, and in the common parlance of the day, take off our coat, 
and work at it with all the energies, both physical and mental, with which 
nature has blessed us, I say that if we do all this, there will be no such thing 
as failure. 

The printer, from the peculiarity of his vocation, which brings him in 
contact with all kinds of trades and professions, naturally acquires a variety 
of knowledge which does not present itself to the average mechanic. He is 
naturally aggressive, and always on the lookout for an opportunity, and when 
he aims at anything rarely misses his mark. In proof of this, look in the 
senate, you find him there; in the legislature, you find him there—he is 
in the army, in the navy, atthe bar, inthe pulpit, on the stage, at the plow, 
and you will find many of them at the heads of large manufacturing con- 
cerns; he is always brilliant, always in the front rank. Benjamin Franklin, 
the man whose birth we commemorate tonight, was a man who never let an 
opportunity go by without grasping at it. From a tender age until his death, 
he never missed an opportunity to makea friend, to do a favor, or to improve 
his mind. What he did he did well, and his life is a glorious example fot 
all printers to come. 

I have little more to say, but to thank you for the honor in calling upon 
me to respond to this toast; yet, before I take my seat, let me congratulate 
those who have been instrumental in bringing us together this evening; let 
ine tell them, however, that they too have a golden opportunity before them, 
and that is to use their influence to make such gatherings as these annual 
events, aye, and if you can, make them semi-annual — the more the better: 
for to my mind, and I do not hesitate to give expression to my thoughts, such 
gatherings as these — bringing as they do employer and employé side by side, 
basking in the sunshine of happiness, partaking of the bounties of this well- 
spread table, intermingled with good fellowship I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
such gatherings as these will do more to solve the knotty problems that come 
up between man and master, between labor and capital, than weeks of 
debate in either typotheta# or union, 


‘‘The Newspaper Printer.” by Harry D. Lindley, was also one 
of the best of the evening. Mr. Lindley is a newspaper com- 
positor and well qualified to speak on behalf of his associates. 


He spoke as follows : 


The newspaper printer is the cosmopolitan; the beacon light of civiliza- 
tion; the lighthouse on the rocky shore of the seething sea of humanity; the 
alumni of the great educational storehouse of the world. ’'Tis he who puts 
in place, one by one, the little leaden dies that make orators, statesmen and 
nations, build cities, tear to pieces the selfish structures of tyranny, break 
the chains of slavery and weld more firmly the encircling bands of fraternal 
love. ’Tis he before whom monarchs tremble and republics bow in homage. 

The newspaper printer is a great traveler — not always in vestibule trains, 
however. Sometimes, in fact quite frequently, he travels in that class of 
rolling stock known to railroad men as double-deckers, with a little enthusi- 
asm, a short pipe and a plug of tobacco for his diet. At other times he 
revels in the luxuries of a millionaire, and actually indulges in palace cars, 
champagne, Havanas, a little gold in his pocket, and even goes so far as to 
get a square meal. Then again, on the uppers of his shoes, he may be seen 
wearily measuring the miles from city to city, mother earth for his couch 
and the blue canopy of heaven for his mantle, happy as a clam at high tide. 
Yes, he may be found, alas! too often, at the punch bowl, with destruction of 
body, brain and soul staring him in the face —the prince of paupers, the 
pride of kings, the magnetic needle on the compass of empires, 

The newspaper printer is a great comedian, a fair tragedian, a good emo- 
tional or melodramatic character, and his line in grand or comic opera is well 
up in the cast. As an orator he is emphatic, enthusiastic, sublime, and his 
greatest oratorical powers are brought into requisition when he takes from 
the copy-hook a piece of illegible manuscript. He turns it endwise, side- 
wise, upside down, then lays it down and ponders over it till his brain seems 
on fire; then, in language more emphatic than poetic, he exclaims that the 
cockroach that crawled over and ruined that paper must have been crazy or 
drunk, and in the next breath, to sooth his aching brain, he bawls out in sten- 
torian tones, ‘‘Who’ll give out a pipe, tobacco and a match: I’ve got the 
wind ?”’ 

Charitable? I should say they are. They are charitable to a fault. 
They will give their last dime to a brother in distress, divide their lunch or 
Apollinaris water. A newspaper printer was never appealed to in vain 
for a worthy charity—his response always coming with that heaven-born 
impulse that dispels for the moment the dark clouds of despair. 

The newspaper printer has tribulations and trials known only to his 
craft. Few there are who realize the fact that he stands at the case ten to 
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fourteen hours daily endeavoring to make English of the mangled language 
of some aspirant to reportorial fame, and inthat endeavor makes use of some 
word unknown to the vocabulary of the would-be George William Curtis, 
only to find his proof butchered and the air blue with eloquence from the 
author, and perhaps the next issue of the paper will contain a paragraph 
explaining that the “intelligent compositor ’’ made us say the printers’ Ben 
Franklin banquet was a failure, when everybody knows it was a most 
enjoyable success. 

The newspaper printer is full of patience and long suffering, and watch- 
fully waits for the fame and fortune which come not till the merciless earth 
is thrown over his lifeless clay and his spirit has flown to the farther shore ; 
but when Gabriel blows his trump, when ‘30”’ is in on the main line, may 
we all have the ‘“‘take’’ with which we have been struggling these many years 
well ‘‘ made even,’’ our galleys all corrected and revised, and our final 


proofs found to be so clean by the great proofreader above that he will say to 


us, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servants.’ 

The other toasts of the evening were: ‘‘ The Press,” by V. W. 
Kichardson, of the staff of the /vee Press ; ‘‘ The Devil,’’ Thomas 
Dixon, foreman of the 77mes ; ‘‘ Something,” William Van Buren, 
United States Marshal; ‘‘The Pioneer Sub,” James H. Kelly, 
Assistant City Clerk; ‘‘ The Childs-Drexel Home for Printers,” 
Charles O. Bryce; ‘‘ Pi,” Charles E. Miller, of the 7zmes ; ‘‘The 
Stereotyper,” George Curtis; ‘‘ The Ladies,” Joseph A. Labadie. 
The banquet, taken all in all, was a glorious success, and will long 
be remembered by all who participated. 

For a long time rumors had been afloat of newspaper changes. 
These rumors have proved to be true. The /772/une was the paper 
interested. The same has been sold to Mr. Dee, of the Vezws, and 
other gentlemen. Ina lateissue the 777¢/une announces that it will 
improve its typographical appearance. They have contracted for 
the first output of the Rogers Typograph. At the same time the 
columns will be widened to standard measurement and the general 
appearance made as handsome as any paper in the country. 

At the regular meeting of Detroit union last Sunday the nomi- 
nations of delegates and officers for the ensuing year were made. 
It was agreed to send two delegates to the Boston convention. 
The following are the nominees: Patrick O'Grady, Philip A. 
Loersch, William L. Bessler, James P. Murtagh, Robert Jaffray ; 
president—Fred Martin, Frank J. C. Ellis ; vice-president—George 
W. Duncan ; recording secretary— Noble Ashley, Harry D. Lind- 
ley ; financial secretary— Thomas Jeffs, Richard Lindsay, Irving 
Carrier; treasurer—Aaron M. Bernhardt; sergeant-at-arms — 
W. M. Blight, Fred Greiner, Bion Hough, W. G. Shaughnessy ; 
executive committee —W. A. Taylor, H. Marr, J. Mason, W. H. 
Wagner, W. B. Tilton, W. Palmer, A. Robinson. 

Capt. J. W. Hall, marine reporter on the Yourna/, died on 
January 31. Mr. Hall was born at Fort Erie, Ontario, opposite 
Buffalo, New York, in 1813. He was well known in marine 
circles. In 1858 he began ship broking and marine reporting at 
this port, and was thus engaged up to the time of his death, and 
for a number of years furnished the marine news for the papers at 
all the principal lake ports. 

Among the Detroit printers in attendance at the state convention 
of the Michigan Federation of Labor, at Grand Rapids, are G. W. 
Duncan, secretary of the federation ; W. A. Taylor, delegate from 
No. 18, and C. E. Miller, delegate from the Trades Council. 

PAs LL 


PR:NTING AND PUBLISHING PROSPECTS PLEASANT. 


70 the Edttor: New York, February 7, 1891. 

The second month of the new year finds the printing trade 
and associated interests in an easy condition. The early part of 
February is regarded in business circles as ‘‘ between seasons.” 
Demands in numerous lines at the moment represent current con 
sumption only. The prevailing sluggish state of trade through 
out the country is therefore not unnatural. Preparations for the 
spring trade are progressing, and if there is no interference 
through unwise legislation, the present lull will doubtless be fol- 
lowed by renewed activity and energy in every department of 
trade. 

The New York Typothetz celebrated the one hundred and 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the birth of their patron saint, Benja- 
min Franklin, on Saturday night, January 17. A number of 


| prominent printers, among whom were the following, were pres- 
ent: William C. Martin, president of the typothetz ; Theodore 
L. De Vinne, Howard Lockwood, James A. Rogers, J. Thorne 
Harper, Martin B. Brown, J. W. Pratt, Louis D. Gallison, 
Edward Taylor, Homer Lee, W. W. Farmer, J. J. Little. 

The banqueting room in the Hotel Brunswick was superbly 
decorated. Just above President Martin’s chair hung an antique 
portrait of Franklin. The banquet was magnificent. At 9 o’clock 
President Martin called the gathering to order and made a bright 
and interesting address. In speaking of the late Richard M. Hoe, 
who, he said, had introduced the first cylinder press, he took 
pleasure in announcing that a beautiful marble statuette of the 
renowned printing-press builder had just been presented to the 


society by Peter S. Hoe. 

Rev. Charles A. Meredith followed Mr. Martin. The reverend 
gentleman made a graceful oration, in which he said that he 
thought his hearers knew much more about Franklin than he did, 
yet he ventured to put the great printer-philosopher next to 
Washington in the constellation of patriotic and famous Ameri- 
cans. ‘‘ Today,” he declared, ‘‘there are just as great printers 
as Franklin, but we are a nation of giants, and none of them 
towers much above the head of his fellow man.”” He ended with 
some sharp remarks upon the avalanche of books which are bury- 
ing the people alive. 

Col. William J. Brown replied to the toast, ‘‘ New York.” 
Joseph Howard, Jr., made a spirited onslaught upon the pulpit, 
bench and press, in speaking to the toast, ‘‘ Ourselves in 1891.” 
‘‘The Press”’ was Paul Dana’s topic. W. H. McElroy talked about 
‘The Editors.””. Brander Matthews followed on ‘‘ The Author,” 
and Isaac L. Bailey on ‘‘ The Printer. 

New York Typographical Union, No. 6, has adopted a union 
label and has requested industrial bodies generally to get their 
printing done in union offices. The Central Labor Union has 
promised to comply with the request. 

At a recent meeting of New York union the question of reduc- 
ing the death benefit from.$150 to $100 was raised and discussed 
at great length. The men who favored the change said that $150 
was a little too much, and the payment of it was a heavy drain on 
the union’s receipts. In December five members died and their 
deaths cost the union $750. It was resolved to settle the matter by 
a general vote in March. The committee on scale was ordered to 
revise the scale of prices and, in doing so, to consider the nine- 
hour question, typesetting machines and time work. Prices are 
not to be raised. 

It was announced, amid cheers, that New York Typographia, 
No. 7, which is composed of German compositors, had a charter 
from the International Union, and would be known as Union No. 
274 hereafter. A committee was appointed to fix up the differences 
between No. 6 and No. 274. 

The E. W. Bliss Company, manufacturers of printing presses, 
Brooklyn, have compromised their difficulties with their four 
hundred locked-out employés, and work has been resumed. 
Nearly all the rules objectionable to the men have been revoked, 
and the company has agreed to continue the present scale of wages 
for five years. 

New York Typographia, No. 7, celebrated on Sunday, February 
1, the receipt of a charter from the International Union. _ It will 
be known as Union No. 274. 

Advices received here from Bogota, United States of Colombia, 
bring the news of the death of Sefior Francisco Torres Amaya. 
He was one of the best-known citizens of Bogota, and the founder 
of the newspaper £7 Catolicismo, a weekly religious paper, to 
which Archbishop Mosquera and Drs. Gutierez, Vugara, Madiado 
and other prominent writers contributed. He also published other 
newspapers, among them £/ L£co de los Andes. He edited the 
favorite prayer book in the republic entitled ‘‘ Delicias al Pie del 
Altar” (pleasure at the foot of the altar). Of this prayer book 
eight editions have been printed in Colombia, and it has been 
translated intoseveral European languages. Amaya introduced in 
Bogota the latest improvements in printing and lithography and 





made a wide reputation as a publisher and writer. The whole 
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republic of Colombia mourns his loss, and the press in general 
comment on his death. 

The New York S¢ar, after a long career of misfortune, during 
which it is said to have lost $1,500,000, has acquired a new man- 
agement, anew name anda new form. It appeared February I 
as the Daily Continent. The unique feature of the paper is its 
size, which is about the same as //arfer’s IVeek/y, an unusual 
form for a daily newspaper. Under John Kelly and William 
Dorsheimer, and the strong financial support of C. P. Hunting- 
ton, which was extended during a part of Mr. Dorsheimer’s man- 
agement, and since, the S¢ar’s career has been checkered. Per- 
haps the change of name, form and style will alter its luck and 
give it the success which it could not achieve under its astral 
title. Frank A. Munsey is the new proprietor. He also pub- 
lishes Afunsey's Weekly. 

The sheriff has sold out the stock and fixtures of the firm of 
Muller & Vogel, manufacturers of printing and lithographing 
inks at No. 107 Beekman street, under executions aggregating 
$4,200. The firm claimed a capital of $30,000. 

Goodman’s Clothier and Tailor is anew trade journal, published 
by the Goodman Printing & Publishing Company, 294 Broad- 
way. PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., February 4, 1891. 

Trade continues good. The new democratic broom in the 
hands of Mayor Matthews has been employed effectively in this 
city during the past month—at least in its application to street 
cleaning. : 

It is ‘‘Gen.” Charles H. Taylor, of the G/oée, now, and the 
appointment by Governor Russell of the genial editor of Boston's 
great daily to a position on his staff, was an honor most worthily 
bestowed. ‘‘Governor” W. E. Barrett is mentioned as among the 
possibilities for 1892. 

There is as good material for statesmen in the journalistic as 
in the legal profession, and who shall say that men trained in the 
newspaper school are not as a rule better qualified to represent 
the interests of the masses than those bred to the law! 

The January meeting of the Suburban Press Association was 
well attended and interesting. Editor George M. Billings, of the 
Milford Gazet/e, was to have read a paper on ‘‘ Heads," but gave 
instead a chapter on printing office and newspaper economics, 
which was full of practical suggestions and wise counsel. This 
association has always taken a lively interest in the establishment 
of more equitable relations between publishers and advertising 
agents, and in this direction perhaps more than any other has it 
proved a benefit to its members. In December, Messrs. Water- 
man & Son called attention to the seemingly arbitrary position 
taken by Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, regarding the cancellation of 
a contract for advertising in their paper, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the matter. At last month’s meeting this 
committee reported as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred the grievance of Messrs. 
Waterman & Son, publishers of the Athol Chronicle, members of this asso- 
ciation, against Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agents, present this 
statement of Waterman & Son pertaining thereto: 

First, That they received from Ayer & Son an advertising proposition, 
calling for extra position, which they declined because the price offered was 
‘too ridiculously low.”’ 

Second, In their reply, Ayer & Son, saying nothing about position — which 
was the point of difference— offered the straight card rate, which was 
accepted. 

Third, In the absence of the business manager of the paper, the adver- 
tising matter came from Ayer & Son, accompanied by instructions ‘to insert 
at top of column, etc., in accordance with your written acceptance’’; and 
those in charge of the office, under the phraseology of Ayer & Son’s letter, 
thinking it the culmination of a ‘‘ position’”’ contract, commenced running 
it in the paper. 

Fourth, On his return, some two weeks later, the business manager 
promptly notified Ayer & Son that the acceptance of their proposition 
allowed no position, and that unless advanced rates were added for position, 
the advertisement would be discontinued ; to which notification no attention 
was paid by Ayer & Son, the advertisement was stopped, and bill sent. In 
their reply, Ayer & Son said, ‘‘We deny your right to cancel the contract.” 
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They also waived the right of position which they had assumed outside the 
contract in their previous letter, but did not propose payment of the month's 
position they had had. In another letter they explicitly denied the right of 
any publisher to cancel contracts, but insisted on that right for the advertis- 
ing agent. 

Fifth, Waterman & Son say the reason why they did not continue the 
advertisement after Ayer & Son had waived “ position’? was because there 
was a month of ‘ position’’ rate due them, and because, also, they wished 
to contest the right of a publisher to cancel a contract equally with an adver- 
tising agent. 

Sixth, Accepting the statement of Waterman & Son as a basis, your 
committee present the following for your consideration and disposal : 

Resolved, That the course pursued by Messrs. Ayer & Son, advertising 
agents of Philadelphia, in the matter of the ‘‘ John Finzer Bro’s”’ advertis- 
ing contract with Messrs. Waterman & Son, publishers of the Athol Chronicle, 
and especially their method of claiming ‘ position,’’ outside the acceptance 
of Messrs. Waterman & Son, when their ‘position’? proposition had 
already been declined definitely, was unbusinesslike and unfair, 

Resolved, That the silly doctrine, advanced by Ayer & Son, that the adver- 
tising agent represents the jug, and the publisher the handle, in the matter 
of advertising contracts—that the former can break a contract at their own 
sweet will and pleasure, but that the latter can have no such privilege — 
might have passed current in days agone, when publishers scarcely knew 
each other by sight, but is ‘‘ played out” in this day of press associations 
and kindred organizations. Moreover, it is opposed tothe plainest princi- 
ples of equity, honor and decency, as they are supposed to obtain among 
fairminded men, We protest against any such dogma as inimical to the 
interests of publishers and lowering to the dignity of journalism, and give our 
emphatic, unqualified condemnation. 

After a prolonged discussion the report was adopted as pre- 
sented. 

The annual ball of Boston Typographical Union, No. 13, at 
Music Hall, on the evening of January 28, was an unqualified 
success, for which credit is due to a most zealous committee of 
arrangements and the determination of members of the union to 
make the event eclipse the balls given in former years. Among 
the invited guests present were ex-Mayor Hugh O’Brien, treasurer 
of the Franklin Typographical Society and honorary member of 
the union, President D. F. Barry, of the common council, Hon. 
Patrick McGuire, Alderman T. F. Keenan, Senator W. S. 
McNary, Mr. H. O. Whitcomb, Patrick Donohue, editor of the 
Pilot, master printers Frank Mudge and J. S. Cushing. Nearly 
two hundred couples joined in the grand march, which was led by 
President Thomas H. Gilman and wife. The decorations were 
profuse and tasteful. Ina conspicuous position was the Boston 

‘ost banner, bearing the inscription, 
‘* LOCKED OUT JANUARY 17.” 
Music was furnished by the full Germania band, Wilhelm Reitzel, 
conductor. The order of dances was a typographical gem. It 
was printed at the office of Messrs. A. T. Bliss & Co., under the 
supervision of Mr. Thomas A. Whalen. 

On January 17, the proprietors of the Boston /%s¢ locked out 
the force of compositors employed on the paper, comprising fifty- 
one men and two boys. There had been no differences between 
employers and employed, and no other reason for the lockout was 
given than the disinclination of the /os¢ management to abide by 
the rules of the union. ‘‘ Fraternity’ men at once took the places 
of the union printers, and the latter were obliged to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. The /os¢ was involved in a similar trouble with 
its printers in 1879. On July 19, of that year, to quote from a 
statement made by Mr. Gilman, the present president of union 
No. 13, ‘‘ The men quit work at 3:30 A. M., and without any inti- 
mation of the change that was to take place. When they returned 
at 12 o'clock to receive their pay, they found the doors locked, 
and were informed by the proprietors that their services were no 
longer required, as the business in the composing room had been 
let out on contract, and a new set of men employed. A sharp 
and bitter fight followed against the /%s/, and was continued until 
1885 when the management changed and the /’s/ once more came 
into the union.” 

What the outcome of the present difficulty will be time only 
can tell. In taking such a decisive step against the typographical 
organization the /%s/’s proprietors doubtless counted well the cost 
and will not be easily moved from their position. That their 
experiment will result disastrously is freely predicted by members 
of No. 13, and the union printers will have the codperation of 
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Nearly half of the 
locked out compositors have been given employment in other 
the 


labor organizations representing all trades 


offices, and those who remain idle receive assistance from 
International Typographical Union, which pays $7 weekly to 
married men, and $5 to unmarried men, while Boston Union, No. 
13, has voted to give in addition $3 to those who are married and 
$2 to the unmarried. 

The name of Edward Bellamy is mentioned in connection with 
a new penny evening paper to be started in this city as an out- 
No definite plans have yet taken form, 
It is said that 


growth of the /’s/ trouble 
but a committee is actively engaged with the matter. 
abundant financial support for such a venture can be obtained. If 
the plans materialize, it is understood that the paper will be 
‘ devoted to laboring interests, and that it will be democratic in 
politics. 

The electrotyper’s union of this city has presented to master 
electrotypers an advanced scale of wages to go into effect on Feb- 
The most important change is in the pay of molders and 
Several 


conferences have been held between a committee representing the 


ruary 7 
finishers, which it is proposed to increase to $4 per day. 


union and the employers, but up to this time no decision has been 
reached. The adoption of the new scale would be sensibly felt 
by printers, as it would necessitate an advance in the price of 
elec trotyping 

Boston Job Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, gave its first 
ball at Odd Fellows Hall on Thursday evening, January 8, just too 
late for a notice in last month's letter. Unsparing effort on the 
part of the committee of arrangements, a large and select attend- 
ance and excellent music were the elements which combined to 
make the party one of the most enjoyable social events of the 
Mr. Patrick P. Taine and Miss Mary Schwenk led the 


grand march, and the floor was in charge of the following com- 


season 


mittee: Floor director, P. P. Taine; assistants, B. G. Quinn, 
W. LP. Kennedy ; aids, J. A. Glenn, M. F. Landers, J. J. Whelan, 
KX. . Eagan, W. Gaynor, R. P. Barnes, F. |. Hayes, J. T. Landers, 


Le W. Archibald, Henry Hickey, J. Furlong ; recep- 
tion committee, F. W Lewis, W. H. 
Skeene, F. Walsh and J. J The master printers, ink and 


roller trade and typefounders were well represented among the 


Burns, J 
Crowley, chairman, W. F. 
Kiley. 
invited guests. A handsome souvenir order of dances, printed by 
Messrs. L 

The Kyder & Dearth Company, of Providence, have recently 


Barta & Co., was much admired. 


made extensive additions to their printing plant, and secured the 
services of Mr. D. F lately Winship, 
Daniels & Co., of this city, as foreman. Mr. Cooley is a good 
printer and a_ practical manager 
field 

Mr. Arthur H 
Golding & Co., 


Cooley, with Messrs 


Success to him in his new 


Caldwell has left the salesroom of Messrs. 
where he has been employed for a number of years, 
to engage in the real estate business in this city. G. 


THE ORIGIN OF ITALIC. 
The form of roman now known as italic was originally called 


Aldine. The had the 
capitals with their stems upright, like those of the current round 


first volume printed in this character 


hand. These first editions were the works of Virgil, printed by 
Aldus Pius Manutius in 1512, and it is known that this celebrated 
printer made use of a manuscript text entirely copied by Francesco 
Petrarca. Thus, it is said that Manutius, desiring to pay public 
and reverent homage to the author of the Canzoni, appropriately 


wished a hanging character cut in imitation of his writing, 
intrusting the design and the cutting to a skilled artist, one 
Francesc) da Bologna. But the fashion of these editions in 


cursive itelic type lasted only a short time, having been imitated by 
foreign printers in a careless and illegible manner, The cursive 
character was at that time known both in Italy and outside of the 
country under the name of Aldine, but later the title of cursive 
was given to it from the writing of the Roman chancellery, called 


cursiveti seu cancellarii, a title which in Italy has superseded 


every other. 
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A PRINTERIAN HINT. 


BY SYDNEY T. BATES. 

A poor old printer stands silent and glum, 

With type well pois’d ‘tween finger and thumb, 
And eyes slanting up, expressive of doubt, 

If the words he has set are clearly made out, 
And a look on his face that tells of his scorn 

Of the old-fashioned quill and ink in a horn, 
And the scrawls on his copy, meant to be words, 
That look like the tracks of snails or of birds. 


He strains his poor eyes and rubs up his hair, 
And bites his moustache, and searches with care, 
But patience and learning and gvod-natured will 
Won't turn into sense these words with a quill. 
He peers up and down for the cap-letter QO, 

As a key to the noun which puzzles him so — 

He spies out a letter and has it, he hopes, 

When, lo! it’s an 4, as the spelling denotes! 


He rubs up his glasses and starts off again 

To get at the thread of the intricate train, 

And a tear trickles down on the end of his nose 

As he carefully quarries the words of the prose, 
He's doubtful of f, and the fand the/, 

‘* They're made just alike,’’ he whispers to say ; 

“Writ with blue ink on the end of a quill, 

By confounded dude, with his usual skill!” 


He reads along further, to get at the gist, 

And scans very closely each pot-hook and twist; 
But he finds that the g is made like the g, 

And the » and the wv exactly agree ; 

And as to the caps, why, the 7 is an /, 

And that // is an 4, there’s none will deny ; 

For / he has 7, and sometimes an Z, 

And which one is meant he can’t always tell. 


He finds now an Z that looks like a /, 

And an 7, undotted, which answers for e; 

And the # and the z are always alike, 

And look just as though they were made with a pike. 
If he wishes for 4, it’s a very good 4, 

But these never stand very much in his way ; 

But the @ and the 0, when made just the same 

Are apt to confound in a tough proper name. 


You may see how complete is the printer nonplussed, 
But never can feel his thorough disgust, 

Nor the dread that awaits the proofreader’s skill, 
When the poor fellow’s copy is writ with a quill. 
The characters found on the tombs of Luxore 

Still live in the hand of Ben: Perley Poore: 

And the prophetic script on Belshazzar’s wall 

Is fairly outdone by Bob Ingersall. 


The Lowell and Holmes and Whittier quill 
Has made the world cry and laugh at its will; 
But, like gold in the mine or pear] in the shell, 
It taketh much labor to quarry it well. 

The words that are said about each little line 
You may think are profane or truly divine : 
But you never may know nor never can guess 
What trouble it is to correct for the press ! 

O, man of great genius! think not of thy self 
When wooing the muse for honor and pelf, 
But strive to obtain the printer’s good will 

By writing quite plain, but zo¢ witha quill! 
Think always of him who works in the night, 
By the glare and the flare of the hot gas-light, 
Whose days are all told while yet he is young, 
And dieth unknown, while thy glory is sung! 


THE following is said to be one of the simple methods of pro- 
ducing the peculiar effects known as chaostype. Make a piece of 
blotting paper damp and lay it on the inner surface of the brown 
paper packing used with flong, and cast in the stereo apparatus a 
block of the dimensions required. The hot metal coming in con- 
tact with the damp paper will cause it to spurt and fiz in extraor- 
dinary directions, with elevations and depressions as are required. 
If such a plate is mounted type high and printed with ink to con- 
trast with the tone of paper, the result will be exceedingly pleasing 
and attractive. Care should be taken when pouring in the metal, 
or it may spurt out of the orifice of the casting box. 
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EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 


BY JOHN BASSETT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR OF THE ‘* PRINTING WORLD,’’ LONDON. 


NO. XIII.—DANIEL ADDISON DARLING. 

OST English readers, and not a few Americans who read 
their trade journals, will remember seeing an account of 
the centenary festival of Messrs. Darling & Son, limited, 

1, 2, 3 Great St. Thomas Apostle and 31 Eastcheap, London, E. C. 
The gathering in question took place at the Criterion restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, W., the chief event of the evening being the 
presentation by the employés of a massive silver punchbow] to 





father and son as a memento of the auspicious occasion and com- 
memorative of the cordial relationship so long existing between 
employers and employed. 

The rise and progress of modern printing owe much to men 
who prefer to ‘‘blush unseen,” and such a one is Mr. Darling, who 
was born in Aldgate as far back as May 28, 1813. He therefore 
deserves to rank as one of the patriarchs of the craft. Mr. Dar 
ling came into the business with an instinct of it in his veins so to 
speak, for his father was a printer and laid the foundation of the 
present extensive establishment. This gentleman—the late Mr. 
John Darling— was a Scotsman and emigrated from the ‘‘land o’ 
cakes” more than a century ago. Here he threw in his lot with 
two other enterprising Caxtonians, and under the style and title 
of Darling, Newman & Co. made good headway in business. 
In addition to their ordinary calling of stationers and printers 
they added what was in those days a surprising innovation— 
a circulating library; and as many of the volumes placed 
within reach of their customers were printed by the firm, we 
may be certain that their plant and capacity for large orders 
were not limited. 

This triumvirate was not, however, doomed to be of long 
duration, for after a short time Mr. John Darling withdrew and 
went into business for himself as a printer, his late partners still 
continuing. The results were very different, for while the former 
gradually forged ahead and built a solid structure, the latter 
‘“‘went by the board,” and the ‘‘Minerva Press” for a while 
ceased to exist. By this time Mr. Darling had removed his 
increasing business to 31 Leadenhall street, where the ‘‘ Minerva 





Press,”’ which he resuscitated, found a new home until the pulling 
down of the premises in Eastcheap necessitated a change, when 
the building at present occupied at 31 Eastcheap was secured, and 
here they have remained ever since. The statue of the goddess 
and patron of handicrafts which adorns the portals of this house, 
it may here be mentioned, is of solid marble. It was at the age of 
fifteen that Master Addison Darling entered the house, not as an 
associate and assistant of his father but as the right hand and 
fond hope of his widowed mother. Whatever some critics may 
say as regards the importation of women into business circles, 
it is manifest that their kindly influence goes a long way toward 
inculcating high principles and a wholesome moral tone in the 
sphere in which they move. It was undoubtedly so in the 
case under notice, and the young learner in the new business 
soon found the real worth of a good mother as the head of the 
firm. ‘To this careful training may be attributed the possession 
of those sterling qualities—the surest foundation of commercial 
prosperity. 

In 1839 Mr. Darling took unto himself a wife in the person of 
Miss Elizabeth Helen Foot, daughter of the late Mr. Joseph 
Foot, of Stoke Newington, N., a lady who has lived to celebrate 
that happy event which falls to the lot of so few— a golden wed- 
ding. The employés of the firm in 1888 presented Mr. and Mrs 
Darling with a magnificently mounted illuminated address in 
kindly congratulation. 

Of the three sons born only one has taken an active part in 
the business, Mr. Charles George Darling, who, as managing 
director of the company into which the firm was formed in 1888, 
has proved himself well worthy of wearing the cloak which one 
day must fall from his honored parent’s shoulders. 

Concerning the business itself much more remains to be 
written than can be adequately dealt with in the space at my 
disposal, but a few interesting details will suffice to prove the old 
adage that oftentimes small beginnings have important endings. 

It was in 1886 that Messrs. Darling & Son first came promi- 
nently before the trade and public as one of the fortunate few who 
were accepted by her majesty’s stationery office to do the printing 
for the several departments of the state. The wisdom of accept- 
ing a comparatively small and unknown firm for this purpose 
created some stir at the time ; the new policy, however, has proved 
the soundness of the judgment which prompted it, for in addition 
to the commodious premises which were specially built by the 
firm for this purpose at Great St. Thomas Apostle, affording 
immense facilities for prompt completion of large orders, the 
work turned out has had the advantage of being executed by 
machinery and plant of the most modern type. If proof were 
needed that Messrs. Darling have established a good reputation in 
government quarters, I might say that when the contract for print- 
ing the census papers for England and Wales was thrown into the 
open market for public competition Messrs. Darling again proved 
successful. This job, it is needless to say, is one that is eagerly 
bid for by all the largest houses in the trade, for in addition to 
being ‘‘a big line’’—over 9,000,000 copies are printed — the 
advertising aspect of the order is not to be overlooked, seeing that 
every householder in the kingdom is told in bold type who it is that 
has had the honor of preparing the somewhat stupendous list of 
questions placed before them. Another feat in the matter of 
expeditious printing may be cited in the shape of ‘‘ Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of British and Foreign Shipping,” a work of 2,200 printed 
pages, royal 4to, mostly complicated tabular matter and involving 
the use of over twenty-two tons of type and more than 2,000,000 
runs on the press. This Messrs. Darling finished in the short 
space of six weeks —a record hard to beat. 

Although Mr. Darling has reached the ripe age of three score 
years and seven he still continues to take a keen and active inter- 
est in the business, and few who have the privilege of knowing 
him can feel astonished at his continued activity and assiduity, 
seeing that for over half a century he has worked as hard as any- 
one in his employ. And as he still enjoys the blessings of a 
strong constitution there are well-founded hopes that he may long 
be spared to remain at the head of affairs 
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CUTS ON CYLINDERS AND PLATENS. 


It matters not what line of life or work is yours, if you con- 
tinue in its groove continuously for a number of years, a lot of 
surprises await you the moment you move out of it into another. 

One-half the world knows not how the other half lives, nor 
how it works. This was impressed upon us the other day when 
we saw a pressman, who had always worked on cylinders, and 
was a good all-round hand at that, trying for the first time in his 
life to make ready a large cut on a job or platen press. He went 
at it willingly enough, going through the same process as that to 
which he was accustomed on a cylinder. To his surprise, he 
found the result was not the same, and after fussing about for a 
good while, he began to make forcible remarks, adding protests 
about the division of labor, and a growling declaration that he 
‘‘wasn’t hired to work on job presses anyhow.”’ 

Ifad he succeeded in getting up that cut with as clean a finish 
and as nice an impression as on his cylinder, nothing but smiles 
would have illumined his face. It was not a question of ‘every 
man to his own branch of the business,” but mere irritation at his 
failure todo what he had thought was a very simple thing. He 
was a pressman, and here was a press, only not the kind of press 
he was used to. It was largely his own fault that at this late day 
in his life he did not know the slight difference between the 
making ready of a cut for a cylinder and that for a platen press. 

Fortunately for him, some one was near to explain that differ- 
ence which grows out of the dissimilar action of a cylinder and of 
a platen press in taking an impression: the one distributing 
pressure along a straight line of a given length, and gradually and 
continuously changing that pressure with an advancing motion 
dependent upon the speed of the revolutions of the cylinder ; the 
other devised to produce egua/ pressure at every point of the given 
surface af the same moment of lime. 

He found that on the platen press the cut showed a sharp line 
of impression ail around the outer edge, and a lack of impression 
in the center, and required to be helped by underlaying toward 
the center and a little treatment on the overlay. He was sur- 
prised to discover how the strength of the impression seemed to be 
greatest at the apparently weakest point of the platen and bed — 
the edges; but a very short explanation showed him his error, and 
he then realized the difference in the working principle of impres- 
sion on the two kinds of presses; the flat impression that comes 
down all at once; and the rolling impression that presses along a 
thin line of surface at a time, but by rolling on repeats itself.—/:.v. 


IMPRESS THIS ON SUBSCRIBERS. 

The greatest aid you can give your newspaper is your job 
printing ; if you do not feel able to run an advertisement, surely 
you can afford to give the newspaper your cards, dodgers, bill- 
heads, letterheads and envelopes to print. The newspaper man 
needs it, and it helps him pay his printer for setting up the thousand 
and one free notices he gives you and your town; but don’t go 
and give it to the printer or job printing office that can give you 
no such return —is expending neither money, time nor brains in 
trying to help you build up your town. The time may come when 
a newspaper can live simply upon the revenue from advertising 
and subscription, but no ordinary newspaper in any ordinary city 
can exist without the auxiliary support derived from job printing. 
Therefore, if you want a good newspaper —one that can still 
further help you and your city, give it your job printing. —//wts- 


tlle Independent 


A cCeRTAIN quantity of finely ground glue of best quality is 
soaked ‘na sufficient quantity of alcohol ; there must be enough 
of the latter to always cover the glue. Let the mixture stand for 
twenty-four hours, and stir from time to time. If the glue does 
not dissolve entirely, add more alcohol until the desired result is 
reached. Then pour the liquid glue into a bottle with a wide 
neck and keep it well corked. The glue may not be as strong as 
if it had been boiled, but it will remain liquid and retain the full 


force of its adhesiveness. 














A PRINTER'S TALE. 

We lift the annexed capital specimens of typographical por- 
traiture, and the verses accompanying them, from a recent issue 
of the German /ournal fiir Buchdruckerkunst. It is seldom that 
such good effect is obtained by such simple means as have been 


f TET 1 


used in this instance: 
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When I was a little lad 

Lovely curly hair I had; 
Rounded cheeks and all the while 
Playing ’round my mouth a smile. 




















When my boyhood’s days passed by, 
Quite a masher then was I; 

Flirting ’round with every “ tart,” 
Till I stole away her heart. 
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Then I married, and my wife 
Acts the queen right up to life. 
All my reign is o’er, for I 
Must obey when she is by. 


In a choir I used to sing; 

How my splendid voice would ring 
Splitting people’s ears, ah me! 
When I touched that tenor C. 


——— 


(coudeded) 
~— 





























There she sat, with awful face, 
Like a judge, to try my case; 
Rating me, as if I were 

Worse than any murderer. 


Drinking followed after song, 
And the singer oft went wrong ; 
Then I staggered home to bed 
Cursing my poor muddled head. 























From this picture, you may see From this space my wife you miss ! 
What great grief has done for me; 


Would you know the reason why 


She has gone to reals of bliss ; 
Gene to boss the show, I fear; 


Tears are rolling from mine eye ? But I reign in comfort here. 


On her grave I placed this stone, 
And the words are all mine own: 














Since the Lord 
has Laid you by, 

Pou bave peace, 

Find so bave 3. 


















Reader, now, my moral take — 

Marriage is a great mistake; 

But in death you yet may find 

A corrector, not unkind. —From British Printer. 
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COLUMBIA OLD STYLE. 


MERICAN SYSTEM OF 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYFE BODIES. 


18A, 36a, Long Primer (10 Point). 


4.30 12A, 24a, Pica (12 Point). 4.35 
TH ART OF PRINTING THE NORTH POD 
Interesting and bsntertaining Discourses by 


‘ . ® ‘ y 
, o: ° SCO >re 7y ) re ys > 
Phe Village Blacksmith Discovered I vy two Frenchmen 


24 ‘At the Corner Grocery Store 53 43 Balloon Voyage 25 


8A. 16a, 


THE DRYPAST INK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Black and Colored Printing Ink 
2007 North Johnson Street 
San Francisco 


6A, 12a, Double Pica (24 Point). 


VObLUMBIA OlD STY lols 


5.60 


The 


Personification of Grace, Beauly 


78 Modern Desiqn 25 


4A, 8a, Double Great Primer (36 Point). 


BRUSH & FAS Folo 
Decorators 


325 Carmine Bt. Artville 


SPACES AND QUADS EXTRA. 


7.75 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS ann OMAAA. 
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CAXTONIAN. — 


12 A, 16a. 10 POINT CAXTONIAN, 83.00 7A, Wa, 18 POINT CAXTONIAN. $41.00 


HAVE RISKED OUR LIFE in crossing SLEEPLESS Nights we 


the Atlantic to seleét goods that will 
tickle your fancy, and have suffered endured, and strange 


dium f -sick that i 
the horrors of sea-sickness that you bed-fellows made, in 


may strut about in Silks and Satins 


1234567890 efforts to gratify you 





36 POINT CAXTONIAN, 87.40 
18 A, 2a, 6 POINT CAXTONIAN, $2.50 


vy oO E if ‘HS ho WE INVITE YOU TO EXAMINE, at our Store, an im- 
mense variety of marvels in woven goods, produced 
by the brain and brawn of our own and other lands. 


We have ransacked every corner of the earth for such 


L O I i e H | } eed 7 novelties as will enable our townspeople to outshine 
in personal appearance our rivals across the Creek 
in Rags 


LADIES will ae 


IN EVERY PRINTING OFFICE, 
AS OPFORTUNITIES ARE EVER 


e 
THe CAXTONIAN its A | 
FRESENT IN WHICH IT MAY 
STANDARD JOBBING FACE OF 
BE USED TO MAKE THE JOB 


IN HAND MORE PLEASING. 


SEVEN IN THE MORNING TO MIDNIGHT 











MODERN TIMES. IT IS VERY 
BRIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE IN 


mercer dagale dress g oods 
| MEN’S wear 


82.90 








MA, Isa S POINT CAN TONIAN, 
NATIONS MAY RISE AND FALL, Rulers at er 1 . ! 

govern and die, but while we clothe the V y O W 

people of this town it shall be done ina 


@ 
sumptuous manner, and no sacrifice will prices now 


we hesitate to make in the accomplish- 
ment of the object we have set before us 








24 POINT CAXTONIAN, 8.10 es 
WA, Ma, 12 PoINT CAXTONIAN, $3.5. 


OUR STORE has WHEN VISITING US don’t for- 


get your pocket-books, as our 


been refitted for ambition also points towards 


the accumulation of a reserve 


these occasions fund adequate to emergencies 


ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 


. ( 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
The MacKellar, Smiths & J ordan Co., Western Branch: 328-330 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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PATENTED, MANUFACTURED IN CHICAGO. 


HE MIEHLE PRESS increases the output of flat paper pressrooms to an extent which wide- 
awake printers cannot ignore. The practical speed, without fear of injuring the machinery, 
is limited only by the capacity of expert feeders to feed—or more than 50 per cent in excess 

of any other two-revolution press. 

By the new movement, the heavy type-bed is reversed with every degree of graduated 
acceleration. Springs, cushions, weights, arms, and other devices for overcoming momentum 
are no longer a necessity,— an air-cushion being used only as an assistance when running at 
the highest speed. The cumbersome and complicated machinery under the beds of all other 
presses of this character, is replaced by one simple and powerful new mechanical motion, 
invented by Robert Miehle, for effecting graduated reversions. The type-bed is out of gear with 
the other machinery of the press during each reversion, but in gear while printing. The gear- 
ings are relieved from the special wear, when reversing, common to all geared presses. 
Registering features are not destroyed by vibrations, strains and bumps. A heavier type-bed, 
which cannot spring in the center, is a result permitted by the great power of the Miehle 
reverse movement. 

A number of Miehle presses are in daily operation in first-class offices in Chicago, and 
printers are invited to inspect and compare them with all others. 

The following testimonial speaks for itself: 


KITTREDGE & FRIOTT, 
COLORED LABELS AND SHOW-CARDS, PRINTERS, DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING, 
Nos. 52 TO 58 WEST JACKSON STREET. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. CHICAGO, January 15, 1891. 
GENTLEMEN: - We take pleasure in informing you, that the large Two-Revyolution Miehle Printing Press purchased from you last July, has 

given us entire satisfaction from its first trial, and we consider it today the best two-revolution press in the market. It is well made and substantial 

in design, runs smoothly, and registers perfectly, and will do as good work and double the amount of any stop cylinder. Your continuous angle 


roller motion is in itself enough to recommend your machine, as a more perfect distribution cannot be obtained in any other way, and it saves fifty 


per cent in rollers in wear and tear, and keeps the ink table clean at all times. The top riders upon the vibrators, and the easy manipulation of 
the vibrators themselves for removing the form rollers is worthy of mention, also the ease of getting the finest adjustment of the feed guides, which 
does away with the usual lost motion and trouble of keeping the guides to stay in position when set. The all around conveniences and your foot- 
power for stopping the press at any point are commendable, and above all we like the bed motion which is PERFECTION ITSELF, as we run our 
38', x53 Miehle as high as two thousand per hour without the least fear of injuring the machine, and the same runs smoothly and without any jarring 
abreast with the improvements of the times, as the making ready is but one- 


whatever. We recommend the Miehle machine to all who wish to be : 
half the work of any other machine we know of. Very respectfully, KITTREDGE & FRIOTT. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


a THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., 701 owings Building, CHICAGO. 


SOLICITED. 
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BED, 36 x 52. 


DOUBLE ROLLING EACH FORM 


FORM, 32x48. 


6" above cut represents our Two-Color Press as now built with air 
\ springs and double rolling device, thereby charging the forms with 

fresh ink both ways, also the double rack pinion bed-movement, and 
all patented improvements fully described in our Book Press Catalogue. 
The following is a short description of the construction and operation of the 


Press: 


There are two impression cylinders, which engage a separate form each 
during the forward stroke of the bed, as in an ordinary two-revolution press. 
A fountain at each end of the press supplies the separate forms with ink in 
usual manner. Between the impression cylinders is a transfer cylinder which 
takes the printed sheet from the first impression cylinder and delivers it, in 
absolutely perfect register, to the second impression cylinder, from which it 
is delivered directly to the fly, clean side next the fly-sticks. 


Orreration.—The sheet is fed to the grippers of the first cylinder in the 
usual manner, and after receiving the first impression is taken by the grippers 
of the transfer cylinder and delivered to the grippers of the second impres- 
sion cylinder. About this same time another sheet is fed to the first impres- 
sior cylinder, and at each forward stroke of the bed both sheets are printed 
with a different color. The sheet with the two printings is then delivered to 
the fly, the sheet with one printing transferred to the second impression 
cylinder, and the first cylinder supplied with a clean sheet by the feeder. 
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SPEED, 900 to 1,200 per Hour. 


33 x 50. 


SIX TRACKS # FRONT DELIVERY. 


It will be seen by the above description that we have in reality two 
presses in ove; and, while running at a comparatively slow speed, which 
insures perfect register and ‘‘long life’’ to the press, it is actually doing 
about twice the work of an ordinary press of the same size. Having a 
separate impression surface for each form, a job is ‘‘ made ready ’’ exactly the 
same as for an ordinary press. 


The principal advantages of this style of press over all others are: First— 
Comparatively slow speed, which lengthens the ‘‘life’’ of the press, and at 
the same time produces twice the usual amount of perfect work. Second— As 
the sheet is fed automatically from the first impression surface to the second, 
the risk of the feeder making a mistake is reduced fifty per cent. 7hird—As 
the sheet is fed but once for two colors, the handling of stock is reduced 
fifty per cent. Fourth —In illustrated bookwork, the advantage of using a 
better quality of ink upon the cuts than upon the type; thereby producing a 
finer class of work at a less expense. 


This press is built on the same solid and substantial plan for which 
all our presses are justly noted, and has all latest improvements, including 
six roller bearings to support bed, noiseless and positive fly, safety gripper 
mechanism, ball-bearing, bed-reversing teeth, and air springs that can be 
regulated when press is in motion at any speed. 





We refer you to the following firms running Two-Color Presses: Crump Label Co., Hinds, Ketchum & Co., McLaughlin Bros., American Bank Note 


Co., Martin B. Brown, New York; Forbes’ Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; C. 


I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, IIl.; National 


Bureau Engraving and Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dickman-Jones Printing Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Twenty-eight presses running in the above offices. 


VAN ALLENS 


& BOUCHTON, 


+ SOLE AGENTS ? 









59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, +S NEW YORK. 


WESTERN BRANCH:—301 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO, ILL.—H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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Mackellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Company 
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Largest Type-Foundry - 


Main Office and Foundry, 
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AND-CLAMPING, giving positive and even clamp pressure entire 
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Side-Back and Back-Split Gauges, and lines and brass rules 





on table. Back-Gauge moved by endless wire cable with index in front 


always showing exact distance of gauge from knife. Screw for moving Back- 





SUPERIOR 
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TO 
OTHERCUTTERS 
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STYLE. 
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PRICES ON APPLICATION: 
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GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 BEEKMAN STREET. nc OOOOOsr NEW YORK. 


Gauge furnished instead of cable and index, if preferred. 
Regular style of clamp and gauge is used, but purchasers wanting the 
Intersecting Clamp and Gauge can have same at a small advance in price. 


The ‘‘Law” is a heavy, powerful and rapid-working cutter. 





SIZES: 38, 36, 48, 46, 48, 58, 56 and 63 Inches. 
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“ FOLDING MACHINE. 
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Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either four, six 
or eight pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 
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Mr. T. C. O’Hara, the well-known expert machinist of the Boston Herald, wnder date of September 10, 
? | ’ l 
1890, writes as follows to Mr. H. I. DiLLenpack, manager of the Rutland (Vt.) //era/d, the purchaser of 
the first of the above machines : 
Boston, Mass., September 10, 1890. 

At your request I attended the shop test of the new Cox DupLex WEB PERFECTING Press, built for the Rutland //era/d/, and 
carefully inspected its operation and made a thorough examination of its construction. The press stood partly over a pit and 
partly on the floor, upon planks, and was not fastened down in any way; and it was run by a four-inch belt. At the first trial 
of speed, it ran at the rate of 3,000 complete papers per hour; at the second, 3,600; at the third, 4,560. Its operation during 
these trials caused no perceptible jar of the machine nor of the floor of the building, nor did it give any indication of strain upon 
the machine, and it ran with perfect steadiness and smoothness. The principle of the machine, while novel, is entirely practical, 
and overcomes entirely the obstacles to speed and smooth running always heretofore encountered in the construction of flat-bed 
printing presses, and in my opinion the invention has solved the great problem in the construction of machines for the use of 
newspapers of moderate circulation, desiring to print from type at high speed, in a manner destined to revolutionize this branch 


of printing press manufacture. 


The press is now in daily operation in the pressroom of the Hera/d, where it is fully demonstrating its 
capacity to do all that is claimed for it. 


Full information may be obtained by addressing the manufacturers. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 














and Photogravure. 
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Blacks that retain their Golor. 
Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 


aC Oe : / Geo. [l\ather’s DONS, 

















- MANUFACTURED BY... 


/ 


wae | 60 John Street, New York. 





CME Self-Clamping Paper Cutter. 








FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 
BOx AKAKERS, Etc. 





TT is strong and powerful; runs very easy by 

hand or power. It is very rapid, saving half 
— the time in trimming books and pamphlets, 
and does all classes of work. Made 28 and 32 
inches in width. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO, 


No. 64 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


28 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


STEAM AND HAND. 345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877 


The The Queen City Printing Ink Go. 





CINCINNATI. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


®INKS 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 








SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
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Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Braneh Office-—151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


‘OVER 28,000 IN USE: 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 


ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE, 
Per Cent LESS GAS than : 


DOING THE SAME WORK, 





The BEST MACHINERY 


BOOKBINDERS. 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
The Christie Beveling Machine, 
The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, 
The Seybold Standing Press, 


GENERAL AGENTS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Machine Parts, Supplies, Wite, Thread, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





Embossing and Smashing Machines, 
Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Book Trimming Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Steam and Hydraulic Signature Presses, 
Skiving Machines, 
Job Backing Machines, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 
Gilding and Finishing Presses, 
Iron Standing Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Brass-Bound and Cherry Press-Boards, 
Sewing Benches, Glue Heaters, 
Punching and Eyeleting Machines, 
Book Sawing Machines, 
Beveling Machines, 
Stabbing Machines, 
Perforating Machines, etc. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


No. 28 READE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


3845 Dearborn St. and 82 Third Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Aq WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. -@@ 
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BY VARIOUS PROCESSES. 
21 23 Barcvay Sr, To 26 & 28 Park Piace, 
NEW YORK. 


F. A. RINGLER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





PLATES FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 
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THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-sixth annual session of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion convened in the Business Men’s Association Rooms, Joliet, on 
Tuesday evening, February 3, at 8 o'clock, the president, E. B. 
Fletcher, of Morris, in the chair 

After the divine blessing had been invoked on the deliberations 
of the association by the Rev. T. V. E. Sweet, the delegates and 
visitors were briefly welcomed to the city by the Hon. Thomas 
Kelly, mayor. His greetings were responded to by Vice-President 
Rees, of the Springfield Aeg/s/er, in his happiest vein. We regret 
lack of space prevents us from presenting both these gentlemen's 
remarks in full. 

The following committees were then appointed : 

Credentials — George Cyrus, H. Chrifield, Julius Schneider. 

Resolutions — B. F. Shaw, J. J. Penny, J. K. Le Baron, M. H. 
Peters, R. T. Spencer. 

An eloquent and able tribute to the memory of William 
Kennedy, late editor of the Dixon Sw, and an ex-president of the 
association, was read by Mr. J. W. Clinton, of the Polo /ess. 

On motion of L. A. McLean, an invitation was extended to 
visiting editorial brethren from other states to participate in the 
proceedings, after which the convention adjourned till 9 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The convention assembled, pursuant to adjournment, at 9 
o'clock. After the transaction of some routine matters, the day's 
business session was begun by the presentation of President 
Fletcher's annual report, which was an exceedingly instructive and 
interesting document. He referred at length tothe great improve 
ment made in recent years in the Illinois country newspapers, which 
had been mainly accomplished through the association's efforts, 
and urged the importance of definite action on questions discussed 
at the meetings, as the association had reached the point when 
their action would lead to definite results. New members should 
be brought in, and he expressed the belief that the association could 
afford to send a representative to the publishers outside their ranks 
inviting them to come in. He also spoke in affectionate terms of 
the members who had died during the past year, congratulated the 
body on its excellent financial standing and concluded with the 
wish that prosperity might ever follow the association collectively 
and individually. 

After the president's address came the report of the Committee 
on Plates and Patents, which was presented by its chairman, Mr. 
L. H. Chapin, of the Brighton News, which was one of the ablest 
and most exhaustive papers presented, for which we hope to find 
room in the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

‘‘ How to Illustrate a Newspaper” was the subject of an inter- 
esting paper, read by C. Gentile, of the Chicago “ye, which 
explained the various half-tone, zinc and other methods in vogue 
to produce good results in newspaper illustrations. 

The Committee on Credentials presented the following report, 
which was adopted, after which the convention adjourned till half 
past one o'clock : 

B. J. Slick, Naperville Home News; Vic H. Haven, Greenfield Argus ; 
Morris Emmerson, Mount Vernon Xegister ; Herm G. Weber, News Demo- 
crat and Zeztung, Belleville; N. A. Burnham, Gazette, Sheridan; M. F. 
Walsh, Herald, Harvard; William Florence, Irving Park Democrat ; Samuel 
W. Kessinger, Monztor, Litchfield; W. J. Roberts, Negzster, Whitehall; Ed. 
Spink, Saxgamon Valiey Times, Chandlerville; Walter M. Givler, Clarion, 
Naperville. 

The committee have other applications under consideration and ask 
further time to report thereon. 

On reassembling the following paper on ‘‘ Journalism,” pre- 
pared by Mr. E. W. Stevens, president of the National Editorial 
Association, who was unfortunately prevented by family sickness 
from being present, was effectively read by Mr. Walter Williams. 
It will well repay perusal. 

THE JOURNALIST. 


Mr. PrEsIDENT, LADIES AND _GENTLEMEN,— In what will be said today the 
effort will be to present some of the qualifications of the true journalist. A 
discussion of the journalist involves a discussion of journalism. Every great 
journal is the product of some great journalist. The New York Herald is 
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Bennett; the New York 77r7bune is Greeley; the New York Sux is Dana; the 
New York /Vor/d is Pulitzer; the Atlanta Constitution is Grady; the Chicago 
Tribune is Medill; and the Chicago //era/ld is Scott. Much as we may decry 
personalism in newspaper management, at last upon the person depends the 
paper. 

Studying the qualities of these journalists and the histories of their papers, 
recognizing their merits and weaknesses, we may arrive at certain tangible 
conclusions touching the conditions of success in journalism. 

I propose, therefore, to consider the journalist with reference to: 

1. His equipment. 

2. His power. 

The primary qualification is common sense. It lies at the foundation of 
the whole business. If, instead of a school for journalism, as has been pro- 
posed, there could be established some metaphysical or phrenological 
laboratory wherein could be applied an unerring test for the detection of this 
great commodity of common sense, what a priceless boon would be secured 
to our profession. It would largely solve the problem. We are afflicted with 
cranks. A widespread and woeful misconception of its nature leads into 
journalism thousands who are wholly unfitted for its duties, and hence its 
history is strewn with wrecks. One man — perchancea college graduate — 
conceives that journalism consists chiefly in ability to write; another looks 
upon it as a lever to political preferment; another —the long-haired man o1 
the short-haired woman, as the case may be — regards it as an instrument for 
a hobby; another as simply a medium of money making, and another as a 
refuge from failure somewhere else. The truth is that no profession requires 
more many-sidedness, more special fiiness, a wider range of qualification 
in other words, more of that broad common sense which is everywhere the 
prerequisite of success. 

No man can be a journalist who does not possess the journalistic instinct. 
Some one has said that God Almighty puts his finger upon a man and makes 
him a journalist. Toan extent he does. He leaves, however, the completion 
of the job to the man himself. The true journalist has an intuitive percep- 
tion of what the public wants. He knows what is and what is not news. The 
highest art of editing is in knowing what to put in a paper and what to leave 
out of it. A capable journalist will discover news where an incapable one 


* never sees it, and will reject as worthless what another will emphasize. He 


will not view events through the media of his own tastes or prejudices. He 
realizes that his paper is published for all and he will give prominence to 
facts in exact proportion to their value. Hence a professional politician is a 
poor journalist, as is any man afflicted with a hobby. He who conceives that 
the mission of his paper is to vent personal spites, is no journalist. It is told 
of the late James Gordon Bennett that men who cowhided him received as 
fair treatment and were accorded as mucli credit for their meritorious acts as 
his personal friends. This may have been carrying journalism to an uncom- 
fortable degree, but Bennett was a great journalist and honored his pro- 
fession. 

A newspaper must have equilibrium, It must exhibit constant equipoise 
and self-restraint. Its duty is to the public, and the public is not interested 
in our private feuds or selfish interests, and is quick to detect and resent 
them. A newspaper loses its influence the moment it becomes the vehicle of 
personal animosity or ambition. Nor must undue prominence be given to 
any department of news or editorial. The quality and quantity of each are 
to be largely determined by locality and circumstances, and here again is 
demanded the indispensable requisite of common sense. 

A vast amount of the interest of the paper depends upon the incisive- 
ness, pithiness and conciseness with which every item is prepared. Of all 
things it should avoid dreariness. Every paragraph, whether of news or 
editorial, should be well written, and in the true journalistic vein. The 
more racy, gossipy, or even conversational a pewspaper is made the more 
interesting to the reader. It should keep out of beaten paths, and freshness 
and originality should pervade every page and every issue. One of the chief 
merits of every successful journalist has been that he did things differently 
from others. 

A newspaper must not be simply a narrative. Hence the editorial must not 
be disregarded. It gives to the paper character and force and individuality. 
The journalistic instinct finds no truer expression than in its selection of sub- 
jects for editorial as well as in their methods of treatment. Editorials should 
be brief, ‘‘catchy,’’ pertinent, suggestive, and upon themes which possess a 
direct interest to the reader. Numbers of papers, metropolitan and rural, 
fail dismally in their editorial department, not because they do not contain 
able and well written editorials, but because they select subjects of no 
special interest to their readers, and then treat them in a dreary and unenter- 
taining manner. Much depends upon the phraseology of a heading. Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer, who is not bad authority, declares that the people do not 
know a good item unless it is told to them in the heading. The caption 
should tell what the article is about in such way as to attract attention. If it 
is a lengthy news article, either the heading or the first paragraph should 
indicate the contents of all that is to follow; if an editorial, it should hit the 
nail on the head in the first sentence, and keep on hitting it to the end. 

No man is fitted to write editorials who does not mingle with men. To 
prepare breezy, practical articles, calculated to engage and influence popu- 
lar thought, he must draw his inspiration fresh from the people. To sit up 
in the fifth story of a printing establishment, amid books and cobwebs, 
away from any contact with the world, and undertake to direct public senti- 
ment upon the vital issues of the day is to insure an impracticable, theoreti- 
cal and musty view of things that will divest any paper of editorial power. 
A journalist must be in close and familiar touch with the people among 
whom his paper circulates, For a Jack of this essential sympathy, many of 
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our city dailies fail to exercise the influence over the masses which they 
should. 

In his constant contact with the world, the country editor possesses a 
great advantage over his city brother, and hence there is every reason why 
his editorial work should possess a freshness and a pertinence to the live 
issues of the time. Driven by a multiplicity of cares, he is constantly 
tempted to disregard his editorial duties, They constitute, however, a most 
important department of his profession, and he can not afford to neglect 
them. 

Editorial work is in fact the highest and truest mission of the newspaper. 
The purpose of journalism is not simply the collation of news and the pub- 
lishing of advertisements. Its real object is to mold public sentiment, and a 
blank editorial page makes a newspaper almost as meaningless as a man 
without a brain. 

Common sense also implies business sense. No journalist can be truly 
successful who has not business ideas. Even though he never enter the 
counting room he is not fitted to write upon the great economic questions 
which engage public attention unless he has some practical knowledge of 
affairs himself. Mr. Greeley perhaps stands as the only great American 
journalist who was not also a business man, but he understood its value well 
enough to associate with himself one who supplied this necessary element of 
management. Upon the financial prosperity of a newspaper depends all of 
its prosperity, and likewise its independence and influence. A judicious 
expenditure of money, correct methods of bookkeeping, by which there can 
at all times be a knowledge of receipts and expenses, a constant pushing of 
circulation and advertising, securing good rates for work and getting paid for 
it—in other words sagacious business management—calls for the very highest 
qualities and is indispensable to success. No other vocation depends more 
upon energy, vigilance and judgment. It does not grow by accident. Its 
possibilities of development are almost illimitable. A successful newspapet 
manager will be fertile in expedients for securing patronage and will realize 
that ceaseless resource and originality are the price of prosperity. The 
phenomenal success of Robert Bonner stands as lasting proof of the value of 
advertising as a means of increasing circulation, and the result of the plan 
lately adopted by the Chicago newspapers ought to be convincing evidence 
that it is far more profitable to deal directly with advertisers than through 
any mediary or agency whatever. 

I believe that the day is near at hand when every press association in this 
land will have its own agent, as the State of California has today, to not 
only contract for all the advertising the newspapers cannot secure theim- 
selves, but also to purchase all the material of every kind for its members at 
rates far below that paid today. The system of coéperation is growing 
among newspapers as never before. The metropolitan papers have already 
made rapid strides toward it, both in local organization and through the 
American Publishers’ Association, which, by the way, is doing a great work 
for the newspapers of the country, and the rural press is approaching it with 
a steadiness that promises early attainment. 

But the true journalist realizes that permanent success depends not so 
much upon soliciting the public for its patronage, as upon furnishing it with 
a newspaper that it cannot do without. When a paper has so far met 
demand as to make itself indispensable, it has been planted upon a footing 
that is impregnable. This it is within the power of any journal to do, and 
the striking success of such papers as the New York /Vorld, the Chicago 
Herald and the Boston Glove demonstrates that it may be done without years 
or even months of waiting. The public are not slow to appreciate a good 
thing when they see it. 

rhe conditions are simple. First tind an auspicious field, and then give 


the public first-class article. The first condition is that it be attractive 


typographically and that it be well printed. If there is one criticism which 
may apply to the journals of this country, daily and weekly, it is the neglect 
of this most essential feature. The appearance of a paper will do almost as 
much to attract favor asthe matterthat is putinit. The eliminating of disfig- 
uring cuts and ancient black type, and the adoption of the most modern letters 
ind styles, combined with good presswork and handsome paper produce an 
effect that is sure to return more than all itcosts, The make-up ofa paper with 
a view to harmony and symmetry adds immeasurably to its attractiveness. 
Papers might be named not a thousand miles away which constantly neutral- 
ize undoubted merits in their editorial and news service by having their 
metter thrown together in a slovenly way and then printed correspondingly. 
Phe mechanical appearance must not be neglected. 

But a first-class paper is impossible apart from first-class management. 
No paper has ever attained success which employed inferior men in its 
editorial or reportorial departments. It is a false economy which stints 
in either. While the editorial management should be vigorous and compe- 
tent, an efficient news service is no less important. Nowhere is enterprise, 
intelligence, faithfulness or the journalistic instinct more essential than in 
the reporter. There is as much necessity for good writing and sound judg- 
ment at the reporter’s table as in the sanctum. The man who can make an 
intelligent synopsis of a speech, who can describe an event in such manner 
as to vitidly set forth its salient features, or who has a real ‘‘ nose for 
news,’’ possesses rare ability and should be well paid. 

Phe newspaper of the future will be in many respects a reaction from the 
newspaper of today. Where the present journal contains columns it will 
have paragraphs, It will print the news — not the rubbish. It will be com- 
prehensive as well as concise. It will be the daily world in a nutshell. It 
will be the antithesis of dreariness, and it will be a paper for the busy 
man which he can read at breakfast and go to his work informed, The 


people are fast wearying of wading through acres of stuff to get nuggets of 





news. The papers today which most nearly approach this ideal are the most 
widely read, and they employ, as such papers must necessarily employ, the 
best talent at whatever cost. 

The model country paper, in fact, now more nearly meets the popular 
demand than any other, because it is a condensed reflex of the world’s news 
and thought, and this leads to the thought that the best school for the 
journalist today is in the country printing office. For a thorough knowledge 
of business and detail, for an understanding of men and things, a versatility 
in the profession and for thrift and resource, experience is there acquired 
and opportunities afforded as nowhere else. Yea, more. It requires a wider 
range of qualification, more energy and journalistic capacity to successfully 
conduct a weekly newspaper in a rural town thanit does to manage an estab- 
lished daily in a city. Most of the great journalists of our country came 
from country newspapers, and will acknowledge that they owe their success 
largely to the experience there acquired. 

But the journalist must realize that something more than natural and 
acquired qualification for the technical duties of his profession is essential. 
Given the brain—for which he may devoutly thank God —he must know 
how to use it. A disciplined mind is as essential to the editor as to the 
lawyer, or the doctor, or college professor. The power to think consecutively 
and methodically is extremely important, and while it is greatly developed 
by exercise it is also much aided by study. An evil which, owing to the frag- 
mentary and varied nature of his work, every journalist has to combat, is the 
loss of concentrativeness. The only remedy is close application to a uniform 
line of reading. A knowledge of general literature, of history, of the theory 
of government, and most of all of the structure and principles of the English 
language is well nigh indispensable. Such culture enriches style, gives 
readiness and force to expression, facilitates editorial thought and affords 
piquancy and point in paragraphing. The necessity which is constantly upon 
an editor to write at once and intelligently upon an endless variety of 
subjects, and to rapidly gather and condense news from numberless sources 
renders his adequacy to the task possible only when he possesses a liberal 
culture. 

The true journalist appreciates the dignity of his calling, and, whether 
he conducts a large daily or a small weekly, will not belittle it by reference to 
his poverty or efforts to impress the public with the idea that his profession 
is contemptible. If this is his only way of being witty he had better remain 
solemn. No quality is more important in journalism than humor, provided 
it 7s humor. It certainly is not when*it is used to degrade a profession than 
which there is none more dignified or honorable. 

The editor should be in love with his business. Next to his religion and 
his wife and children, it should absorb his entire thought and effort. Do not 
let them make you school director, or town councilman, or send you to the 
legislature. These but interfere with your work, cripple your influence and 
put you where you may be the target for your enemies. Most-of all do not 
look upon your profession as a stepping stone to something else. Be an 
editor until you are an angel — which you will be if you are the right kind of 
editor. 

Of course, now and then an editor’s merits become so conspicuous that 
the public will lay violent hands upon him and send him to congress, or 
make him master in chancery, or put him in the service of the supreme 
court, or in the state senate, or some other position demanding extraordinary 
virtues, and he perhaps yields upon the patriotic principle which was the 
rule of action of the late Senator David Davis, of your state —that a public 
trust was neither to be sought nor declined by an American citizen; but as 
far as possible let us rescue our brethren from such fates, and, as speedily 
as we cin, win them back to a profession which they so signally adorn and 
where their opportunities for usefulness are so much more exalted. 

Journalism is a profession—just as much as is law, or medicine, or 
theology. But in the fact that it is not sufficiently thus regarded, either by 
the public or its devotees, lies one of the chief obstacles to its power. The 
public is the editor’s client, and his fealty to it should be as loyal and as 
untrammeled as though he were a lawyer retained to defend it. The editor 
and the individual are two persons. James Parton, I believe it is, who has 
said that ‘‘the individual is a man speaking to men, but the editor is 
Providence speaking to men.’’ While this may be placing the average 
journalist somewhat higher than he deserves, there is an element of truth in 
it. The editor who is unfaithful to the public is as guilty as the lawyer who 
is unfaithful to his client. Hence it is bad policy for an editor to sustain 
confidential relations with too many people, and it is simply fatal for him to 
be under such obligations financial or otherwise as to embarrass or restrain 
him when duty requires him to tell the truth. Therefore, we repeat, the 
extreme importance of him being financially independent and absolutely free 
from all personal or political complications. While he should seek to be 
respected and esteemed by all men, he should not let them slap him on the 
shoulder. The strength which will flow to him out of respect for his 
integrity and honesty as a journalist will be far more substantial than that 
which he can possibly gather by simply being a clever fellow. The public 
admire and will sustain an editor who stands for the right at all times 
irrespective of personal considerations. To maintain professional indi- 
viduality and dignity is more difficult in the country than the city editor, but 
it is possible as well as profitable in both. 

Mr. George William Curtis has well said that no man can attain success 
as a journalist who has not a clean character. However much truth he may 
tell, however brave, capable and faithful in his work, if he is vulnerable to 
the criticisms which he applies to others he will be shorn of his power. 
He is a standing discredit to his own statement! Strive as much as he may 
to conceal his personality, the public will discover it and will weigh his 
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utterances by the standard of his character. While it may be possible here 
and there men have achived temporary success in journalism in spite of their 
unclean characters, they are the exception to the rule, and it may be claimed 
without fear of contradiction that no purer or more incorruptible class of 
workers adorn the history of our country than those who have won 
distinction in journalism. 

The editor stands in the calcium light of constant criticism. His every 
weakness and foible are perpetually under public inspection, and are the 
themes for unlimited exaggeration and perversion. His life and laborare an 
unceasing invitation to the slanderer. In his mission of exposing iniquity he 
must provoke bitter and relentless hatred, and the only resource of scoundrels 
when convicted by a newspaper is to turn the shafts of their malice upon the 

Let his character be invulnerable and they will fall harmless at his 
He is thrice armed, and thus armed he may be utterly indifferent to 


editor. 
feet. 
assault. 

The first great duty of the journalist is to tell the truth 
editorials, tell it in his news columns, tell it at all times and under all circum- 
stances; notin malice or in bitterness or indiscretion, but in firmness and 
kindness and as the occasion may require. 
unfit, tell it. If he is a member of your own party, still tell it, and in a louder 


tell it in his 


If a public official is recreant or 
tone. If a candidate is a scoundrel, tell it; if of your own party, still tell it. 
If any public character is a humbug, tell it. If a lecture or an entertainment 
was a fraud. tell it. Always tell the truth. But be sure that it is the truth. 
The editor who recklessly and indiscriminately assails men and things from 
motives of selfishness or malice is both a coward and a criminal. He 
deserves the execration of every honest man. It is not necessary always to tell 
all the truth. 
determine. 
which, however, should not appear in his columns. 
newspaper so fulfill its mission or serve the public as in telling the truth 
wisely, and without fear or favor. 
Do not tell more than the truth. 
the jury say so, but do not cannonize it as the most thrillingly eloquent effort 
ever heard in the Bungtown court house. If a fair maiden of average face 
and figure has just returned from college and upon a certain occasion has 


As to how much, judgment and a correct sense of justice must 
An indiscreet editor will publish many things true in themselves 
But nowhere does the 


If a lawyer made a fair address before 


made her début into that realm of snobdom commonly called fashionable 
life, do not her the cruelty of announcing that the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss So-and-so won all hearts by her brilliantand charming manner. Divest 
your fellow townsmen of all military and civil titles except such as belong to 
them; and if an esteemed member of the Farmers’ Alliance is suddenly 
seized with statesmanship do not, in advocating him for congress, endeavor 
to impress the public that when he shall have taken his seat the country will 
receive an electric shock every time he arises to address the speaker. The 
Almighty did not create editors to lie for people, and the public resents 
snobbery in a newspaper as much as itdoes ina man. Tell the truth in your 
news columns. Extravagant puffing is extremely annoying to the public, and 
the worst sort of cruelty to the victims puffed. A delicate but truthful 
compliment is far more valuable, and is unobjectionable ; and a newspaper 
may and should seek frequent occasions for kindly reference and temperate 
and deserved praise. The public loves a paper that tells the truth, and 
cordially despises one that does not. 

The crowning element of a journalist’s equipment is his courage — not 
the courage of the revolver and the Bowie knife, not the courage which fills 
his columns with villification of his neighbor across the way; but moral 
courage, which suffers as well as strikes, which attacks wrong as readily in 
opposition as in obedience to public sentiment — courage which will endure 
contumely and persecution for the right as cheerfully as it will lead a sympa- 
The true ournalist has but one standard by 
He recognizes that he is the 


thetic crusade in its behalf. 
which to be guided, and that is the truth. 
molder of opinion, that the public is nearly as often wrong as right, and that 
it is his duty to lead, not follow. He will sacrifice perscnal interests and 
friendships and, if necessary, life itself before he will compromise with evil, 
or be the instrument of corruption or wrong. Thank God that we have men 
who possess this courage and who are an honor alike to journalism and 
civilization. 

Such, in my view, gentlemen, are the elements which constitute the true 
journalist. 
knowledge, business sense, a clean character, truthfulness and courage he 


Thus equipped with common sense, the journalistic instinct, 


stands as the highest exponent of intelligence and influence and the greatest 
of all protectors of public and private virtue, of personal and civil freedom. 
And he is no imaginative character. He may be found from one end of this 
country to the other—as often, yea, if not oftener in the control of the 
humble and modest weekly as at the head of the great city daily. And let 
me add that the exhibition of these characteristics is even more significant 
and at greater cost in the manager of the country journal, living as he does 
in closer contact and in greater dependence upon the public, limited in means 
and hence more environed by temptation, than they can be in the metropol- 
itan editor who is remote from and independent of these impediments. 
The journalist who is a dishonor to his profession is the exception and not 
the rule. 

Realizing as we must the grave responsibilities committed to our hands, 
we should strive to reach that standard of excellence which will secure the 
highest possible measure of efficiency and influence. 
today the greatest guide to the world’s thought, and it is multiplying its forces 
and increasing its power with a rapidity that is bewildering. In this march 


The newspaper is 


of progress, in this approach to ‘higher ideals, let every journalist, however 
humble he may be, feel that he is aconstituent part. An eminent citizen of our 
country, a distinguished lawyer and senator of New York, has but recently 
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said that in his judgment the greatest profession, present and prospective, is 
that of journalism. In versatility, in responsibility, in opportunity, and at 
no distant day in its rewards it will stand supreme. Let us then strive to 
elevate, strengthen, purify and adorn it. 

In this great State of Illinois, with its 1,500 newspapers, and its nearly 
4,000,000 population, justly celebrated for its natural resources, its com- 
mercial energy and its patriotic traditions — a state which has given to civil- 
ization Abraham Stephen A. Douglas, and to the varied 
vocations, and conspicuously to journalism, so many bright and shining 


Lincoln and 


lights ; within whose borders stands the future, if not the present, great city 
of America — may our profession receive an impetus and a development worthy 


of such congenial and splendid surroundings. And to do this I know of no 


better agency than that system of professional coéperation and fraternal 
sympathy so expressively illustrated in this representative State Press Asso- 
ciation which I wish now tothank for the honor they have paid me, and whose 
patience I will now relieve. 

Mr. Stevens’ address was followed by an interesting paper by 
Mrs. J. J. Penny, of Pinckneyville, on ‘‘ Country Editors’ Wives,” 
which we hope to present in full at an early date. It was well 
received, and concluded with the lines : 

Oh, who would change this sweet content, 
This simple and trusting life, 
For that of a queen of royal birth ? 
For the happiest woman on all the earth 
Is the country editor's wife. 

After the reading of a paper by Mr. S. F. Greenleaf, of the 
Savanna /ourna/, on ‘‘How Much it Ought to Cost to Produce an 
Average Paper of One Thousand Circulation,”” the convention 
adjourned till 9 o'clock Thursday morning. 

THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

At 9 o'clock the association met in regular session to attend to 
business, and at 9:30 adjourned to the court house, and while there, 
a photograph of the group was taken at the request of A. C: 
Cameron, of THE INLAND Printer, for publication in that journal. 
Returning to the hall at 10 o'clock, the general programme was 
taken up. 

Messrs. Cyrus, Clinton and Anderson were appointed by the 
chair as a committee to select delegates to the annual meeting of 
the National Press Association. 

Mr. Snively, of the Legislative Committee, made his report, 
which was adopted, and that gentleman was continued as chair- 
man of the same for the ensuing year. 

The secretary reported that it had been decided not to have an 
excursion immediately after this meeting, but it was suggested 
that one be had later, and for that purpose correspondence had 
been had with the various railroads, and it had been ascertained 
that the Illinois Central would take the association from Chicago 
to New Orleans: on account of advertising, but some of the south- 
ern roads would not do as much. The secretary then read the 
correspondence he had with the various roads and associations of 
the South. 
mittee of five, with full power to arrange for an excursion to 


The matter of an excursion was finally left to a com- 


Florida and Cuba. 

Mr. J. J. Penny extended an invitation to the members of the 
Press Association to attend the annual meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Press Association in May. 

After a somewhat protracted debate on two or three proposed 
amendments to the constitution, on the change of membership 
initiation and dues, and the changing of the date for holding the 
annual sessions, the convention adjourned till 1 o'clock. 

On re-assembling, Mrs. P. F. Warner, of the Havana Repudbli- 
can, read an instructive essay on ‘‘ The Press as a Moral Agent,”’ 
which was followed by the recommendation of the Committee on 
Job Printing, consisting of Messrs. Clinton, McLean and Jones, 
that the members of the association be requested to collect during 


the coming year all available specimens for distribution and 
exchange among the delegates to the meeting of 1892. Adopted. 


‘* Postal Rates for 
of the Centralia 


An able, apropos and interesting paper on 


Newspapers” was then read by C. D. Tufts, 
Democrat. 

On motion, the secretary was requested to forwarded a copy of 
the same to the postmaster general. 

The association next proceeded with the election of officers 


for the ensuing, year with the following result : President, Thomas 
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Rees, Springfield; first vice-president, W. W. Lowis, Lena ; 
second vice-president, John Warner, Hoopeston ; third vice-presi 
dent, RK. T. Spencer, Iliopolis ; secretary, J. M. Page, Jerseyville ; 
treasurer, George M. Tatham, Greenville. 

The committee on representatives to the National Editorial 
Association at St. Paul presented the following names of dele- 


gates, which report was concurred in : 


At Large —¥. B. Fletcher, Morris ; E. A. Snively, Springfield. 

Alternates A. ©. Cameron, Chicago; Horace Chrifield, 
Atlanta. 

Delegates — J. H. Barton, Carbondale; J. J. Penny, Pinckney- 


ville; Morris Emmerson, Mount Vernon; Thomas H. Stokes, 
Lincoln ; M. W. Matthews, Urbana; W. W. Lowis, Lena; J. C. 
Bundy, Chicago; A. G. Hawley, Lockport; C. J. Lumpkins, 
Carlinville ; E. D. Conley, Joliet; Charles Bent, Morrison. 

Charles Baschenstein, Edwardsville ; J. B. Park- 
Julius Schneider, Joliet; George W. Cyrus, 
Pittsfield ; Perry Hughes, Clinton ; 
George Burt, Henry; B. F. 


Alternates 
inson, Savanna ; 
Camp Point ; F. G. Turner, 
E. M. Johnston, Mount 
Shaw, Dixon; R. D. Parker, Gray's Lake. 

After this action, the twenty-sixth annual convention adjourned 


Morris ; 


sine die 
COMMENTS. 

We regret that lack of space compels us to simply refer in the 
present issue to the many courtesies extended by the citizens of 
Joliet to the members of the association. The visit to the peniten- 
tiary and steel works and entertainments thereat will long be 
remembered; also, to the club house, which would be a credit to 
a much larger city; the ride over the belt line, and last but not 
least, the banquet, are all deserving of special notice, and will, 
in due season, receive it at our hands. We also hope to be able 
to present in the March number a page plate of the delegates, as 
also portraits and sketcbes of the officers-elect. 

A pleasing episode of Thursday afternoon's proceedings was 
the presentation of a handsome gold hunting-case watch to the 
retiring president, E. B. Fletcher, by Owen Scott, of Bloomington, 
on behalf of the excursionists who enjoyed the trip to Mexico 
under the auspices of the association in 1890. The honor was 
worthily bestowed, and was duly appreciated both by the recipient 


and the convention at large 


HOW TO MARK BRASS RULE. 


What compositor is there who has not found the present 
system of stamping brass rules with the number of pica ems each 
measure to be a most unsatisfactory method ? 

The system which I now wish to bring to the notice of printers 
is one which depends upon nicking the rules at the ends so that 
each rule is known at a glance; and, secondly, the nicks are 
already used to distinguish case rules, that is to say those rules 
which are cut to standard lengths (pica ems and ens), from 
short lengths of odd sizes cut for special purposes. Now it 


would be not only impracticable but absolutely useless to introduce 


a large number of nicks, as first of all, they could not be 
put on for want of space; and secondly, if they could the 
compositor would have to count up the nicks —a_ process 


which would consume more time than measuring. I propose 


therefore to adopt only five nicks, with an extra one to denominate 


5 ems. 





rem 2ems. 3; ems. 4 ems. 


the half-em when it occurs. Commencing therefore with pieces 
1-em long, we should have the five nicks, each denominating by 
their number pieces from 1 to 5 ems, but beyond this number we 


should simply begin over again, 6-ems being represented by one 
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nick, 7-ems by two nicks, and so on. Now, although this may 
appear rather confusing at first, a moment's consideration will 
dispel that idea, because a piece of rule marked with say one nick, 
must always represent a number which ends with a 1 or a 6, that 
is to say 1 with 5 added —6; one with two nicks would represent 
a number ending with either a 2 or a 7, that is 2 with 5 added = 7; 
three nicks represent either a 3 or an 8, thatis 3 with 5 added=—8; 
similarly four nicks represent either 4 or 4 +5 = 4g; and five 
nicks a number ending in either 5 or 5 -+- 5 = 10, that is a cipher. 

If now this is thoroughly understood, it will be seen that a 
piece nicked with say three nicks must be either 3, 8, 13, 18, 23, 28, 
33, 38, 43, 48, etc. (each ending with either a 3 or an 8); similarly 
a piece marked with five nicks must be either 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 
35, 40, etc. (ending with either a 5 or a o): which of these 
numbers it is can be told by the eye. 

The half-ems are distinguished by an. extra nick run in close to 
the face, and at a distance from the others, but following the same 


4 
> 


system, thus: 


14 em. 


It will be noticed that this top nick is not taken into account 
in counting the number of nicks on the rule itself, but denomi- 
nates that the rule measures a '4-em (or an en) more than the 


2! 314 ems, 414 ems. 


ems, 


nicks show. 

This system would not be more costly than numbering, as it 
would be easily done with a special machine on the principle 
of a rule cutter, with movable nicking pieces, so that it might be 
set for one or more nicks as required, and the whole cut at one 
operation. The great advantage of the system is that a man can 
tell the length of a rule at a glance, if lying on the stone. — 


British Printer. 


QUICK WORK ON DAILIES. 


’ 


‘‘Tt has been a subject of wonder to me,” said a retired news- 
paper compositor, ‘‘how the numerous advertisements in a morn- 
ing newspaper these days are set upso tastily and in so brief a time. 
While standing in the counting room of the Acpubiic a few minutes 
one evening last week there came fifteen or twenty persons with 
copy for advertisements to appear in the next day’s paper, some to 
occupy a page, others a half page, and so down to fifty lines double 
column. The copy was mostly written on large sheets of manila 
paper, in some instances making quite a bundle for each adver- 
tisement. I fancied that the printer, to put in type the manuscript 
that came while I was waiting, to say nothing of what had already 
been received or came afterward, would have to run the matter 
together like a trustee's sale, with a line of big type at the top and 
bottom to make the required space. I was surprised next morning 
to see all the new advertisements properly classified, artistically 
arranged, and the feature of each displayed so as to catch the eye 
at once. When I was at the business a merchant or business 
man wanting an advertisement to occupy more than a column in 
width was required to furnish copy several days in advance of 
publication.’’—.S¢, Lows Republic. 

A. J. Jounston, of Sacramento, California, an honorary 
member of Sacramento Typographical Union, No. 46, has been 
appointed by Governor Markham, superintendent of state printing. 
Mr. Johnston has made the following appointments : General fore 
man, QO. B. Turrell; assistant foreman, J. L. Robinette ; proof- 
reader, W. F. Preston; assistant proofreader, N. B, Sanborn ; 
foreman of jobroom, A. E. Hornlein; foreman pressroom, John 
Simpson ; assistant, A. J. Galligan; foreman of bindery, D. W. 
Hicks ; assistant, J. O. Funston ; electrotyper, L. W. Matthias. 
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THE ROGERS TYPOGRAPH. 

Among the many typesetting machines which have recently 
been brought to the attention of the printing trade, none have 
attracted more attention than the Rogers Typograph, illustrations 
of which are herewith presented. This machine has what is well 
known in all English-speaking countries as the Remington key- 
board. The operator touches the key for the required character, 
the proper matrix is released and slides down an inclined wire 
guide until it reaches its position opposite the casting box. When 
the line is filled by touching letter keys and space keys, exactly as 
in the Remington typewriter, a pressure of the foot justifies and 
spaces the lines by rotating all the spaces, which are compensating 
twin disks, until the matrix line is just full. The line is cast by the 
machine itself, and the frame which carries the matrices is tilted 
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ROGERS TYPOGRAPH. 


THE 


back by about the same motion as is used in the Remington type- 
writer to raise the carriage to inspect the work. The frame is 
dropped as the Remington carriage is dropped, and another line 
is set. The matrices are suspended on wires attached to a frame, 
and are released one at a time by touching the proper keys; 
but no matrix ever leaves its guide. The operations of justifying, 
aligning, casting, releasing and depositing the type-line on the 
galley take about five seconds in the foot-power machine, but if 
the machine is driven by belt, carrying about one-eighth horse- 
power, three seconds suffice, during which time the operator is 
‘getting his line” from the copy, so that the working of the 
machine is practically continuous. The spacing may be by the 
spacing disks alone, the thinnest portions of which are thinner 
than a three-to-em space, so that closer justification can be 
obtained than by any other method; or ordinary three-to-em 
spaces may be interspersed by the machine if desired. 

The melting-pot will hold and keep melted about thirty pounds 
of metal, requiring about eight cubic feet of gas, costing a cent 
an hour, or an amount of gasoline costing even less. The opera- 
tion by foot-power is not fatiguing, and the speed only about ten 
per cent less than where power is used. 


| 
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The speed of the machine is limited only by that of the oper- 
ator, as is proved by the fact that from memorized matter over 
7,000 ems of minion an hour have been set, in 16-pica em meas- 
On the same machine which did this C. W. Thullen has set 
of 
and on 


ure. 
from 
minion an hour; 
the same machine, 
A. V. Phister, of 


copy 4,700 ems 


also, 
Typo- 
Detroit, set up, after a 
week’s steady practice, 
3,000 ems an hour, with 
half a 
errors per 3,000 ems. 

The length of line and 


less than dozen 


the body of the type bar 
may be altered in twenty 
minutes, and the machines 
converted in that time 
from minion to nonpareil, 
or to any other face for 
which matrices and cast- 
ing boxes have been pro- 
vided. The machine, 


which is shown in the ac- 





companying illustration, 
takes up only 4 by 4 feet 
on the floor, and stands 
about 4 feet 6 inches high over all; its weight being but 450 
Its running makes less noise than that of a Remington 


ASSEMBLING THE MATRICES. 
in effect setting the type.) 


pounds. 
or caligraph typewriter. 

It is also claimed that the advantages which this machine will 
work to publishers, to compositors, and to the public at large, 
are almost incalculable. The publisher, by its use, will be enabled 
to give his paper a new dress each day, as it is cheaper to have 
extra sets of matrices than to carry extra fonts of type. It is 
possible to obtain any unexpected million ems of composition 
without having to wait for type, and to lock up any quantity with- 
out losing interest on expensive type, and with ability to put the 
whole affair in the melting-pot when desired, thus closing the 
interest account for the typemetal. 

There is no book composition so large that the user of these 
Publishers of directories may keep 
the matter standing any 
length of time at but 


machines cannot accept it. 


nominal cost, and alter 
any one address iine in 
it atany time. Mailing 
lists, regular or tempo- 
rary, of any desired 
kept 
standing as long as de- 


length, may be 
sired, with but trifling 
outlay. 

Thousands of small 
towns which have not 
been able to support 
even a weekly news- 
paper can now boldly 
enter upon the support 
of a daily, without risk 
This 
feature alone will cause 
in the 


to the publisher. 


an increase 





amount of composition 
RELEASING THE MATRICES. 


‘in effect distributing the type.) 


done, far in excess of 
the amount 
over what every compositor can do by hand; thus paying em- 
ployment will be found for everyone capable of running the 
machine. Compositors and proofreaders will also find the ma- 
chine work beneficial to their eyesight, particularly where the type 


increased 
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face is small, and in German offices. The public will profit by the 
ability to have more local papers, to make the present local press 
local in fact as well as in name, and by being able to print more 
‘‘locals”’; and by the mere fact of every paper using this machine 
having a new dress every day, the good accruing to the public 
eyesight will be no small one. 

The machines are put out at a uniform rental of $1 per day for 
each working day, or $300 per year for weekly papers, for which 
price the company agrees to keep them in repair. The company 
has taken unusual care in the matter of patents, and will assume 
at its own expense all suits that may be brought for any alleged 
infringement. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVER’S ASSISTANT. 


The ‘‘assistant” to be described in this article is not the ordi- 
nary, every-day helper whom the artist in photo-engraving em- 
ploys to aid him in his work, but a new and useful electric inven- 
tion, recently patented, that promises to very materially lighten 
the labors of the workman in producing process engravings. 
Tue INLAND PRINTER endeavors to present everything new in 
printing and engraving, and in men- 
tioning this appliance feels that it is 
doing a good work in disseminating 
knowledge for those interested in this 
branch of the business. 

Engraving by the various chemical 
processes has increased to such an ex- 
tent within the last few years that 
improved methods and devices for the 
production of process plates have been 
found necessary, to enable houses that 
desire to be in the front rank to keep up 
with their orders and to produce the 
most perfect results. One of the most 
important of these improvements is the 
device shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, which has lately been im- 
proved and patented by Mr. William A. 
Blomgren, of the Blomgren & Lindholm 





Company, 359 Dearborn street, Chicago, for the correct timing of 
the various sensitive films used in photo process work. Mr. Blom- 
gren, during several years of experimenting in process photogra- 
phy, devised an electrical apparatus (shown in Fig. 1) for exposing 
or timing negatives in the camera, and for printing the sensitized 
gelatine and zine films, thus leaving him free to attend to other 
duties without fear of neglecting or overexposing the plates. So 
satisfactory has been the service of this invention, that he has 
manufactured and placed upon the market several of them. The 
device, in brief, consists of a powerful double spring eight-day 
movement having a special form of dial with sixty points traced or 
cut thereon, around which revolves a hand in unison with the 
movement of the apparatus. This hand, having completed the 
circuit, springs back to the starting point, and is ready for the next 
exposure. The second hand or indicator (shown in cut as pointing 
to figure 15), and insulated from the other, has a handle by which 
it can be moved to the desired point at the will of the operator. 
This indicator is close to the dial, and both hands have platinum 
points that make a rubbing contact while the large or minute hand 
passes the indicator. From the indicator a wire passes to the 
battery, consisting of two Burnley cells, which is connected with 
the vibrating bell in the dome of the instrument. From the bell 
a wire connects with the minute hand. When an exposure is to 
be limited to six or six and a half minutes, the indicator is moved 
arounc to the number six or six and a half. The lever at the right, 
on being pulled down, starts the minute hand, which revolves until 
it reaches the indicator. The platinum points then close the 
circuit, causing the bell to ring while rubbing past, and notifying 
the operator to change the plate. 

A further improvement of especial value is a small coil and 


armature placed on the inner surface of the camera (Fig. 2) back 





of the lens and connected in the circuit with the bell and instru- 
ment. When the circuit is open the shutter or blind is slightly 
supported by the armature of | 


the coil, and is released and = 





allowed to fall on the closing 
of the circuit, thereby prevent- 
ing further exposure, and allow- 
ing the operator to continue 
any special work he may have 
in hand at the time, and which e 
he may be unable to lay aside 

at that particular moment. 

The instruments are accurately 4 
made, and present an attractive 


























appearance, besides being so Fig.2. Gmeya attachment” 








very useful for the work 





intended. This brief descrip- Fic. 2. 

tion does not fully explain the advantages of this patent, but 
enough has been said to show the value of it. Mr. Blomgren will 
gladly show the apparatus in operation to all callers at his place 
of business. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
ACROSTIC. 
BY A. H. M. 
The days of youth are past for him, 
His hands their cunning skill have lost ; 
Each day that passes brings him nearer yet 
Poverty's grim gripe—and he must make 
Room for the younger — Bitter thought : 
Is this the goal his years of toil have won ? — 
Neglected, old, half-blind and poor. 
Time was when high in hope and favor 
Eulogiums were his—and he was courted. 
Repellant now the looks — his presence shunned 
Since all he strove for has but come to naught. 
Hope he has yet! His firmament 
One planet bright contains, that banishes 
Mists from the portal of his agéd ease — 
Eureka! here at last his rest on earth he sees! 


WORLD’S FAIR DEPARTMENTS. 

The departments of the World's Fair, as officially announced, 
are as follows: 

A. Agriculture, food products, farming machinery and appli- 
ances. 

B. Viticulture, horticulture and floriculture. 

C. Live stock, domestic and wild animals. 

D. Fish, fish products and apparatus of fishing. 
+. Mines, mining and metallurgy. 

F. Machinery. 

G. Transportation exhibits, railways, vessels, vehicles. 

H. Manufactures. 

J. Electricity and electrical appliances. 

K. Fine arts, pictorial, plastic and decorative. 

L. Liberal arts, education, engineering, public works, archi- 
tecture, music and the drama. 

M. Ethnology, archeology, progress of labor and invention, 
isolated and collective exhibits. 

N. Forestry and forest products. 

O. Publicity and promotion. 

P. Foreign affairs. 

A Lupicrous effect is sometimes produced by the intermingling 
of the matter belonging to different paragraphs. In a Lancashire 
evening paper this curious obituary notice was inserted not long 
since: ‘‘A large cast-iron wheel, revolving nine hundred times a 
minute, exploded in the city lately, after a long and painful illness. 
Deceased was a prominent member of the local temperance asso- 


ciation.” 
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VILLA AT SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving, from photograph, by VANDERCOoK & Co., engravers, 
407-425 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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THE PAPER MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NO. VIII— VALLEY PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE. 


Without question, the city of Holyoke, Massachusetts, is the 
largest paper producing town in the United States if not in the 
world. A person could stop there two or three weeks, and 
scarcely be able to visit all the mills and look them over thor- 
oughly. The quantity of paper daily shipped from Holyoke is 
enormous, and there is hardly a town of any importance any- 
where in the country that does not receive and use paper made by 
some mill there. _Holyoke—paper—the names are almost synony- 
mous. We have already mentioned, in previous numbers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, some of the paper mills located in Holyoke, 
and in this issue shall take occasion to say a few words in relation 


to the Valley Paper Company. 


over theestablishment. All orders received have the most prompt 
attention, and letters of inquiry in regard to brands of paper pro- 
duced, given immediate reply. The Valley’s sampie book will be 


sent to any address. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF COLORED PAPER. 


In a new process for the manufacture of colored paper the pulp 
is prepared in the usual way by agitation with water. The color- 
ing matter is then irregularly mixed with the pulp while the pulp 
is in such relation to the web-forming devices that the diffusion of 
color may be checked by the immediate withdrawal of the water 
from the pulp in the process of forming the web before a uniform 
tint is reached and then pressing and drying the web in the usual 
way. By this process shaded and clouded color effects are 
produced in the finished paper. 

It is essential that the coloring matter shall be irregularly 
mixed with the pulp while it is ina 
fluid or semi-fluid state and before it 








has been formed into a web, Other- 
wise unsightly strips and blotches of 
color are produced, having abrupt 
and ragged edges, because no suffi- 
cient diffusion: of the color takes 
place to soften and shade the edges 
of the color patches. It is necessary 
that immediately after the coloring 
material has been introduced the 
withdrawal of the water should be- 
gin. Otherwise the color will spread 
through the pulp, so as to produce a 
uniform tint in the paper when fin- 
ished. 

When the Fourdrinier machine 
is used, the color, which may consist 
of an aqueous solution of aniline dye, 
is applied in a stream or shower to 








VALLEY PAPER COMPANY'S MILL, 


This company was formed in 1866, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, and conducted on such a successful basis that in 1868 
the stock was increased to $125,000. From that time, until 1882, 
the capacity of the mill was hardly adequate to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demands for the reliable papers manufactured, 
and in the latter year another increase in capital stock was made 

this time to $200,000, new buildings and machinery added, and 
the capacity of the mill doubled. Today the company is well 
equipped with all the latest labor-saving machinery and modern 
appliances for producing the best papers, and, with the selection 
of the choicest stock always in mind, and by using the most 
perfected methods of manufacture, their products can not fail to 
be unsurpassed 

The principal product of the mill consists of bond, ledger and 
the following brands being among the most cele- 

‘*Com- 
French,” 


linen papers 
brated and best liked by those who have used them : 
mercial Bond,” ‘' Valley Linen Ledger,” ‘‘ Our Ledger,” ‘‘ 
‘*Qld English” and ‘‘ Congress" linens. These brands are especially 
adapted to the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate 
price, acknowledged merit and deservedly popular. The papers 
named above are not, however, all that are made —a fair propor- 
tion of the product being run into fine and superfine flats and 
ruled writings, all excellent lines. Recently there has been 
added, also, choice lines of wedding and society stationery, of 
best stock, and put up in most attractive forms. In all the differ- 
erent brands and makes, it is always the endeavor of the company 
to produce the best that can be put upon the market for the price 
The present officers of the Valley Paper Company are: J. S. 
McElwain, president; Henry E. McElwain, treasurer; L. F 
Hayward, Jr., assistant treasurer; and A. M. French, superin- 
tendent. Callers at the mill at almost any time will find the 
pleasant and genial treasurer ready to welcome them, whether 
their mission is to place a large order, or only make a visit to look 





the pulp at or near the point where 
it enters on the making wire. 

When the cylinder machine is used the color should be added 
to the pulp in the vat at a point near the cylinder and upon or just 
below the surface of the pulp, so that the current of escaping 
water will draw the coloring matter toward the cylinder and not 
be generally diffused throughout the vat. 

When two or more streams or showers of coloring matter are 
used, the colors or tints are shaded and blended together accord- 
ing as the points of application are more or less widely separated, 
and by varying the relative position of the point of application 
and the amount and character of the coloring matter an endless 
variety of artistic effects may be produced. In spite of this 
variety the product is always characterized by a peculiar softness 
of shading or clouding of the tints and can be readily distinguished 
from colored paper made in the ordinary way, or from paper 
printed in colors or tints.— United States Paper Maker. 





STILL THEY COME. 


There has of late been a noticeable increase in the number of 
papers printed on the codperative plan. Revised statistics place 
the number of ready-print papers in the United States at 7,042 as 
against 6,824, the number of papers embraced in the various 
coéperative lists when this subject was last mentioned in 77ers’ 
/nk. This is an increase of 218. As these figures show, the 
coéperative papers constitute a very considerable proportion of 
the entire number of papers published in the United States. — 
Printers’ Ink. 

WE sincerely regret to learn that Mr. O. L. Smith, of Denver, 
a gentleman well known to the craft, is confined to his residence 
with an attack of nervous prostration. His many friends sym- 
pathize with him in his affliction, and earnestly trust ere long to 


hear of his convalescence. 
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A TYPEFOUNDER GONE HOME. 


It is always a.sad duty to chronicle the death of an upright 
citizen whose prominence in commercial life, whose energy and 
sterling integrity, have united to give him a high position in the 
esteem of his associates and the general public. Such a man was 
Mr. A. P. Luse, of Marder, Luse & Co., typefounders, Chicago, 
whose portrait appears on this page, and who departed this life at 
Los Angeles, California, on Friday, January 16, while sojourning 
there for the recovery of his health. 

Those whose business relations with the concern began within 
the last five or six years will not realize the truth of this so well as 
the earlier patrons of Marder, Luse & Co., for Mr. Luse has not 
been actively engaged in the affairs of the house since 1883. Up 
to that period he had led a remarkably busy life, but was then 
compelled to yield to 
the imperative de- 
mands of failing 
health. 

The deceased was 
born at Indianap- 
olis, April 3, 1831, 
and learned the 
printer’s trade in the 
office of the Sevézne/, 
of that city. He at- 
tended Wabash Col- 
lege from 1849 to 
1851, but did not 
graduate there. In 
1852, in company 
with his brother, he 
purchased the La- 
fayette /Journal, and 
entered into busi- 
ness on his own ac- 
count. In 1854 he 
was married to Miss 
Sarah Wade, of that 
city. Mrs. Luse died 
in 1884. 

In the fall of 1854 
Mr. Luse went to | 
Davenport, Iowa, | 
where for fourteen | 
years he was en- 
gaged in the print- 
ing and _ stationery | 
business, and where- 
in he was eminently 
successful. He first 
entered into partner- 
ship with the Hon. 
Hiram Price, under 
the firm name of 
A. P. Luse & Co. Soon afterward the style of the concern became 
Luse & Scott, then Luse, Lane & Co., the partners in the latter 
firm being Mr. Luse, Mr. Price and E. Y. Lane. Later it was 
Luse & Griggs, F. H. Griggs being the partner, and this was the 
name of the house when Mr. Luse withdrew to enter a wider field 
of usefulness in the great metropolis of the West. It was in 1869 
that he purchased an interest in the firm of Schofield, Marder & 
Co., proprietors of the Chicago Typefoundry, and the style of the 
house became Marder, Luse & Co. Under this proprietorship the 
house has made its greatest strides in growth and prosperity, 
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and it is in no small degree due to the enterprise and business | 
sagacity of A. P. Luse that the firm of Marder, Luse & Co. stands | 


today as one of the pillars of the typefoundry interests of the 
world. 

When the firm was incorporated, in 1883, Mr. Luse was 
obliged, from the precarious condition of his health, to withdraw 


from active participation in business, and for four years made his 
residence in Crawfordsville, Indiana, where he has won many 
friends. After that time he traveled extensively in Europe, 
Florida and California, and made his last visit to the latter state in 
the hope of bettering his physical condition. The hope, however, 
proved to be in vain, and his friends were soon called upon to 
mourn his demise. 

The attendance at his funeral affords some indication of the 
esteem in which he was held and the wide circle of friends which 
His remains were interred at Crawfordsville, 
In addition to the local attendance a 


he had made. 
Indiana, on January 26. 
special car conveyed Chicago mourners to participate in the last 
sad rites. Among these were Mr. and Mrs. John Marder, J. W. 
Marder, Walter and Clarence Marder, Miss Amy Marder, Her- 
bert Luse and Miss Alethea Luse, of Chicago, and Mr. Cyrus 
P. Luse, of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. John Marder, 
his partner of many 
years, was one of 
the pallbearers, and 
a clear idea of the 
mutual faith that ex- 
isted between the 
two partners is fur- 
nished in the fact 
that John Marder 
was made executor 
of Mr. Luse’s estate, 
without bond. 

Mr. Luse was a 
man of modest and 
unassuming deport- 
ment, irreproach- 
able character, un- 
swerving integrity, 
iron will and the 
kindliest of sympa- 
thies and impulses. 
He had acquired a 
moderate fortune, 
and those who know 
of his energy and 
strict business meth- 
ods will cheerfully 
acknowledge that he 
was fully entitled to 
it, and add the wish 
that he might have 
lived many years in 
the enjoyment of an 
independence which 
he had so honorably 
earned. 

In the death of 
Mr. Luse the typefoundry business loses one of its stanchest pro- 
moters, one who has made his influence widely felt in its growth 
and prosperity, and who would now have been prominently iden- 
tified with its development had not disease compelled him to 
relinquish the harness of business activity while yet it sat upon 
him with honor and credit, and when he should still have had 
many years of effective labor before him. 


Tue Key West (Fla.) Zguator-Democrat has evolved an ingeni- 
ous plan for preventing unscrupulous newsboys from reselling 
copies of papers belonging to subscribers and wrongfully diverted 
from their intended destination by ways that are dark. At the 
head of its editorial columns it has a notice in large type request- 
ing the public not to buy from any newsboy an /:guator- Democrat 
having the following printed warning: ‘‘Subscriber’s Paper. Do 
Not Buy It.” 
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DEATH OF MR. STEPHEN McNAMARA. 


The death of Mr. Stephen McNamara, which it is our sad 
duty to chronicle, and which occurred at his residence, No. 1258 
Fulton street, Chicago, on Thursday, February 5, after a some- 
what brief though painful illness, removes from our midst one 
of the ablest, best known, most highly respected and deservedly 
popular pressmen in the United States. Cut down by the re- 
morseless destroyer in the zenith of his manhood, when an 
assured lease of life seemed before him, and his business pros- 
pects were all that could be desired, his demise under such 
circumstances is one of those inscrutable dispensations of Provi- 
dence which is_ be- 
yond all mortal ken. 

Mr. McNamara 
was born in the city 
of Boston, Massachu 
setts, December 25, 
i841. At the age of 
twelve years he re- 
moved with his fam- 
ily to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he en- 
tered the pressroom 
of the Ohio States- 
man, then controlled 
by Richard Nevans 
and Samuel Medairy, 
where he remained 
till 1861, in which 
year he accepted a 
position in the Cleve- 
land //erald press- 
room, of which he 
retained charge till 
1863. In this year he 
came to Chicago and 
entered the service of 
Church, Goodman & 
Cushing, afterward 
Church, Goodman & 
Donnelley, with 
whom he continued 
till 1868, with the ex- 
ception of being con- 
nected fora short time 
with the Acpudb/ean 
pressroom, in all of 
which positions he 
commanded the high- 
est respect, both as a 
man and a workman 

In 1868 he took 
charge of the job 
pressroom of Horton 
& Leonard, afterward 
the Knight & Leonard 
Company, in whose 
employ he remained for twenty-one years, and there earned a 
reputation as a painstaking, skillful pressman, which ever after 
ward secured him a front rank in his profession. 

In the fall of 1888 he embarked in the roller making business 
(having as partner for a short period Mr. Albert Auer, now in 
charge of the government printing office pressroom), and in which 
he was actively and successfully engaged at the date of his 
untimely death. 

He was married in 1867 to Miss Annie Knowles, by whom he 
had four sons and a daughter, four of whom survive. His family 
associations were of the most pleasant character, his relations as 
a husband, father and friend endearing him to all who had the 


pleasure of his acquaintance 








Such is a brief sketch of the career of one who was recog- 
nized as one of the best printing press mechanics to be found in 
the country, and was regarded as authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to the particular interests of his craft. Asa writer he was 
forcible, graceful and painstaking, as his series of articles on the 
history or evolution of the printing press, which appeared in sev- 
eral volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER, and which attracted so 
much attention at the time of their publication, abundantly testify. 

Mr. McNamara was not only a powerful and well informed 
writer, but a constructor as well. In 1864 he commenced on a 
model of a printing press on an entirely different principle from 
those now in operation, which was completed in 1871, from which 
he anticipated great 
results. Unfortu- 
nately it was de- 
stroyed in the great 
fire in October of that 
year which laid the 
business portion of 
Chicago in ashes, and 
thus ended his hopes 
and aspirations as a 
builder. 

There was one 
trait in his character 
which we deem 
worthy of especial 
mention, and which 
endeared him to the 
younger generation of 
pressmen — the pains 
he took to instruct 
those under him, from 
the feeder up, and to 
be assured that they 
thoroughly under- 
stood the explanations 
given. This is so 
scarce a virtue, at the 
present day, that 
where it is exempli- 
fied, it is invariably 
appreciated by those 
it seeks to benefit. 

The writer of this 
tribute had an ac- 
quaintance with the 
deceased for twenty- 
five years, and has no 
hesitation in saying 
that in the death of 
Stephen McNamara 
the craft has lost one 
of its bright and shin- 
ing lights, the family 
a devoted husband 
and father, and soci- 
ety a useful and hon- 
ored citizen, and this is no idle, meaningless tribute. Peace to 
his ashes. 

The funeral, which took place from the late residence of the 
deceased, on Sunday, February 8, was attended by a large con- 
course of friends, including the members of the Pressmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Catholic Foresters and United Workmen. The floral 
tributes were both extensive and beautiful, and included a floral 
roller from THE INLAND PRINTER; an easel bearing a star, anchor 
and a broken wrench, from his old associates of the Knight & 
Leonard Company, and a large wheel with four broken cogs, 
each one representing the loss of a charter member of the 
Pressmen’s Association. The remains were interred in Calvary 


cemetery. 














PERSONAL. 


We acknowledge calls during the past month from the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Charles Eneu Johnson, of Charles Eneu John 
son & Co., Philadelphia; Samuel J. Potter, Topeka, Kansas ; 
O. J. Maigne, firm of D. J. Reilly & Co., New York; L. L. Tal- 
bott and Thomas Watters, Des Moines, of the Watters-Talbott 
Printing Company; Edgar H. Cottrell, C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 
New York; A. C. Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry Gibson, of 
Gibson, Miller & Richardson, Omaha, Nebraska; A. F. Wagner, 
Freeport, Illinois; A. L. Rose and W. L. Clark, /ugham County 
Democrat, Mason, Michigan.’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. R. A., Batavia, New York: Will try and answer all your 
questions in next issue. 


C. E. G., Moline, Kansas: There is no such press as you 
refer to manufactured to our knowledge. 


A. W. McDonald, Alexandria, Ontario: Please tell me the 
best remedy to clean woolens and tweeds from printers’ ink. 


Answer .—- Benzine. 


E. C. D., Chicago: We do not think, after a careful examina- 
tion of the merits of the same, that it will pay you to patent your 
scheme for placing a measure on a galley for catalogue or other 
work. 

S. C. W., Stromsberg, Nebraska: In closing a letter or state- 
ment with the words, ‘‘ Yours truly,” is it ever correct to keep 
‘crualy - ap? 

Answer, — In written correspondence, there is no absolute rule ; 
in printed matter we should say keep ‘‘ truly ” down. 


S. W. G., Galesburg, Illinois: Will you please tell me what 
is the custom, within the range of your observation, on the fol- 
lowing proposition: ‘‘ Where a measure contains just twenty-six 
ems in a line, how many lines should be counted to make one 
thousand ems ?” 

Answer.— Thirty-nine lines, containing twenty-six ems in each 
line, make one thousand and fourteen ems. Ina single thousand 
the compositor would not be allowed the extra fourteen ems, but 
such an allowance would apply, of course, toa number of thousand 


ems. 


A Montreal (Canada) correspondent asks: ‘‘ What is your 
opinion of a paper firm which uses rubber-stamped envelope 
corners like annexed sample, as agents for a prominent New 
England paper manufacturing company?” 

Answer,—Silence is golden, as our opinion, if expressed, would 
be more emphatic than polite. 


T. K., Saint Paul, Minnesota: Will you please inform me 
through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER who was the 
inventor of the first tapeless delivery cylinder, and what year it 
was put on the market. 


Answer,— Marinoni, a Frenchman, was the inventor: the 
patent was bought by R. Hoe & Co., of New York, about the 
year 1868 or 1869. 


P. D., Meadville, Pennsylvania: Of what substance is the 
enamel on coated paper composed, and how applied to paper, as 
same in body. Also what weight and quality of paper is best 
adapted for overlay on half-tone cuts. 

Answer,— The enamel is made from a mixture of the finest 
French clay (which is sifted to a consistency of flour) and glue. 
The paper is run through a vat, containing these ingredients, and 
from thence is carried to a dripping machine. It is then placed 
beneath a series of brushes, the first of which is a coarse one, 
which removes all excrescences. The series increase in fineness 
as the paper is passed over the drum, the last one used being a 
camel's-hair brush. 2. From French folio up to seventy-pound 
paper, according as circumstances warrant. 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


William R. Knox, printer on Locust street, quietly took unto 
himself a wife just after the holidays. A good beginning for the 
new year. We wish him happiness and success. 

Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., dealer in typefounders’ and stereo- 
typers’ supplies, has added a full line of machinery and supplies 
needed by photo-engravers to his line of goods 

Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company has moved into the 
new addition to their already commodious building. 

The new building erected over the place at Third and Locust 
streets, where a number of printing offices were burned about a 
year ago, is almost ready for occupancy, and we understand will 
become the abode of printing and binding establishments, with 
the F. O. Sawyer Paper Company on the lower floors. 

Politics are beginning to get heated up, and ye journalist is 
kept busy chronicling the various candidates and their doings and 
prospects. 

Two of our leading dailies are devoting a goodly amount of 
their space to the airing of personalities and hard words, which 
their respective editors see fit to hurl at each other to the disgust 
of the readers of the papers in question. Shame! 

Mr. C. A. Gitchell, manager of the Star- Sayings, since making 
peace with Typographical Union No. 8, has begun laying his 
plans to reach the house of delegates at the next election, for 
which office he made a race in November, but was defeated 
through the efforts of the typographical union, which, at that time, 
Mr. Gitchell was opposing. 

The strike is still ‘‘on” at the Central Typefoundry, and 
we understand the foundry has difficulty in filling orders for their 
type, and especially for sorts. 

During the afternoon of February 2, Eugene Meyer, a young 
cylinder-press feeder at Bemis Bros. Bag Company, became 
entangled in the belting to his press and was lifted from the floor 
and thrown head foremost into his press as the bed was returning 
to the cylinder, and before the machinery could be stopped his 
head and the upper part of his body were mashed and mangled 
beyond all semblance to a human being. Death was of course 
instantaneous. 

The stockholders of the Westliche Post Publishing Company 
recently held a meeting and election, which resulted in the old 
officers holding over for another year. This company has made 
many extensive improvements during the last year, and has 
placed itself well in the lead as the leading German paper of this 
section. 

Pierce Bros., who suspended about two years ago, have again 
engaged in the printing business, and are located at No. 9 North 
Eighth street. 

The trial of R. D. Lancaster against Florence White, editor 
of the Post-Dispatch, for criminal libel took place during the last 
week of January, when witnesses were examined, and arguments 
presented by counsel. The judge deferred his decision until 
February 12. THE PRINCESS. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


AN organization to be known as the West Texas Press Associa- 
tion is proposed, and the progressive town of Abilene is pressing 
its claims for the honor of the first meeting. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to attend the 
winter meeting of the Minnesota Editors’ and Publishers’ Associa- 
tion at Westmoreland Hall, Tenth and St. Peters streets, St. Paul, 
Wednesday evening, February 11. 

THE annual meeting of the Maine Press Association was held 
in Augusta, January 22 and 23. Literary exercises were held in 
the senate chamber and included an essay by Ray Thompson, of 
the Richmond 4ce, and a poem by Elliott C. Mitchell, of Portland. 
A reception at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. P. O. Vickery was 
enjoyed in the evening. 

At the recent twenty-fourth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Press Association, the following named officers were elected ; 
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President, A. E. Clarke, of Manchester; vice-presidents, E. N. 
Pearson, of Concord; L. M. Gould, of Lake Village; J. W. 
Bourlet, of Concord; recording secretary, P. B. Cogswell, of 
Concord ; corresponding secretary, S. C. Gould, of Manchester ; 
treasurer, T. W. Lane, of Manchester. Executive Committee — 
G. A. Blanchard, of Concord; W. C. Clark, of Manchester ; 
J. M. Hill, of Concord. Auditors, E. FE. Eastman and Frank 
G. Edgerly, of Concord. S.C. Gould and E. N. Pearson were 
appointed delegates to the convention of the National Editorial 
Association. 

Tue Lynn (Conn.) Press Association on January 17 dined at 
Young's Hotel, Boston, to celebrate the one hundred and eighty- 
fifth anniversary of Franklin’s birth. For many years it has been 
their custom to celebrate in some such way. After partaking of 
a sumptuous spread, the president, Charles H. Hastings, called 
upon the Rev. L. L. Briggs, a guest of the association, who gave 
a very interesting address with some remarks on the life of 
Franklin. He reminded the association that it was assembled, 
not only in the city of Franklin's birth, but in the very locality. 
The committee on permanent organization reported by-laws which 
were accepted, after which the following officers were elected : 
President, John L. Parker; vice president, John Macfarlane; 
secretary, G. B. M. Houston; treasurer, Fred H. Nichols. 
Executive Committee — President and secretary e.v-officto, Horace 
N. Hastings, Bertram B. Newhall, Chester E. Morse, Charles E. 
Mann, Luther C. Parker. Membership Committee — Charles H. 
Hastings, J. Edward Law, Charles R. Cass. It is proposed to 
open quarters where members can find the papers and magazines 
of the day, and where the association can hold their meetings and 





discuss various topics of interest to all printers. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Tue Illustrated Christian Weekly Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Chicago, with a capital of $100,000, todo a general printing 
and publishing business. 

Tue Hamilton Manufacturing Company, wood type makers, 
will soon move from 259 Dearborn street to 303 Dearborn street, 
in the Shniedewend & Lee Company Building. 

Tue W. J. Jefferson Printing & Publishing Company has 
been incorporated at Chicago, with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
W. J. Jefferson, W. H. Hennessy and B. H. Jefferson. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a neat advertising novelty sent us 
by W. B. Conkey, the book manufacturer, 341-351 Dearborn 
street, in the shape of a little clock suitable for use upon the office 
desk. 

Tne lithogravure specimens turned out by A. Zeese & Co., 
341-351 Dearborn street, as illustrated in the firm’s letter and bill 
heads and monthly statements, rank among the most beautiful 
samples of work it has ever been our lot to examine, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

Tue W. B. Conkey Company, of Chicago, has been incorpor- 
ated ; capital stock, $300,000; for electrotyping, lithographing, 
engraving, printing, binding, book manufacturing and publishing ; 
incorporators, Walter B. Conkey, Bradford A. Lawrence, Thomas 
Knapp and Prosper D. Fenn. 

Ir pleases us to announce that the business heretofore con- 
ducted by Mr. Stephen McNamara, whose demise is noticed else- 
where, will be continued by his son, Stephen McNamara, who has 
been associated with his father in the roller business for some 
years past. The location remains unchanged. 

GrorRGE H. TayLtor & Co., wholesale paper dealers, have 
moved their warehouse to 207 and 209 Monroe street, on the 
opposite side of the street from their old location, in the next 
block west, where, with greatly increased storage room and 
facilities, they will ‘be enabled to materially increase the size of 
their stock. i 

E. A. BLAKE, representing C. Potter, Jr. & Co., New York, 
manufacturers of cylinder, lithographic and web presses, has 








opened a handsome and spacious office at 362 Dearborn street, 
where he will at all times be pleased to see old and new customers. 
Mr. Blake's well known energy, push and experience will, no 
doubt, redound to the interest of the firm with which he has asso- 
ciated himself. 

Asout April 1, Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, manufact- 
urers of paper cutters and bookbinders and paper-box makers’ 
machinery, whose New York offices and salesrooms are at 25 
Centre street, will open up a branch house in Chicago. They 
have secured quarters in the Donohue & Henneberry Building on 
Dearborn street, and will carry a full and complete line of all the 
machinery made or handled by them, and placed the branch 
in charge of Mr. A. D. Sheridan, a gentleman well known to the 
trade throughout the country. 

Mr. F. J. Hurisut, a gentleman well and favorably known to 
the trade, has connected himself with the National Printing Ink 
and Dry Color Company, ard will represent its interests in 
Chicago. The factory, which is situated at the corner of Diller 
street and Austin avenue, is one of the best equipped in the 
country, and is supervised by practical men who have grown up in 
the ink business. The company will manufacture all grades of 
black and colored inks and dry colors. We congratulate Mr. 
Hurlbut and the company on his appointment, as we are well 
satisfied it will prove mutually beneficial. He brings to the dis- 
charge of his duties energy, experience, and the benefit of a 
large acquaintance with the employing printers of this city. 

Mortimer C. MISENER, one of Chicago’s oldest and best 
known printers, died on Thursday night, February 5, at Root and 
Haisted streets, in the Town of Lake. At 11:30 o’clock he was 
found unconscious on the walk near the Ross Hotel. He was placed 
in the patrol wagon and died almost immediately after. Heart 
disease is supposed to have been the cause of his death. Mr. 
Misener was born at Watkin’s Glen, Schuyler county, New York, 
January 1, 1829, and came to Chicago in 1843, when he com- 
menced to learn the printing business in the office of Earle & Fergus. 
He subsequently worked in the Democrat and Yournal newsrooms, 
and for years occupied a prominent position in the typographical 
union of this city, on more than one occasion filling the position 
of president. During the war he was one of the correspondents 
of the Chicago 7?%mes and made quite a record as a writer, and 
some time after was news editor. For the past eight or ten years, 
however, he had worked as a compositor on the Stock Yards Dai/y 
Sun, where he was employed at the time of his death. His remains 
were buried from 715 Chestnut street, Englewood, on Sunday, 
February 8, the pallbearers being A. H. Brown, Joseph C. Snow, 
A. McCutchion, J. B. Hutchinson, E. S. Davis and L. C. 
Boudreau, members of Chicago and Lake typographical unions. 

THE Typothetz of Chicago gave a banquet at the Wellington 
Hotel, corner of Jackson street and Wabash avenue, on Saturday 
evening, January 17, which was attended by a large number of 
employing printers, publishers, stationers and invited guests. 
President Blakely occupied the chair, and P. F. Pettibone acted 
as toastmaster. The toasts were ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin, States- 
man, Philosopher, Patriot," responded to by Franklin H. Head. 
‘‘ The Ideal Citizen of Chicago,” by Ferd W. Peck. ‘‘ From the 
Soap House to the State House, or, the Evolution of Man,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Canfield, who made the most telling and eloquent 
speech of the evening. ‘‘ Types and Morals,” by Gen. A. C. 
McClurg. ‘‘The Press,” by Melville E. Stone, and Major 
Moses P. Handy, and ‘‘ The United Typotheta of America,” 
by A. M. Pugh, president of the national association. Among 
those present were the following: Messrs. George E. Cole, J. W. 
Butler, G. P. Englehard, J. W. C. Hull, C. H. Blakely, George 
H. Taylor, Charles J. Whipple, E. A. Blake, Dwight Jackson, 
J. C. Haynes, C. M. Smith, M. F. Bingham, R. B. Martin, A. C. 
Cameron, James White, M. E. Stone, F. H. Head, R. W. 
Murphy, Ferd W. Peck, Amos Pettibone, C. M. Davis, Charles 
B. Russ, J. W. Donohue, C. D. Rogers, Franz Gindele, W. B. 
Conkey, A. R. Barnes, H. E. Thayer, T. F. Rice, C. F. Blakely, 
H. W. Thornton, C. E. Battell, F. A. Barnard, A. C. McClurg, 
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William C. Swain, James T. Hair, William Johnston, C. E. 
Strong, Charles M. Moore, Frank Barhydt, James Joyce, R. R. 
Donnelley, Thomas Knapp, F. H. Head, D. A. Arnold, T. 
Ruborits, E. W. Coppage, C. E. Leonard, H. A. Rodgers, H. T. 
Hodge, W. T. Gunthorp, Moses P. Handy, A. H. Pugh, A. A. 
McCormick. 

Tue Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago gave its fourth 
annual banquet in honor of its patron saint at Kinsley’s banquet 
hall, Saturday evening, January 17. The attendance exceeded 
expectations, and the occasion and reunion was a thoroughly 
enjoyable one. The half hour before the banquet was spent 
pleasantly in the reception rooms, the members and their ladies 
being received by the officers of the association and the committee 
of arrangements. A shake of the hand that night was no idle 
formality, because it carried many back in memory to an ac- 
quaintance formed thirty and in some cases thirty-five years ago. 
The supper was served at 9:30, every seat at the table being filled. 
Grace was said by the Rev. J. C. Burroughs, D. D., a divine who 
occupies, and deservedly so, a warm place in the hearts of the 
printers of Chicago. An interesting programme followed the 
repast, the first feature of which was an address of welcome by 
AY ts. Fyfe, president of the association. G. W. Morris then 
read a short poem composed for the occasion, after which a solo, 
‘‘The Song That Reached My Heart,” was sung by Miss P. B. 
Luff, and heartily applauded. Col. E. A. Calkins, of the 
Evening Journal, responded in an able and eloquent manner to 
the toast ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.” He was listened to with rapt 
attention, and was loudly applauded at the conclusion of his 
remarks. Mayor Cregier responded in a befitting manner to the 
‘*City of Chicago,” Misses P. B. Luff and May C. McDonald, 
sang a duett entitled, ‘‘ Kind Words,” and Mr. M. J. Carroll 
spoke to the toast, ‘‘The Old-Time Printers,” in his happiest 
vein. Charles M. Moore told one of his inimitable stories, and 
Mr. J. C. K. Forest, who certainly needs no introduction to our 
Chicago readers, responded to the toast of ‘‘ The Press,” in an effort 
worthy of the speaker and his subject. Then Miss McDonald 
sang ‘‘Winter Lullaby,” and Charles B. Ross—who does not 
know him—closed the programme by responding to the toast of 
‘‘The Ladies,” in a manner which reflected credit on his well 
earned reputation as a post-prandial orator, especially when 
‘‘The Ladies, God bless them,” is his theme. The officers of the 
association are: A. L. Fyfe, president; G. W. McDonald, vice 
president ; A.C. Cameron, secretary and treasurer. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements consisted of A. C. Cameron, |. Ss. 
Thompson and J. C. Snow. Among those present were Messrs 
and Mesdames J. C. Snow, John B. Jeffery, Nels Johnson, S. M. 
Kearns, Ed James, J. L. Lee, C. N. Bond, D. T. Brock, John 
Anderson, O. H. Perry, E. S. Davis, G. W. Morris, F. M. 
Powell, A. L. Fyfe, C. B. Langley, J. S. Thompson, James 
Bond, G. W. McDonald, B. G. Herring. Mesdames John 
Buckie, E. Jones, H. C. Jenks, E. Irwin, A. Chaffer. Misses 
M. Buckie, Barbara Buckie, B. Buckie, McDonald, Snow, 
Langley. Messrs. John Gordon, A. H. Brown, Frank Anderson, 
M. L. Crawford, Henry R. Boss, Rev. Dr. J. C. Burroughs, H. S. 
Streat, M. J. Carroll, S. E. Pinta, J. F. Buckie, E. A. Calkins, 
J. K. C. Forest, J. A. Williamson, G. L. Frisbee, J. J. R. Daley, 
R. B. Spencer. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE /ron &elt is anew monthly journal at Roanoke, Virginia. 

E. W. Wixuiarp has assumed the management of the Joliet 
(Ill.) Daily Press. 

IsHPEMING, Michigan, has a new paper called the Daily Press. 
Horace J. Stevens is its editor. 

A NEw daily paper, to be started in New York City, is to be 
called the Wall Street Farmer. 


E. R. Morse has taken editorial charge of the Moline (IIl.) 
Daily Journal. Mr. Morse has been for nine years editor of the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Dazly Leader, and is considered an able man. 
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RicHARD HARDING Davis is to become a co-editor with George 
William Curtis of //arper’s Weekly. 

THE Jersey City (N. J.) -xgus has been sold at auction to 
William and Horace Farrier for $41,000. 

THE first copy of Edward Bellamy’s Vew .Vation will appear 
February 14. It is to be published in Boston. 

THE Woburn ( Mass.) City Press Company has commenced the 
publication of a daily paper called the Czy Press. 

THE only colored democratic newspaper in the South is the 
Southern Appeal, of Atlanta. Its editor is C. E. Yarboro. 

A stock company, with $10,000 capital, has been organized at 
Valdosta, Georgia, for the purpose of publishing a daily paper. 

THE Champaign County Republican is to be published by the 
Champaign County Printing Company, of Champaign and Urbana. 

Monpay, February to, witnessed the appearance in Evansville, 
Indiana, of a new daily paper called the Standard. It is published 
by a stock company. 

PENNSYLVANIA papers no longer issued are: The Derry 
Clipper, Allentown Press, Allentown Republican, Butler Daily 
Herald, Shamokin /ourna/, Altoona G/ode, and Alleghany Dai/y 
News. 

THE straight-out democrats of South Carolina are to have a 
daily eight-page organ at Columbia. It will begin publication 
about the middle of February, under the editorial guidance of 
N. G. Gonzales. 

THE 7yvowel and Mortar is a new monthly magazine devoted to 
the interests of bricklayers, plasterers, stonemen, fireproofers and 
manufacturers of builders’ supplies. It is published in New York, 
from No. 834 Broadway. 

Ir is stated that the London Sunday edition of the New York 
Herald will not appear again. It once rejoiced in a circulation of 
50,000, which gradually sank under bad management and through 
frequent changes in the staff, until it lately only printed a few 
thousands, the majority of which were given to the newsboys. 


A coMPANY has been incorporated in New Castle, Indiana, for 
the publication of a weekly newspaper, to be conducted in the 
interests of the farmers’ alliance. It will also enter the local field. 
The corporation is mostly composed of farmers, and the /ef/e's 
Press, the name of the paper, will be the organ of the alliance 
throughout the county, and represent some thirty lodges therein. 


DANGEROUS INK. 


There has recently been placed upon the market in Europe 
an ink which seems to be identical with a preparation adver- 


tised about twenty years ago as ‘‘ disappearing ink,” the sale 
of which was finally prohibited by the government on account of 
the dangerous use it was put to by unscrupulous parties. The ink 
is a watery solution of iodide of amylum. It produces beautiful 
blue-black writing, which begins to fade after a few days, and 
disappears entirely after the lapse of a week. It can be easily 
imagined how dangerous this ink can be when used by swindlers 
for notes, acceptances, etc., but, on the other hand, many a 
politician in the United States might have paid liberally for a 
bottle, had he known of its existence.— Lithographic Art Fournal 


ONCE upon a time a certain man got mad with the editor and 
stopped his paper. The next week he sold his corn at 4 cents 
below the market price. Then his property was sold for taxes 
because he didn’t read the sheriff's sales. He was arrested and 
fined $8 for hunting on Sunday, simply because he did not know 
it was Sunday, and he paid $3 for a lot of forged notes that had 
been advertised for two weeks, and the public cautioned not to 
negotiate them. He then paid a big Irishman, with a foot like a 
forge hammer, to kick him all the way to the newspaper office, 
where he paid four years’ subscription in advance, and had the 
editor sign an agreement to knock him down and rob him if he 
ever ordered his paper stopped again. — Yamhill County Ierald 
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Kansas City, Mo 
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CREEN TOWNSHIP 
CONVENTION. 


The DEMOCRA Tvoters of Green 
Ty. Shelby Co., O., are repuested 
to meetatthe Townshig House, in 
Plattsril’s, O.. on Saturbay, Jan., 
Brd., 4891, befeween the hours of 1 
& 6 P M., then and there to cast their 
ballots for the person they wish to bi: 


CANDIPATE FoR REPRESENTATIVE. 


Tiis eonventon is called for the express purpose of pntting bnt ONE 
erndidate from Green Township before the people of fhe county 

Either of the unde signed candidates solemnly pledges his earnest 
support and cooperation in behalf of the person having the majority 
of votes cast 


We urge ALL to come out and vote for their choice. 


E. V. MOORE. 
W. E. PARTINGTON, 


Established 1880. 
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L. B. FISHER & SON, 


- DEALERS IN... 


Dry Goods, Notions, Faney Groceries, Hardware 


AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


(Ship to BowERsvILLeE, Ga.) 


ALWAYS SEND BILL OF LADING. 


Alquavia, Ga., 


. JOB WORK BLANKS 
i OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY AND OF ALL KINDS KEPT CONSTANTLY 
NEATLY EXECUTED. ON HAND. 
: Che Caan Express. 
: FRANK FOSTER, Editor and Proprietor. 
Ggaun, d. eT ae ae SG. 


WILLIAM C. RHODES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


LAUNDRY AND TOILET SOAPS, 


PURE BONE DUST, ETC. 


DEALER IN 


RAGS, PAPER, IRON, ETC. 


L’AVENUE MORRELLVILLE. 





JOHNSTOWN, PA., 18 
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MANUFACTURER OF 
THOMSON'S FAMILY MEDICINES. 
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REUBEN C. MANSFIELD, 


GENERAL DEALER IN 
Drugs, Patent Medicines, Paints, Oils, Dye Stuffs, Groceries, Hardware, Queensware, 
Tinware, Hats, Caps, Boots and Shoes, Dry Goods, Notions, ete. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON FLOUR, MEAL ANp FEED. 


Cx LC ech, CO 7 

































OFFICE OF 


E. W. DAUIS, 
PENSION CLAIM AGENT. 
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~ Ve wade, Odea, 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
STEAM DYEING 
Clothes Cleaning Establishment, 
A. D. MILLER, PROPRIETOR. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Clothing Cleaned, Dyed, 
Repaired and Pressed. 


PANTS MADE TO ORDER. WORK DONE ON SHORT NOTICE. 
228 West Fifth Street and 21 West Sixth Street, 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP CONVENTION ! 


The DEMOCRAT VOTERS of Green 
Township, Shelby Co., Ohio, are requested 
to meet at the TOWNSHIP HOUSE, in 
Plattsville, Ohio, on Saturday, January 
3, 1891, between the hours of 1 and 6 
P.M., then and there to cast their ballots 
for the person they wish to be 


CANDIDATE FOR REPRESENTATIVE. 








This Convention is called for the express purpose of 
putting but ONE Candidate from Green Township before 
the people of the County. 

Kither of the undersigned Candidates solemnly pledges 
his earnest support and co-operation in behalf of the person 
having the majority of the votes cast. 

We urge ALL to come out and vote for their choice. 


E. V. MOORE. 
W. E. PARTINGTON. 













PROPRIETOR OF 
CAT CREEK MILLS AND CARDING MACHINE. 












LAID OVER. 
Review of specimens received ; also several valued contribu- 
tions and communications, too late for insertion in February 


issue. 


TRADE NEWS. 

N. PEMBROKE, printer, Salt Lake City, Utah, has sold out. 

ACKERMAN & Co., printers, Salt Lake City, Utah, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Tue Chronicle Publishing Company, of Spokane Falls, has 
incorporated for $150,000 

A. J. Jounson & Co., job printers, Sacramento, California, 
have dissolved partnership. 

ForD BroTHERS, printers, Sioux City, Iowa, have been 
succeeded by Tabor & Ford. 

D. B. Mosktry’s Sons, printers and publishers, Hartford, 
Connecticut, have dissolved partnership. 

WILLARD BroTHERsS, printers and publishers, Booneville, New 
York, have been succeeded by Gary A. Willard. 
Oregon, have 


McDonaLtp & BorsForp, printers, Portland, 


dissolved partnership. Mr. McDonald continues the business. 
THE Baker-Randolph Lithograph & Engraving Company has 
been incorporated at Indianapolis, Indiana, with a capital stock of 
$125,000. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. Model 
Printer twelve years ago, has assumed the control of the lmerican 
Art Printer. 


KELLY, who started the American 


McC.LureE & Rose, printers, and the Round Table Company, 
publishers, Nashville, Tennessee, have been succeeded by the 
University Press. 

THE Denver 7?mes has been sold to Mr. H. W. Hawley, repre- 
senting a Minneapolis company. The consideration is reported to 
have been $175,000. 

Star, 


THE Valparaiso, Indiana, has recently added a new 


engine to its office. This was rendered necessary by its largely 
increased circulation 

JaMEs Imrie has been admitted to the firm of Imrie & Graham, 
printers and publishers, Toronto, Ontario, and the style of the 
firm remains unchanged 

THE Woodstock Sentinel Company has been incorporated at 
Woodstock, Illinois, to conduct a general printing and publishing 
business ; capital stock, $6,000. 

Mr. E. E. Jameson has been appointed the New England selling 
agent for the Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 191 Fort Hill square, Boston. 

THE Allison Coupon Company, of Indianapolis, Indiana, owing 
to the death of Mr. Allison, will be made into a stock company. 
Business is running as usual with it under the charge of an 
administrator. 

Messrs. McCiure & Rose, Nashville, Tennessee, whose office 
was recently visited by a fire, which destroyed a large amount of 
material, have replenished from the foundry of Messrs. Barnhart 
Bros. & Spindler 

Tue Globe Publishing Company, Tacoma, Washington, has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The incorporators were C. H. Boynton, Ralph Metcalf, Louis D. 
Campbell and Miles C. Moore. 

THe Chance-Matthews Printing Company, of Indianapolis, has 
recertly had to enlarge its quarters, owing to its increased business. 
It has also had to increase its facilities, and among other things 
has purchased a new Standard Babcock pony press. 

Messrs. CHANDLER & Price, makers of the Chandler & Price 
old style Gordon press, Cleveland, Ohio, have plans and specifica- 
tions ready for a four-story addition to their factory, and will 


begin work on it about March 1. When completed, this addi- 

















tion will add seventy-five per cent to the capacity of their works. 
The demand for their presses and printing machinery is constantly 
on the increase. 


Mr. BuLien, with Alexander Cowan & Sons, limited Mel- 
bourne, Australia, agents for THE INLAND PRINTER, will, soon 
return to America, and take charge of the Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company’s new branch to be started in New York City. 

Tue business heretofore conducted by L. A. Ault and F. B. 
Wiborg, Cincinnati, manufacturers of printing inks and makers of 
fine dry colors, was, January 15, transferred to the Ault & Wiborg 
Company, who assumed all the liabilities of the old firm. 


Tue Cleveland Gordon Press Company, 71 Ontario street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports that it is making several very valuable 
improvements in its press, and will shortly put upon the market 
the perfected machines, for which the orders thus far have been 
ahead of their ability to manufacture. 

THE Recorder Company, of New York, has been incorporated 
to carry on the business of printing, publishing and selling books, 
pamphlets and newspapers, and a general printing and advertising 
business. Capital, $50,000. Trustees: Joseph P. Knapp, John 
R. Patterson, William H. Cammeyer, Jr. (Brooklyn). 

GILLETT & WEsTON, printers, Olean, New York, are the succes- 
sors to Henry Gillett, of the same town, the partnership taking 
effect February 5, 1891. The firm are now prepared to turn out 
promptly and in an artistic manner all orders committed to their 
trust, as their facilities for doing so have been materially increased. 

Tue Franklin Machine Works, Philadelphia, H. P. Feister, 
have been removed from 515 Minor street to 506-508 North street 
(west of Fifth below Arch street), where they are prepared to 
supply everything needed in printing, bookbinding and kindred 
machinery, expeditiously, economically, and to the entire satis- 
faction of their patrons. 

THE entire business of the Wm. H. Page Wood Type Company, 
Norwich, Connecticut, together with all its machinery, patterns, 
designs, patents and good will, has been sold to the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, who will 
operate the business at Norwich until it has completed a factory 
now in process of construction at Two Rivers. After its comple- 
tion the entire manufacture of wood type will be carried on at 
Two Rivers, and the Norwich branch discontinued. Before 
removing, however, it intends to open a salesroom in New York 
city, where a full stock of its goods will be given to the trade. In 
the meantime all orders addressed to Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 259 
Dearborn street, Chicago, or Norwich, Connecticut, will receive 
Mr. W.C. Luse, the Chicago rep- 
Drop in at 259 when in 


prompt and careful attention. 
resentative, is always glad to see callers. 
the World's Fair city. 

Mr. WALTER Scott, of printing press fame, has recently been 
granted patents for his well-known and unique sheet-cutting and 
feeding mechanism, which cuts sheets of different lengths by a 
simple adjustment with one set of cutting cylinders, and which 
has been in use for four years, giving entire satisfaction. These 
patents were applied for June, 1886, and have been contested by 
several interference suits in the patent office. All the decisions 
Scott’s favor. The machine is very simple 
There are only three adjustments necessary 
First, thelength to be cut ; 


have been in Mr. 
and easily managed. 
in changing from one size to another. 
second, the speed of the cutter to that length ; third, the register 
of gripper margin to the impression cylinder. Each adjustment 
is made to an indicated scale pointing to a common number for 
Changes from one size to another can be 
About fifty different lengths, ranging from 
Previous to this 


each size to be cut. 
made in one minute. 
eighteen inches to forty-four inches, can be cut. 
invention experts concluded that it was impossible for a rotary 
cutter to be adjusted and arranged so as to cut from a roll of 
paper sheets of various lengths. The invention is especially 
applicable to fast jobbing or book presses, either flat bed or rotary 
perfecting, and virtually gives Mr. Scott a monopoly of this 
invention.— Plainfield News. 


























PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

Ir is proposed to build a paper mill at Lexington, Virginia. 

A sTRAW wrapping mill is soon to be built at Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Tue Judd Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $24,000. 

THE Crescent Paper Company has been incorporated at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, with a capital of $100,000. 

THE Potomac Paper Company, Cumberland, Maryland, has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $130,000. 

THE pulp mill at Beaver Falls uses over 2,000 cords of spruce 
wood annually, turning out six and a half tons of pulp daily. 

B. oH: 
have purchased the Bridge Paper Mills, at Pawtucket, Rhode 


Davis & Co., to1 Milk street, Boston, Massachusetts, 


Island. 

Tue Lake Erie Fiber Company has been organized at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to manufacture paper pulps from shavings; capital 
stock is $100,000. 

THe American Envelope Company has been incorporated at 
Jersey City, New Jersey, to manufacture paper, envelopes, etc. ; 
capital stock $250,000. 

On January 30, the Hudson River Pulp & Paper Company 
shipped from their mill at Corinth, New York, 277,200 pounds— 
ten carloads—of paper to Australia. 

Onono, Maine, is rejoicing over the establishment of a fine 
paper mill by the Webster Paper Company. 
and day, with two full sets of machinery. 


It is to be run night 


THE Standard Envelope Company, of Philadelphia, was 


recently incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania. The 
concern is said to have $50,000 capital. 

FisHER Bros., wholesale paper dealers at Fort Wayne, have 
purchased a site upon which early in the spring they will erect a 
fine building for their increasing business. 

Tue Indiana Paper Company, of South Bend, has purchased 
the extensive pulp mills of the M. W. Stokes Pulp Company, of 
Mishawaka, which it will run to the full capacity. 

Tue L. L. Brown Paper Company, at Adams, Massachusetts, 
is getting out a big special order for the war department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘This indicates proper appreciation. 

R. J. WEATHERHEAD, formerly superintendent of the mills of 
the Kaukauna Paper Company, has been engaged in a similar 
capacity by the Westmoreland Paper Company, of West Newton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Tue erection of a pulp mill at Huntsville, Alabama, has been 
The 


plant is to cost $80,000, and will use hulls from the cotton-seed oil 


begun by the American Fiber Association of New York. 


mills of that city. 

THe Whiteman Pulp & Paper Company, of North Dansville, 
Livingston county, New York, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and sell pulp and paper. Its capital stock is fixed at 
$100,000, divided into 10,000 shares of $10 each. 


THE annual meeting of the Fort Edward Paper Company was 
held on January 13. A dividend of ten per cent upon the capital 
stock was declared. The plant was then sold to the Glens Falls 
Paper Mill Company, which took immediate possession. 


Tue Anderson Paper Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock is stated to 
be $100,000, and N. S. Byram, E. G. Cornelius, F. M. Callard, 
A. N. Reynolds and J. C. Blake are named as the directors. 

JosEePpH PARKER & Sons, New Haven, Connecticut, propose in 
order to wind up the estate of Joseph Parker, late senior member 
of the firm, to dispose of their mill to a corporation. Its value has 
been fixed at $450,000. It claims to have made $40,000 per annum 
for the past ten years. 

THE Halifax (N. S.) Wood Fiber Company, doing business in 
Sheet Harbor, Nova Scotia, and which has been shipping about 


~ 
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sixty tons of wood pulp a week to Boston and Portland, has sus- 
pended operations, as it is unable, on account of the tariff, to 
compete with American manufacturers. 

THE principal paper mills in Canada were represented at a 
recent meeting held in Montreal, at which the trade situation was 
carefully discussed, and it was decided that in consideration of the 
advanced price of chemicals and paper stock, the price of paper 
should also be advanced, and steps were taken to reach that result. 

THE Bardeen Paper Company, Otsego, Michigan, will build a 
large new book mill on the flour and saw mill powers, on opposite 
side of Kalamazoo river from their present mill. Specifications 
for machinery have not been sent out yet, but they will let their 
machinery and building contracts within two weeks, as soon as the 
extension to railroad track and bridge are completed, so as to 
unload onto the site of the new plant. They will later turn their 
chair factory buildings, now leased to the Otsego Chair Company, 
into a lower grade mill for using refuse from their two book mills. 

OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE Union Printer, New York, has again changed hands. 
G. V. Tuohey is now the publisher. 

ORGANIZER WILLIAMS, of the fourth district, has appointed 
Julius Pichol deputy organizer for Pennsylvania. 

Tue annual ball of Buffalo Typographical Union, No. 9, will 
be held February 23, and a pleasant time is expected. 

Gx We the 
Republican, has been appointed foreman of its composing room. 


Ruopes, formerly telegraph editor of Denver 
Joun Sexton, of Indianapolis Typographical Union, No. 1, has 
been appointed to a place on the Federation legislative committee 
WE acknowledge invitation to attend the annual ball given by 
the St. Louis Printing Pressmen'’s Union, No. 6, 
Thanks. 


on Saturday 
evening, February 28. 
On Saturday, January 17, fifteen union compositors were dis- 
charged from the office of the Boston /es/, and their places filled 
by members of the Protective Printers’ Fraternity. 
THE 
Sansome street, has recently been enlarged and remodeled. 


‘acific Printer, published by Palmer & Rey, 405-407 
It is 
ably conducted, and is an especially valuable publication to the 
printers of the Pacific slope. 

CArpr, -. IN. 
of Los Angeles, California, was elected to the assembly at the 


Marion, the foreman of the “venting Express, 


last election by the handsome majority of thirteen hundred and 
fifty-two votes. Captain Marion served through the late war with 
distinction in the 14th Ohio, and has been a resident of California 


for about four years. 

FRANKLIN'S birthday was celebrated in Toronto, at the Rossin 
House, by the Employing Printers’ Association. Members and 
guests to the number of seventy-five sat down to the bountiful 
repast prepared. W. A. Shepard presided, and the vice-chair 
was held by C. Blackett Robinson. 
was given the seat of honor to the right of the chair, and John I. 


President Prescott, of No. 91, 


Davidson, president of the board of trade, the left. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. A. O. Russell, Cincinnati, of the 
Russell-Morgan Printing Company, recently met with a serious 
accident while boarding a cable car in front of the postoffice in 
that city. 
dragged for some distance in front of the car, but was fortunately 


He was violently thrown to the ground, and was 


rescued before being run over, although his escape from instant 
death was a miraculous one. Although receiving some severe cuts 
and bruises, it will gratify our readers to know that no serious 
consequences are anticipated. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL Union No. 72, of Lansing, Michigan, had a 
very nice, interesting time at its annual election of officers, January 
31. A good number were present, and all came prepared to 
spend the evening, as there was considerable business on hand. 
There were several quite spirited discussions, and things were 
moving along rather slow, but at last they came to time and 
Essler ; vice- 


elected the following officers: President, C. K. 
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president, Casper Schelling ; treasurer, S. M. Mitchell ; financial | 


A. Calkins ; corresponding and recording secretary, 
sergeant-at-arms, C. R. Sykes; assistant, 
Directors — Charles Band, Frank 
The follow- 


Executive— 


secretary, O 
George A. Menard ; 
Charles Huffman. Board of 
Rose, T. J. Cook, William Cooper, John T. Crane. 
ing committees were appointed by the president : 
LL. W. Goucher, Fay Strickland, S. M. Mitchell, Frank Doolittle, 
V. W. Shields; Membership— John Crane, George Atkins, 
William Cooper. Delegates to Central Labor Union—S. N. 
Chilton, F. F. Pierce, Fay Strickland, A. Stewart, L. W. Goucher. 

At the regular meeting of Atlanta Typographical Union, No. 
48, held Tuesday night, January 13, 1891, Mr. George W. Mor- 
gan introduced the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Wuereas, Notice of the passage of the ‘ Simonds Copyright Bill’? in 
the house of representatives has come to the knowledge of this union through 
publication in the 7yfograpical Yournal, the official organ of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, and 

Wuereas, The union printers of the United States believe that, should 
the bill above referred to become a law, it would be for the best interest of 
honest labor, and materially assist the cause of literature in the United 
States; therefore, be it 

Nesolved, That we, the members of Atlanta Typographical Union, No. 
18, in meeting assembled, call upon, and urge the senators from the State of 
Georgia in the United States senate at Washington, D. C., to support the 
above named ‘‘Simonds Copyright Bill’’ in the United States senate. Be 
it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon our senators the need of securing the passage 
of the above named bill in the United States senate without amendment. Be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each of the senators 
from Georgia, the Hon. Joseph H. Brown and Hon. Alfred H. Colquitt; also 
to the president of the senate. Be it further 

Nesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the Typographical Yournal and the Union Printer, for publication. Be it 
further 

Kesolved, That a copy be furnished the daily papers of Atlanta for 
publication. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Akron, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents ; bookwork, 25 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $14 to$17.. O. D. Capron, for 21 years connected with the 
Beacon, and George L. Curtice, former superintendent Mail Publishing 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas, have purchased a new outfit from Shniede- 
wend & Lee, Chicago, and are catering to the trade at 142 South Howard 
street 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, good; prospects, very good ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, $20; job 
printers, per week, $2o— nine hours. The legislature convened on the 13th 
of January, and since then the town has been full of tourists; but all seem 
to be getting all the work wanted. Hutchings’ office runs two forces on 
legislative bills. 

Bay City, Mich. State of trade, fair; prospects, not bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 34 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Owing to all of the newspapers ‘‘sliding ’’ one 
or more men each day it makes subbing very bad just now. 

Burlington, lowa.— State of trade, dull; prospects, not very bright ; compo- 
sition on morning paper, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $14; 
job printers, per week, $14 and $15. The Jowa Tribune (German) now has 
a new dress of bourgeois and nonpareil, the first since 1876, for daily and 
weekly use. Subs are plentiful. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
yn morning papers, 37's cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
veek, $17. The grip has made subbing plentiful during the past month; 
“it's an ill wind,”’ etc. At last regular meeting of No. 43 the old officers 
were reélected for the ensuing year. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Business has been good here in book and job 
offices for the past month, Job printers are in demand, 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; book and job printers, 
per week, $15. Trade good but an abundance of printers 
Christian Publishing House intends to close up and let its work out on 


some idle, The 


contract. Owing to mismanagement it has lost money. 

Denver, Colo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, none too good; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $20 for 53 hours. The pressmen’'s strike 
was lost; they were out about a week. 

Detroit, Mich.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Machines will probably be in use in 77zdune soon, 


| 








Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, no change; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 
cents; job printers, per week, $14. Quite a large number of ‘subs ”’ in town 
at present — usually the case in winter. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. We have four seven-day papers 
and no hungry subs. It is a little quiet in job offices at present, but business 
will be good in another month. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The legislative work is quiet as they are still 
fighting for the governor, but other work holds on good, 

Houston, Texas.—Composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening 
papers, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $20. Work dull. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printcrs, per week, $16.50. Work in all branches of the trade is excel- 
lent, and is expected to continue so until the legislature adjourns, at least. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, per week, 
$13 or 30 cents; job printers, per week, $13. The new constitutions 
have been issued and reflect credit on the printers, Hunt & Bridgeman. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—State of trade, not so brisk; prospects, fair; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Z7zmes-Union (P. P. F.’s strong- 
hold) commenced last week issuing a new evening paper, the Telegram, 
trying to run three other papers out. 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 4o cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 37% cents; job printers, per week, $17. Outlook no better since last 
report. Work extremely dull in job offices. Heavy phalanxes running on 
morning and evening papers. 

Kearney, Neb.—State of trade, dull; prospects, encouraging ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 
$12; job printers, per week, $13 to $16. No place now for the traveling 
printer, as the best morning journal succumbed to the inevitable. The plant 
is intact and will start up with a fourth of July hurrah. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, poor; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. The Constitution-Democrat was sold February 
1, to C. A. Warwick, representing a stock company. R. S. Ransom retires. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, not very good; 
composition on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; book 
and job printers, per week, $12. Trade is very dull here, but enough work 
to keep what are here busy. The Chrozicle office and Burroughs’ job office 
have come into the union. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to $10. The Dominion elections having been 
brought on sooner than expected has given an impetus to the trade, and all 
the officers, particularly the newspapers, are busy. However, the campaign 
will be a short one, the elections being held on the 6th of March next. In 
this city the contest gives promise of being a sharp one. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, anything but 
encouraging ; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 
cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. The 7r7bune 
was sold by the sheriff on the roth inst., and is now a thing of the past. The 
town still remains closed to the reception of cards. 

Macon, Ga.—State of trade, dull except jobbing ; prospects, fair ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 334 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents ; job printers, per week, $13 to $20, Little bookwork doing. More trav- 
elers on the road than can be taken care of, and have been for a month or 
more. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $14 to $18. Riverside expects to get in the Omaha 
directory in a week or two, which will take up the surplus men now in town. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Plenty of printers in town, and some of the 
papers are running a phalanx every day. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. There are more ‘‘subs”’ than work. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, very quiet; prospects, uncertain; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 35 and 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Business has not 
improved much since my last report. There is nothing new to communicate. 
The Morning News has resorted to the weekly scale of $22, and abolished 
piecework, 

New Orleans, La.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18. Warn prints to keep clear of New Orleans 
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till further advice. About thirty more subs than are needed. Suppose they 
will remain till after Mardi Gras. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents ; bookwork, 38 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15, $18, $21. Work has been good here the past few 
weeks, and subs have fared well, but business slacked up a little now, and 
there are plenty of men to do the work. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, very good; prospects, encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16. Reports from thirty-nine offices 
show: Ten, brisk; four, good; seven, medium; ten, fair; four, dull; four, as 
usual. Total number of members on roll at last report, 1,162. A committee 
has been appointed to revise scale, to report at next meeting in March. 
March meeting nomination of officers. Candidates for delegates to Inter- 
national Typographical Union are already announcing themselves. 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encouraging. 
The membership of Multnomah Typographical Union No. 58 is increasing 
rapidly, it reaching now 130. 

Pueblo, Colo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not very good ; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $20. Rumors of a new morning paper have kept a 
good many extra men in town, and has crowded the capacity of the towna 
little. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Would advise printers to keep away from 
this city, as there are plenty here at present to fill the demand. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, medium; prospects, none too good ; com- 
position on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per 
week, $9 to $12. Rumor says another office is to be opened in the city this 
spring, but whether a newspaper will be published is not yet determined. 


San Antonio, Texas.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $20. The printers here are burdened with an assess- 
ment of five per cent of their earnings at present to defray expenses incurred 
by consumptive prints from northern unions. 


San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $18. The Evening Sun has again changed hands, but 
with not much hopes of any benefit for the typographical union. The mem- 
bership of the union is gradually increasing in members and strength. 


San Francisco, Cal. — State of trade, bad; prospects, not good; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers per week, $18 to $21. On February 2 a strike occurred 
in Crocker’s job office, which threw thirty-four jobbers out of work. Hence 
printers should keep away. 

Seattle, Wash.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, gloomy ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50cents; evening papers, 45 cents; job printers per 
week, $21. The suspension of the Morning Fournal, the Leader, the Budget 
and a couple of other weekly publications, and the consolidation of three 
job offices and influx of prints from the lower country have brought about a 
complete change from good to bad. 

Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 3344 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job 
printers, per week, $15. Our union is still increasing in numbers. The bill 
work is a little slow, owing to the deadlock in the senatorial contest. Job- 
work pretty fair. 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, good; prospects. fair; composition on 
evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Job offices are having 
a good run of work. Newspaper work is also fair, giving work to quite a 
number of extras. Ox dt, that a first-class morning daily will appear in the 
spring. + 

St. Catharines, Ont.—State of trade, mild; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on evening papers, 28 cents; job printers per week, $9. There are no 
union offices here at present, Union No. 223 having been suspended by the 
International Typographical Union through the strike in the Yournal office 
last March, and all the union printers are leaving town. This city will long 
be remembered as the tourists’ last ‘‘ resting’’ place in Canada, and that its 
name is erased from the roll of unionism by all traveling printers. 


St. John, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, per week, $10; job printers, per 
week, $10. There are plenty of hands in the city to meet present demand. 
At last meeting of union, January 10, the following officers were elected for 
ensuing term: President, Cornelius Hennessy; vice-president, R. W. 
McKenney; recording and corresponding secretary, J. J. Ryan; financial 
secretary, F. D. Carpenter; treasurer, Robert Kennedy ; sergeant-at-arms, 
S. Fitzpatrick; trustees, George H. Maxwell, William J. Errington and 
W.. J; Clatk. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, job printing good; prospects, fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents ; bookwork, 
45 cents ; job printers, per week, $18. There is nobody idle who wishes to 
work among job printers, and business generally is good for the season. 

St. Paul, Minn.—State of trade, awful dull; prospects, poor; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents ; bookwork, 35 to 





43 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Thorne typesetting machines 
scale, 22 cents minion, 19 cents brevier. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 28’ cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. Work is very brisk on account of the 
legislature, which will last a month longer. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, cloudy; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents, with optional scale for ads. of 334 cents; evening 
papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $11. E. A. 
Macdonald, the defeated candidate for mayor, is endeavoring to unseat E. F. 
Clarke, on the ground of being interested in the city printing contract. If the 
evidence published bythe 7elegram is true, E. A.’s chances are good. As the 
evidence taken is private, we must wait until it is given in court. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 3114 cents; bookwork, 3114 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12.50. The matters on the //erald were brought to a 
crisis February 1, when union men who had been working there were ordered 
out. Seven others who were not members of the union came with them, making 
twelve in all. The union had submitted propositions which were unfavorably 
received by the management. Hence the above action. The struggle prom- 
ises to be a protracted one, and no one can foretell the result. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwook, 40 cents; 
job. printers, per week, $15.00. The Mews has received its new perfecting 
press, and will have it in operation in a few days. The /#felligencer will be 
the next paper to put in a perfecting press. As soon as they get their press 
in they will make their paper eight pages. The Xeg7ster will also be an 
eight-page sheet in a short time. The Grafhic and the Quest, both weeklies, 
will put in new presses. Martin’s Ferry, our neighboring city, is to have an 
evening daily. Candidates for delegate to International Typographical 
Union are hustling. Three in the field. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, only fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. There has been very little change in trade here during 
January. As is usual, work of all kinds has dropped off since the first of the 
year, especially advertising, which is unusually light. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, uncertain; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $15. The firm of Blanchard & Co. 
have secured the contract for printing the city reports for the year just ended, 
and it meets the approval of No. 165 very well. Your correspondent is more 
than glad. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WHERE SHALL I BUY? 


Be sure you are right in ordering. Then when you 
Use an article of merchandise it will be 

Found to give the required result. 

First, the quality must be up to the mark ; 

A poor ink can never show good work, 

Let the workman do his best. 

Order of firms who guarantee good value. 


Paper has also much to do in giving the 
Requisite finish to a good job; 

In some cases the ink dries into, 

Not on to the paper. But in some cases 
The reverse is true; so that 

It is a good plan to give the 

Name or quality of paper to be used in 
Giving the order for ink. 


Intelligent and careful printers are 
Now giving more attention to these details, for 
Knowledge is born of experience. 


Who has not seen a catalogue or 

Other nice piece of printing 

Ruined by not having suitable ink. 

Knowing the wants of the customer the manufacturer is 
Sure to give the best value for the work to be done. 


Tue Elite Rule Bender, manufactured by The Elite Manufact- 
uring Company, Marshall, Michigan, is a practical tool for bending 
brass rule, and should be in every printing office. It is simple in 
operation and will be sent, if desired, on thirty days’ trial. Price, 
$3.00. See advertisement on page 477. 
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Messrs. GoLtpinc & Co., of Boston, Massachusetts, the well 
known manufacturers of printing presses, tools and material, have 
established a branch salesroom in Philadelphia, at 710 Sansom 
street. At this branch, which was opened for business on Febru- 
ary 15, will be carried a full line of printers’ supplies, with the 
exception of type, which will be sold only at the main office, in 
and the stock will include a complete assortment of the 





soston 
popular Owl brand black and colored printing inks and art tones. 
This will enable printers in the Middle and Southern states to 
obtain machinery and material advertised by Messrs. Golding & 
Co. more quickly than has been possible heretofore, and with a 
considerable saving in the Resident 
printers and visitors to Philadelphia are invited to call at the 


cost of transportation. 


salesroom, which will be in charge of an experienced salesman, 


and examine the stock. 





THe New Dictionary.— The answer of the publishers of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary to the attempt of pirates to steal 
their thunder by issuing cheap phototype reproductions of the 
antiquated edition of 1847, is the publication of a new and com- 
pletely re-edited and enlarged edition of the authentic Unabridged, 
which, as a distinguishing title, bears the name of INTERNATIONAL. 

The publishers have expended in the last ten years over 
$300,000 in the preparation of this new book before issuing the first 
copy, and the improvements of the various editions since that of 
1847 have cost over three-fourths of a million of dollars for editing, 
illustrating, typesetting and electrotyping alone. 

The new dictionary is the best book of its kind in the English 


language. It unlocks mysteries, resolves doubts, and decides 
disputes. The possession of it and the habit of consulting it will 


tend to promote knowledge, literary taste and social refinement. 
For every family, the members of which have mastered the art of 
reading, the purchase of WeEBsTER’s INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
will prove a profitable investment, and the more they advance in 
knowledge and cultivation the more they will appreciate its aid and 


worth 


E. B. STIMPSON & SON, NEW YORK. 

This enterprising firm, whose place of business is at 31 Spruce 
street, New York, show upon page 426 of this number two cuts of 
their well-known makes of round-hole perforating machines. The 
style of machine made by Messrs. Stimpson & Son is recognized 
everywhere as the correct one for the most perfect work in per- 
forating, and the finish and workmanship on the machines are 
such, and the material used in the manufacture so excellent, that 
no one ever buying this make would change to any other style of 
machine, and no one about to buy, and using his best judgment, 
would even think of selecting other styles. This firm also makes 
eyeleting and punching machinery of the most approved patterns 
Their ‘‘O. K” 
eyeleting machine is meeting with much favor by printers and 


and the most reliable quality. self-feed foot power 
binders, and the No. 4 punch machine, to go with it, is also a 
handy adjunct for the uses intended. They can supply eyelets of 
all kinds and sizes. Write for circulars of any of above if about 
to order any machinery in their line. Prices will be right and 


goods the best 


“ PERFECTION " WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 
The J. L 


York, are the manufacturers of a number of. styles of wire 


Morrison Company, of 21 and 23 Centre street, New 


stitching machines, which, as so aptly named, are ‘‘ Perfection.’ 
The machines are noted for speed, economy and applicability, and 
are sirple, effective and low priced. On page 427 is shown a cut 


of ‘‘Perfection H,"’ which will stitch from one-sixteenth of an 


INLAND 





PRINTER. 


machines cutting the staples and turning out the work with as 


much ease and neatness as the single stitchers. The complete 
catalogue gotten out by this company shows cuts of all their 
various machines, with prices and full information, and they will 
gladly send a copy on request. Besides regular machines for 
printers and bookbinders the company makes all styles of paper- 
box machines for square, round or odd shaped boxes, and can 
furnish wire of all kinds and in any quantities. Send to them for 


prices and terms. 





LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER.” Second Edition, revised. 200 pages, cloth. Price $1. Also his 

‘“* DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION” and “ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,”’ 
price 50 cents each; also the ‘‘ PRINTER’S ORDER BOOK,” price $3.00, and 
‘*SPECIMENS OF JOB WORK,” price $2.00.. Order of H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, New York, Farmer, Little & Co., and all typefounders. The handiest 
and most useful works ever published for printers. Indorsed by everyone. 


OMPOSITORS—Send 10 cents for patented copy holder. 
Agents wanted. GEO. W. BANTA, 792 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn. 


OREMAN, now in charge of job office employing sixteen hands, 

desires to make a change to a more healthful climate. References 
exchanged; present employer asreference. Address ‘‘ BETTER HEALTH,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 

OR SALE—A rare chance. An old and well established job 

office, with good reputation for fine work. Best location; good business. 
W. W. CHEw, 712 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE — Two complete electrotype foundries, one in Dallas, 
Texas, one in Omaha, Neb.; each cost $3,600, and each only one year in 
Address GEO. A. JOSLYN, Omaha, Neb. 





use. 


OB PRINTERS—One of the best job printing offices in large 
manufacturing city of over 100,000 inhabitants. Established business, 
modern material and appliances; good reasons for selling; will pay to 
i i Address ** LAR- 


investigate. A rare opportunity for live, practical printer. 
NED,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED— A republican newspaper and job office within 100 
miles of Chicago. Will pay cash. State what you have. Address 
“BF, E. T.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Cylinder pressman to take charge of pressroom in 
large book and job office; must be able to produce the best work from 
cuts, plates and type. Address ‘‘L. W.,’’ Boston, care of INLAND PRINTER, 
Chicago. 


ANTED— Foreman of experience to take entire charge of 
large book and job printing office; must thoroughly understand all 
departments. Address ‘‘A. D.,’’ Boston, care of INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 
ANTED— Subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER; per year, 
$2; six months, $1; single copies, 20 cents; Also, send 10 cents for 
16-page circular, ‘‘How to Impose Forms,’’ giving complete schemes of 
imposition, 


ANTED — Position as business manager or foreman of news 

and job office, city or country, by a temperate, married man of seventeen 
years’ experience (10 in charge); thorough knowledge ot making estimates, 
etc. Unquestionable references. Address ‘‘ MANAGER,” care of INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ELL EDUCATED YOUNG MAN wants position as business 

manager in first-class printing office; five years’ experience; thoroughly 
competent to estimate on all kinds of job and catalogue work, and well 
acquainted with the paper trade. Best New York references. Will go 
West or South. Address ‘*‘ PROSPECTS,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 
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Superior inMechanical Construction 











Thumb screw 
Repeaters etc, 


and without a competitor. Vi. 
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inch up to one and three-quarters inches, either flat or table, using 











either round or flat wire. The machine is arranged for either foot 













































or steam power, and is so simple that a boy or girl can readily rietor | nnantenad = : 
L ; ; “nama ey 
understand and run it. The company make every conceivable 215 Dearborn St. Room 702 ge heat a 
style of wire stitcher needed by the trade—can furnish them to CHICAGO, Iltinois. Fei stork omy veafiyeected Ma = 
_ ts required. 








make one, two, three or four stitches at one operation — the larger 
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THE HIGHEST 
QRADE OF CUTS. 


FOR BOOK, CATALOGUE, CIRCULAR AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS EXECUTED BY THE GELATINE 
RELIEF, ZINC-ETCHING AND HALF-TONE PROCESSES 
FROM ALL SUBJECTS. 


ae 


rr 


E are fully established and are desirous of 
building up a trade on the merits of our 
work, therefore will give you satisfaction. 

Cor- 


vy 
Send photograph or sketch for estimates. 
respondence invited. 
BLOMGREN & LINDHOLM Co. 
COR. HARRISON AND DEARBORN STS. 
CHICAGO. 





THE-LEADING-ENGRAV{NG- 
ESTABLISHMENT-OF-THE COUNTRY 
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JVES PROCESS~ Te process oF THe 
| OUR SPECIALTY- Srrins uistatans| 











THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 
superiority 


over other Machines. 








4a°Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 


ue 37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 
“CHICAGO, ILL. 












Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





RULE 


ELIT BENDER. 


A practical tool for bending brass rule. The mode of operation 
is simple, and with the ELITE you can easily learn the art of Rule 
Bending. Price, $3.00. We send it on thirty days’ trial. If you are 
ambitious, write to 


THE ELITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MARSHALL, MICH. 


mr 














. The Lightning Ink Reducer and Dryer. 
» Awarded Diploma, Paris, 1889, in London, 1887, 
for Unexcelled Excellence. 
Inkoleum is the only article in the world 
that gives pressmen complete control over 
rinting and lithograph inks, rollers and stock 
in any weather and climate. It refines inks of 
any color or shade and makes them dry quick and glossy, enabling rushed 
a work to be delivered immediately from press without offsetting. Inkoleum 
aa never dries on rollers, but preserves their suction, life and elasticity. On 
3 Starting press in morning or whenever rollers are too sticky or ink dry on 
them, or the ink pulls the paper, a drop or two of Inkoleum put on the rollers 
a with your finger immediately softens the ink and makes them do the finest 
x work, a saving of five times its cost every hour in the day. 
a _ Beware of Infringements! Order Inkoleum and accept no worthless 
; Piratical imitation, said to be just as good. Price, only 50 cents. For sale 
a by every typefoundry in the world. Read circulars printed in five languages. 


a put up only by 
E ELECTRINE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Gro, M. STANCHFIELD, Patentee, St. Paul, U.S.A. 
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Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 


Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $60 
" 8 


<<: ome * 600 ‘ 5 ‘i 8x12 Finished, ‘‘ 120 

“6 9X13 ““ “a 725 ‘ 100 ss 9X13 46 “e “s 140 

ae 1OXI5 “ce ae 1,000 “ee 135 “ee IOXI5 eé ee 190 

‘* 8x12 ‘* Plain, Throw-off, 100 “ th = =< “ay 240 
“ ‘ 


** 9X13 113 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 


simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
or heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 


Easiest running ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as 
Send for circular, 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing. Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


allowed, 











THE... 


“TIBERTY” GALLEY 


The Best and Strongest Galley made. 





INDESTRUCTIBLE, SOLID, ALL BRASs. 
GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS. 


o 





PRICES AND SIZES. 


NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 


Single, 33% x 23% inc he 1S, inside measure ment, $2 00 
Single, 3% x 15% ae 4 
Single, 3% x11% I 50 
Medium, 5 xX 23% 2 25 
Double, 6% x 23% sg me . ; ~. 250 
JOB GALLEYS. 
Octavo 6x 10 inc he 2s, inside mei asurement, . . - $2 00 
Quarto 8% x 13 ° A ° 2 50 
Foolscap QXxI4 és se ‘. s . 295 
Medium 10 Xx 16 = és x : ;. =a 
Royal 12x 18 3 50 
Super Royal, 14 x 21 4 00 
Imperial 15 X 22 4 50 
Republican 18 x 25 5 00 


. —— 
C. S. Goucner, Foreman of Record" Composing Rooms, Philadelphia, writes: 


‘Your All-Brass Galley is by far the strongest galley made, better in fact 
than Hoe’s Cast Brass Galley (costing eight dollars), as it has a stronger head.” 


APPLY TO: = = 

THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 
Manufacturers of the LIBERTY Job Presses. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S« le 
54 FRANKFORT ST. 
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““D D,”’ shows specimens of Mosstype, Photo- 
also printing and electrotyping. Send 





Our new 7 Gener: al Circular, 
engraving and Zinc Process ‘work; 
stamp for copy. 


J. W. OSTRANDER, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 


Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
—+ IXAGHINERY +— 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 
DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 








77 and 79 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 





list OF MACHINERY AND MATERIALS. 


SECOND-HAND. 


7-Col. Hoe Washington Hand Press..... ........... ......8160.00 
8-Col. Washington Hand Press..... eee ceknul haw suas cence 175.00 
10 x 15 Universal, with treadle . sé sutvesees BO ZOO 
9x 13 Leader Jobber, with throw- off, almost new ... 150.00 
7x 11 Old Style Gordon . . ae 75.00 
7x11 Old Style Gordon, with steam: fixtures.. 95.00 
9x 13 Peerless Press, with steam fixtures.............. 160.00 
OM Sb OS 150.00 
10 x 15 Star Rotary............ Tey ee eee 125.00 
FE a a oss ok boc ne dbs o5ka 20654 559%s coedcssbwe 95.00 


2 Horsepower Union Engine and 4 Horsepower Boiler. 150.00 

15 x 24 Standing Press, with lever and se extra 
strong ...... 

One 32x 48 Campbell Complete ‘Printing Press, two 
roller rack and screw and table distribution, new 
style strings, heavy iron base, and full set of steam 
fixtures. List price, $1,800.00. This press is practi- 
cally as good as new, is very light running, and 
is just the machine for printing a first-class 6-column 
quarto paper and doing fine book and color work.. 

Cer ceed Clo: J a 

32-inch Acme Paper Cutter, with self-clamp. Steam 
fixtures, or can be run by hand 

30-inch Rival Cutter, used one month.................... 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER OUTFIT FOR SALE. 


6-column Quarto Campbell Cylinder Press, Quarto Medium 
Gorlon, Paper Cutter, Type and Material sufficient to print a 
6-column quarto paper, with a good Job Office. All type on the 
point system, put in new within three years ; in a thriving town in 
the State of Michigan 


45.00 


900.00 
90.00 


For prices, terms and particulars, address, 


THE [JNION TYPE FOUNDRY. 


CHICAGO. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 
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PRINTERS 
oN. 


HEBER WELLS, 


(Successor to VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co.) 
MANUFACTURER OF 


~=o:WOOD TYPES= = 


Cabinets, Cases, Drying Racks and Sundries. 


8 SPRUCE ST., near nassau, NEW YORK. 
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DID IT EVER OCCUR 
TO YOU +++ 


That in order to reach the cream of the 
trade when advertising your goods, your 
advertisement should be placed with the 
journal that reaches that class? For over 
seven years THE INLAND PRINTER has been 
the /eader of Trade Journals devoted to 
printing, and all lines of business in any 
way connected with it. Today it can do 
you more good than ever before. Why 














not patronize it ? 


o¢¢ © @—UMOHhmUMOHDUhUhSHDhUh]Hh—Uh Hh 


AS STRAWS SHOW 
WHICH WAY «+. 


The wind blows, so the following expres- 
sions, culled at random from hundreds of 
flattering testimonial letters, indicate the 
general appreciation felt for THE INLAND 
PRINTER : 





A. L. Butler, Manager Crescent Steel Co., Chicago. 

It is certainly a marvel of typography, and as such is highly 
appreciated by us. 

Van Allens & Boughton, New York. 

It certainly makes a beautiful book, and we can simply say 
that we are satisfied with the work it does for us in our business. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., Chicago. 

We cannot add anything to our previous testimonials, ‘‘ that 
for an advertising medium it cannot be beat.” 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 

Asa source of information we regard THE INLAND PRINTER a 
very excellent one, and we have reason to know that it is a valu- 
able medium for advertising. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is certainly a very handsome trade 
publication, and we think that it reflects great credit upon you 
and upon the trade represented. 

F. A. Ringler & Co., New York. 

We assure you that we agree with your many friends as to its 
merits as a medium for advertising. It is, without doubt, typo- 
graphically superior to any other trade paper which we have had 
occasion to €xamine. 

Johnson Peerless Works, New York. 

THe INLAND PRINTER is an old-time friend of ours. We always 
look upon it as the right thing in the right pl a valuable 
journal of general information for the printer, and a most excel- 
lent advertising medium for the trade. 





Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, Pa. 

We have always had the highest opinion of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and in so far as returns from advertising are concerned, 
can say that it has served us better than any medium we have 
patronized 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our opinion of THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising medium 
and as a book of general information for the trade is simply a cor- 
roboration of what seems to be your own, judging by that blast 
from your trumpet: that it is superior to anything published in the 
ountry in the line of a trade publication. 


James Conners’ Sons, New York. 

Editorially and typographically THE INLAND PRINTER is one 
of the best conducted and neatest trade papers published in the 
United States. The matter contained therein is full of interest to 
the craft, taking, as it does, all branches in its fold. One good 
feature in it is that its advertising pages are displayed to the best 
advantage, and exhibit taste in conception and care in execution 
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HE UNIVERSAL 
OPINION IS 


THAT FOR HIGH TYPOGRAPHICAL EXCELLENCE, 
PERFECT PRESSWORK, 
GENERAL INFORMATION, 
BEAUTIFUL CHARACTER OF ITS ENGRAVINGS 
ano EFFECTIVENESS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


TYPE FOUNDERS, 

PRESS MANUFACTURERS, 
PaPER DEALERS AND MAKERS, 
INK AND COLOR FACTORIES 


Stands at the Head 


And Manufacturers of all Machinery, Tools and 
- Materials used by people connected in any way 
with printing, can use its pages to advantage. 


J. M. Ives & Co., Chicago. 


We admire THE INLAND PRINTER very much, and as an adver- 
tising medium and book of information it can not be excelled. 


C. Potter, Jr., & Co., New York. 
We express to you our appreciation of THE INLAND PRINTER'S 
superior merits. 


Moss Engraving Company, New York. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is one of the most effective mediums for 
reaching the people who patronize us that we know of. 


Chicago Paper Company, Chicago. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is, without doubt, the most valuable of 
all trade papers that we receive, and we consider for our business 
it is the best advertising medium we could possibly get. 


F. P. Elliott & Co., Chicago. 


We know of no publication in the printer's line that excels 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and our experience has been that it has no 
superior as an advertising medium for the paper trade. 


Calumet Paper Company, Chicago. 

As to the value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising 
medium we have more confidence in it than in any other publi- 
cation in which we place an ‘‘ad.” This is shown by the fact 
that we have had an ‘‘ad” in it ever since our organization. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 


As a work of reference THE INLAND PRINTER is excellent —a 
veritable encyclopedia of the typographic art. As an advertising 
medium we consider that it heads the list of the trade journals of 
the country. 


Chandler & Price, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Its equal as an advertising medium we do not believe exists 
today. It is certainly a superior work of art. As soon as we are 
able to supply the demand for our goods we shall avail ourselves 
of the advantages which THE INLAND PRINTER can surely give us. 


Phelps, Dalton & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Turning the pages of the bound volume of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is like reviewing the progress of a whole year of printerdom. It is 
only when massed together between cover-boards that one realizes 
the value of the monthly work done by Mr. Cameron. It is a 
permanent reference book for the thoughtful printer. 


E. W. Stephens, President National Editorial Association 
of the United States. 

In addition to being a most beautiful specimen of work, THE 

INLAND PRINTER is an invaluable compendium of information for 

every member of the profession. It is certainly an honor as well 


as an inestimable benefit to the printing fraternity. 








Sigmund Ullman, New York. 
You decidedly deserve the success you have had with your 
publication. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago. 
We have a pleasant sensation of artistic afflatus in looking 
over the bound Volume VII of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn. 
We appreciate THE INLAND PRINTER as a trade journal, alive 
to its own interest and that of its patrons. 


Whitlock Machine Company, Birmingham, Conn. 
The bound volume of THE INLAND PRINTER, we are free to say, 
is a very handsome book. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

We believe THE INLAND PRINTER has no superior — editorially, 

typographically or as an advertising medium for printers’ sup- 
lies. 

° The Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE INLAND PRINTER stands at the very front in the ranks of 
printers’ journals coming to our office, and there is none other that 
we value more highly or greet more heartily each month. 


John H. Vivian, Western Manager Campbell Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

We do not hesitate to state that we hold THE INLAND PRINTER 
in high esteem, and consider it at the head of the list as an adver- 
tising medium. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 

It is not necessary for you to ‘‘blow your own horn” in regard 
to THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising medium. ‘There is no 
question about its being the best advertising medium of all the 
trade papers in our line. 

Cincinnati Typefoundry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE INLAND PRINTER Stands at the head of the list of publica- 
tions of its kind—both in mechanical execution and as to con- 
tents. It is full of useful information and ought to be read and 
studied by all who are interested in the typographic art. 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 

We prize THE INLAND PRINTER very highly as a work of 
mechanical skill and art, and of general valuable information in 
our own and kindred lines of business. As an advertising 
medium we consider it the best of any we patronize. 


Montague & Fuller, New York. 
It is always a surprise to us to see what a beautiful book THE 


INLAND PRINTER makes, bound up. The numerous advertise- 
ments that THE INLAND PRINTER has indicate the value your 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, New York. 


We value THE INLAND PRINTER very highly for its many 


excellent features. 





advertisers put upon the paper, which is the only testimony the | 


paper needs we think. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is eagerly looked for each month, and all 
hands take their turn in perusing its contents. As an advertising 
medium it cannot be excelled, as we can testify by the numerous 
references to our advertisement from parties who mention your 
journal. 


The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Another substantial book has been on our desk for some days, 
waiting for a little time to examine it before placing it in the 
library with the six volumes preceding it, namely, Vol. VII of Tue 
INLAND PRINTER. A model it is in its make-up and its presswork, 
and, if we were not specially interested, and our modesty didn't 
forbid, we shouid say its type also, as well as its paper and ink. 
The reading matter has a wide scope, embracing articles relating 
to the arts and the sciences, and the ‘‘ kindred trades,’’ by compe- 
tent writers. The ‘‘advts.”’ are fully up to the top rung of the 
ladder. They seem to challenge a reading, for they doubtless are 
as well entitled to it as are the editorials, correspondence, etc. 
We wish you continued success. 


Look to your interest, and place your advertising where 
Try THE INLAND PRINTER for six 


we solicit your business. 


information furnished on request. Address 


Illinois Typefounding Company, Chicago. 
The bound volume of THE INLAND PRINTER is a beauty in 
every respect, and its equal cannot be found in the land. 


A. Zeese & Co., Chicago. 

We are pleased to state that our advertisements in THE INLAND 

PRINTER have been profitable and very satisfactory. 
The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

We are delighted with the handsome appearance and con- 
venience for reference of bound volume seven of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
The Cleveland Gordon Press Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

We look upon THE INLAND PRINTER as one of the best 
advertising mediums in the country. It has given us very satis- 
factory results after a trial of its merits. 


The Child Acme Cutter and Press Co., Boston, Mass. 
We are always pleased to receive your handsome monthly, and 
hope you will continue to give many thousands the pleasure and 
profit to be obtained by its perusal. 


Geo. H. Benedict & Co., Chicago. 


Any other testimonial than the fact that we have been ‘‘in it” 
for the past five years, and expect to continue as long as we are in 
business, is, we think, unnecessary. We consider it superior to 
that of any other publication of its kind that we have ever seen. 


Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have always found THE INLAND PRINTER a very valuable 
advertising medium, and shall continue to patronize it in that 
respect. We wish you a prosperous continuance of your already 
well-earned success. 


Babcock Printing Press Company, New London, Conn. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a journal of vast and varied informa- 
tion concerning printing and kindred arts, as well as a splendid 
specimen of typography. What we think of it as an advertising 
medium is best expressed by the fact that we use it constantly. 


Heber Wells, New York. 


The bound Volume VII of THE INLAND PRINTER is a fine piece 
of workmanship and a thing of beauty. In the issue of such a 
work by your house can be plainly seen a spirit of enterprise and 
thoroughness which is in perfect harmony with the journal you 
publish, and which cannot fail to keep you to the front. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. 

As an originator and reflector of advanced thought upon all 
matters pertaining to the printing trade, and as an index, through 
its advertising pages, to the newest and best appliances for the use 
of those in any way connected with the business, THE INLAND 
PRINTER has no peer. We intend to carry in stock every desirable 
new article that is put on the market, but occasionally an inquiry 
comes about something that has escaped our notice. Where do 
we first seek it? In THE INLAND PRINTER, to be sure —and seldom 
in vain. 

The Liberty Machine Works, New York. 

Looking over a single number of THE INLAND PRINTER seems | 
an immense source of information, but a volume is a perfect mine 
of wealth in knowledge of the state of the art preservative of our 
day. Comparing Volume VII with its predecessors, side by side 
on the shelves, the steady growth in size shows best the rapid 
strides made, and the contents have kept pace with the size, and 
the great success thus shown is fully deserved, as the never-tiring 
energy of Mr. Shepard is so most ably seconded by the excellent 
editorial management of Mr. Cameron, assisted by a picked staff 
fitted to deal fully with all the questions of the day as well as with 
the history of Gutenberg’s art. We consider THE INLAND PRINTER 
the /eading advertising medium in our line, since we had our 
‘‘ad”’ once in it we stayed with you and will continue so. 


If not in our pages now, 
Rates and all 


it will do you the most good. 


months or a year. You will not regret it. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., pusuisuers, 


183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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ECKERSO N JOB PRESSES. 


Entirely Automatic. 
Prints trom the Roll. 
Easily Understood. 
No Feeders Needed. 
Accurate Impression. ; 
Solidly Constructed. / 
Rolls Form Perfectly. 
Printsin Two Colors. 
Cuts, Counts and Stacks. 
Prints on Two Sides. 
Nothing Can Beat It. 
















THIS IS OUR DOUBLE PRESS, For PRINTING IN TWO COLORS or 
ON TWO SIDES AT ONE OPERATION. 


Y 
STYLE No. 1.— Four sizes, 8x 12, 11x15, 13X19. 19x 26. 
For printing one side only. 
STYLE No. 2.—Three sizes, 11x15, 13x19, 19x26. For 
printing at one operation on two sides or in two colors. 
We build other sizes to order. 
These Presses run from 3,000 to 6,000 
impressions per hour. 
All the bearing parts are made of Steel or best Wrought-Iron, 


New YorRK OFFICE: 30 om STREET. 
Works: COHOES, N. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. 


For Particulars and Prices, address "(CHE EBCKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Omeomta, N. Y. 


FP 
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WE PRINT WE BIND 


CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, BD pcos BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 
LETTERHEADS. BILLHEADS MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


STATEMENTS, WE DO 
TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 


BOOKS, ETC. STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC. 
THE INLAND PRINTER IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 
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CHEAPEST AND BEST 


POR... 
Country Newspaper, 
Book and Job Work. 






SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 

EASY TO OPERATE. 

REQUIRES BUT THREE COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 

INK DISTRIBUTION PERFECT. », ¢ 
BED AT CONVENIENT HEIGHT FOR CORRECTING 

: OR CHANGING FORM ON PRESS. 

\ HAS AN IMPRESSION THROW-OFF. 





Noe Ge 
Bed, 31 x 46 inches inside bearers; prints 2715 x 48 inches. 
(Floor space, 6x7 feet; weight, boxed, 4,500 lbs.) 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


: FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
GOLDIN CO. erancH orrie: 


710 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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You ARE BUILDING UP A 
PRINTING BUSINESS. 


If, instead of a business, you were building a race 
of men you wouldn’t build them with cheap brains. 
You would give them first quality brains, if you had to 
cheapen a little on their bodies. 

In the same way, don’t use cheap presses. Your 
profits depend on it. Economize elsewhere as much as 
you like. 

The point for your economy is OPERATING 
EXPENSES. Now economy in operating expenses is 
never secured by economy in first cost; it is more 
often attained by extravagance in first cost. 

Only a few printers have caught on to this idea. 
Just think it over, it will pay you to do so. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


OFFICES: 
8 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 


292 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, 
WESTERN MANAGER. 
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DICKINSON & OSBORNE, 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aewefers’ aro laapidists’ Pools, 
Raifroad GickeL Pressed, 
Gonsdecufive Rumbering Machines, 
Steef Pfate Straight lsine ano 
Gyefoid Ruring Machines, 
Santographs, 





Geometricaf or idank-lote Engraving loathes, 


AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY. 


GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE ‘ 
OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 








I Patent All-Brass Galley “SUCCESS.” | F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. aa 


-| SINGLE, $2.00. DOUBLE, $2.50. I MANUFACTURERS OF ia 


“~-. 


*“Sueccess’”’ Job Galleys of all sizes. 


| sae soe ene ren) Selene” Materials and Supplies 


Brass GALLEYS, BRASS RULES AND DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
WROUGHT IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, MITRE MACHINES, 
PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, 
METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND 
OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List—the most complete book out. 


No. 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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H. C. HANSEN, ° 8 
e ¢ ¢ TYPE FOUNDER. 


. ROMA 2s... 





. DURABILITY . 





. PROMPTNESS . 








24-26 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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February 1, 1891. 


Point-System Quads. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Having the most perfect machinery now in use, 
and best method for manufacturing Quads, I am 
enabled to offer 1, 2 and 3 em Quads, in lots of 
10 lbs. and over at the following NET prices. All 
sizes are cast on the point system, and will match 
perfectly the type made by any foundry cast on 
same standard. 


Per Lb. 
Pearl, 5 points - - - - - 50 cents 
Agate, § 1-2 " - to oe ao ae " 
Nonpareil, 6 " ae ae ae a " 
Minion, 7 7 ~~ + at 6 a oe " 
Brevier, 8 " wo a as a a " 
Bourgeois, 9 . a ee " 
Long Primer, 10 . ~~ -— 2 = " 
Small Pica, 11 . ee ae ee ae " 
Pica, 12 , > i? to we: on " 
English, 14 ? a ee ee ee " 
S-Line Pearl, 15 ‘ - =- = = = 3g " 
2-Line Brevier, 16 . - - = = = gO " 
Great Primer, 18 ” oo ae oe oe " 


I shall also allow a discount of 33 1-3% on 
all type of my own make, for a limited time. 


Terms: CASH ACCOMPANYING ORDER. 


Yours truly, 
H. C. HANSEN. 


Specimen of 12-Point TYPEWRITER. 100a 20A, $7.00. 
Extra lower case, 100a, $5.00. Spaces included in each font. 









THE INLAND PRINTER. 


i nies SUCCESS of ‘tA Few Words on Stereotyping’’ has 


induced us to print ‘‘A Few Words on Engraving.’’ 
contains an outline of the processes in general use for 


for which each method is best adapted. 











It 


producing engravings in relief, and a statement of the work 


4i 


If you use cuts 


or wish to produce them, send for a copy or for such 
other information about Photo-Engraving, Electrotyping and 


Stereotyping as you may wish. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 NortH THIRD STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HEN AN INTELLIGENT PRINTER WANTS 
\W/ TO PURCHASE MATERIAL, RE ALWAYS 
BUYS FROM A FOUNDERY WHOSE STANDING 
LS A GUARANTEE FOR THE QUALITY OF ITS 
TYPE, CRASS RULE) BTC... sec. ce 8 8: 


150 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON 











LATEST IMPROVED 


(T)inerva Paper Cutter 








—"SWYAL YOL ANAS 
NOILIVASILVS LNYT 
“THIN INIAID ‘TSA NI CAYANQAH OML YXAO 


THIS IS ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND MOST 
DURABLE CUTTERS FOR THE MONEY OF 
41NY MADE IN THIS COUNTRY 






Cuts 30 INCHES. Price, $240.00. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, AND DEALERS 


IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 





EASTERN AGENTS for the Chicago Foundries, whose productions 
are carried in stock. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 




























THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THERE ARE A FEW COPIES LEFT 


Of Volume IV of THE INLAND PRINTER which we offer as a premium for securing 
subscribers. The other volumes offered have all been disposed of. You can obtain 
a copy 


OF VOLUME FOUR 


: If you will send us a club list of ten (10) subscribers at the regular club rate ($1.50 
\g per year), cash to accompany the order. Why not get one of these books? They 
| 4 are elegantly bound, and contain a mine of valuable information. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Expects to offer in the March number its list of valuable premiums, any one of 
which will be worth working to secure. Remember, subscriptions can begin with 
any number. Tell your friends about THE INLAND PRINTER, show them a copy of 
it, and you will have no trouble in convincing them that it is THE BEST. 


For any further particulars, or club blanks, address 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, | 
Publishers of The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing Industry, 
183 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR ROLLERS ARE USED 
IN MANY OF 
THE LEADING HOUSES IN 
CHICAGO. 








WE SHIP TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY AND 
PAY EXPRESS ONE 

==. WAY OR FREIGHT BOTH 

“WAYS. 








LTPP 
$Y ff} 
Zo = STeaisreee 
Using only the Best Materials and working under the most approved formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Class G N.—THE SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION PONY PRESS, especially adapted for Stationery and Job Printing. 


WV ALTER SCOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 


New York Office—Times Building. * PLAINFIELD, N. J- 
Printers and Publishers visiting New York City are invited to have their letters addressed to our office, and to make it their headquarters. 














J. W. OSTRANDER, 77 and 79 Jackson St., Chicago, WESTERN AGENT. 








